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LETTERS  ON  THE  SOUTH.— IX. 


[The  last  letter  was  numbered  by  mistake  VII. :  It  should 
have  been  VIII.] 

lienwing  Tleksbnrg  —  The  Delta  of  the  Yssoo, 
m,  Rich  CottOB  Region — The  City  of  Memphis 
— The  Good  Old  State  of  Tennessee,  a  State 
that  hat  not  had  Jnstlee  done  to  it. 

Vicksburg  is  a  hard  place  to  get  out  of  one’s 
mind:  it  has  too  many  warlike  memories.  That 
cemetery  on  the  hillside  I  shall  never  forget, 
though  we  saw  it  only  in  the  broad  daylight, 
which  is  not  the  time  when  we  feel  most  the 
power  of  the  associations  of  such  a  spot.  What 
must  it  be  at  night,  when  the  wind  stirs  gently 
in  the  pines  that  murmur  their  soft  requiem 
for  the  dead,  and  the  fuli  moon,  sinking  in  the 
west,  silvers  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  striking  across  it,  touches  with  a 
pale  and  tender  light  the  low  headstones  that 
mark  thirty  thousand  graves!  Peace  to  the 
“  unreturning  brave  ” ! 

But  a  few  minutes  after  we  had  left  this  place 
of  sacred  memories,  we  were  standing  on  the 
platform,  to  catch  a  glimpse,  as  we  passed,  of  a 
large  house  on  the  bluff  above  us,  which  was 
General  Grant’s  headquarters  during  the  siege. 
It  must  have  been  nearly  at  the  northern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  long  semicircle  which  he  drew 
around  the  doomed  city.  Three  or  four  miles 
farther — ten  miles  above  Vicksburg— we  cross¬ 
ed  the  Yazoo,  which  is  a  large  river,  navigable 
by  steamboats.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it 
was  by  the  ascent  of  this  river  that  the  great 
soldier  made  his  first  attempt  to  get  in  the  rear 
of  Vicksburg,  and  only  when  defeated  in  this, 
that  he  tried  to  cut  a  canal  across  the  penin¬ 
sula  in  front  of  the  city ;  and  when  he  failed  in 
that  also,  that  he  formed  the  daring  resolution 
to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  Confederate  bat¬ 
teries,  and  finally  succeeded  in  getting  the 
transports  for  his  army  at  the  point  where  he 
wish^  them,  a  long  distance  below  the  city. 

The  bridge  which  now  spans  the  Yazoo  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  all  the  South :  over  nine  hun¬ 
dred  feet  long,  built  of  iron,  resting  on  stone 
piers,  and  corresponds  in  its  massive  solidity 
to  the  magnificent  railroad  of  which  it  is  a 
part  (that  from  New  Orleans  to  Memphis,  a 
distance  of  455  miles) — an  iron  track  which  has 
been  but  recently  completed,  but  which  is  as 
solid  in  its  road-bed,  and  over  which  the  wheels 
run  as  smoothly,  as  over  many  of  the  oldest 
roads  of  the  North. 

Though  we  see  no  trace  of  the  great  events 
of  which  this  country  was  the  theatre,  and  not 
the  faintest  vestige  of  military  occupation,  we 
are  glad  to  find  here  and  there  a  Northern  offi¬ 
cer,  who  since  the  war  has  made  his  home  in 
the  South.  One  of  General  Thomas’s  most 
trusted  commanders  has  fixed  his  residence 
at  Chattanooga,  and  I  am  told  is  more  en¬ 
thusiastic  in  his  praise  of  that  picturesque 
region  than  those  “to  the  manor  born.”  And 
here,  fifty-three  miles  above  Vicksburg,  we 
passed  a  large  plantation,  owned  and  cultivat¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  Phelps,  the  Surgeon  -  General  of 
General  Grant’s  army,  who  finds  himself  quite 
at  home  in  the  South,  and  as  happy  in  growing 
cotton  in  Mississippi  as  he  would  be  in  growing 
wheat  in  Illinois  or  Ohio. 

We  are  now  in  the  Delta  between  the  Yazoo 
and  the  Mississippi— one  of  the  richest  cotton 
regions  in  the  world.  The  land  is  esi)ecially 
adapted  to  produce  cotton,  yielding  in  some 
cases  a  bale  to  the  acre,  which  is  considered 
a  very  large  product.  The  quality  too  is  of 
such  a  grade  that  it  brings  from  an  eighth  to  a 
quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  more  in  the  market 
at  Liverpool,  than  most  of  the  cottons  of  the 
South,  and  indeed  excels  them  all  with  the  sin¬ 
gle  exception  of  the  sea-island  cotton,  grown 
off  the  coast  of  the  Carolinas. 

At  Leland,  eighty  miles  north  of  Vicksburg, 
a  branch  road  diverges  to  the  Lake  Washing¬ 
ton  Country,  and  another  to  Huntington  on 
the  Mississippi,  where  it  connects  with  a  road 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  in  Arkansas,  lead¬ 
ing  to  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith.  These 
branches  are  feeders  to  the  trunk  line.  At  the 
point  of  junction  a  large  station  is  placed  con¬ 
veniently  in  the  angle  of  the  roads,  at  which 
travellers  from  different  directions  meet  and 
dine  together,  bow  across  the  table,  and  de¬ 
part. 

The  “  crack  ”  plantation  of  all  this  country 
is  that  to  which  its  owner,  Mr.  Forgason,  has 
given  the  pretty  name  of  “Clover  Hill,”  though 
it  shows  more  cotton  than  clover.  It  is  seventy 
miles  below  Memphis,  and  about  fifteen  miles 
back  from  the  river.  As  our  train  swept 
through  it,  we  saw  the  manager  riding  about 
on  horseback  to  look  after  the  extensive  estate 
under  his  care.  What  esi)ecially  attacted  our 
attention  was  the  ample  quarters  provided  for 
the  negro  laborers,  which  showed  a  proper 
consideration  for  their  comfort.  We  were 
sorry  not  to  be  able  to  stop  and  pay  a  visit 
to  this  model  plantation.  The  owner,  who 
lives  in  Memphis,  came  to  call  on  our  party, 
and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  take  by  the  hand  one 
who  is  a  representative  of  that  new  race  of 
planters  which  is  to  make  the  New  South 
richer  and  happier  than  the  Old. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  cotton 
region  is  a  monotonous  plain,  like  some  of  our 
Northern  prairies,  unbroken  by  forest  or  stream. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  well  watered  by  “  creeks  ” 
and  dotted  with  lakes;  and  not  unfrequently 
we  pass  from  the  broad  sunshine  of  a  planta 
tion,  where  the  men  at  the  plough 

“Jocund  drive  the  team  a-fleld,” 
into  the  deep  shadows  of  the  woods,  or  into  a 
tract  grown  up  with  the  wild  cane,  whose  long 
and  graceful  stems  reminded  me  of  the  bam¬ 
boos  of  India.  Once  we  stopped  in  the  midst 
of  a  cane-brake,  that  our  party  might  supply 
themselves  with  fishing-rods  cut  by  their  own 
hands.  Had  there  been  time  for  such  diver¬ 
sions,  they  might  have  had  abundance  of 
si*ort  in  this  very  region.  Deer  are  found  in 
the  woods,  and  it  is  said  that  a  hunter  who 
plunges  into  the  dense  thicket  of  the  cane  ihay 
sometimes  stir  up  a  bear  who  makes  a  haunt 
of  the  reeds  and  rushes.  Forty-five  miles 
south  of  Memphis  is  Beaver  Dam  Lake— a 
beautiful  sheet  of  water,  on  the  shore  of  which 
has  been  built  a  Club  House  for  siiortsmen, 
that  is  a  favorite  resort  of  those  who  are  fond 
of  fishing  or  hunting.  Nearer  to  the  city  is 
Lake  View,  which  is  to  Memphis  what  Coney 
Island  is  to  New  York— a  cool  retreat  in  the 
heats  of  Summer. 

It  was  four  o’clock  when  we  drew  up  in  front 
of  Memphis.  We  found  it,  like  Vicksburg,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Great  River,  though  not  perch¬ 
ed  on  a  hillside,  but  spreading  out  over  a  more 
level  surface  and  to  much  greater  extent, 
could  only  wish  that  those  who  settled  the 
place,  when  they  christened  it,  had  had  the 
good  sense  to  give  it  one  of  the  musical  Indian 
names  which  we  found  scattered  along  our 
route;  or  one  which  might  have  some  local 
significance,  if  it  were  only  to  preserve  the 
name  of  the  first  white  inhabitant,  as  Vicks¬ 
burg  was  named  from  the  family  of  Vick 
(whose  descendants  still  live  in  the  old  house. 


which  was  pointed  out  to  us),  instead  of  going 
to  Egypt,  and  taking  the  name  of  the  capital 
of  the  Pharaohs  for  a  town  on  the  Mississippi ! 
But  “  what’s  in  a  name  ?  ”  There  is  much  in  a 
name,  and  it  ought  always  to  have  some  degree 
of  appropriateness;  but  as  for  Memphis,  the 
place  might  just  as  well  have  been  baptized  by 
the  name  of  Belshazzar  or  Nebuchadnezzar, 
as  by  that  of  the  ancient  city  on  the  Nile.  We 
were  much  better  pleased  with  the  name  of 
our  Hotel,  the  “Gayoso  House”:  for  “Gay- 
oso”  is  Indian,  and  so  is  native  American, 
instead  of  being  Egyptian,  which  is  African. 
But  while  the  name  is  Indian,  there  is  nothing 
of  the  wigwam  in  the  Hotel,  which  is  one  of  the 
very  best  that  we  have  found  in  all  the  South ; 
and  the  town  itself,  though  Egyptian  in  name, 
is  pure  American  in  character,  and  an  excel¬ 
lent  specimen  of  an  American  city. 

It  was  a  pleasant  change  from  the  regulation 
dinner,  with  speeches,  which  had  been  the  usual 
ending  of  each  day,  that  this  evening  we  were 
all  invited  to  a  wedding  party,  not  to  witness  a 
marriage  ceremony,  which  might  have  been  in 
a  church,  but  to  a  reception  given  in  honor  of 
three  married  coupies  at  the  house  of  Colonel 
Montgomery,  the  father  of  one  of  the  brides. 
It  was  a  mile  or  two  back  from  the  river,  yet 
the  city  is  built  up  the  whole  distance.  Where 
the  business  portion  ends,  the  residences  begin, 
and  ver>'  beautifui  they  are,  as  they  are  gener¬ 
ally  set  back  from  the  street,  and  stand  in  the 
midst  of  lawns  and  gardens,  with  every  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  wealth  and  taste  of  their  occu¬ 
pants. 

The  occasion  was  peculiar  in  being  given  for 
three  brides,  all  of  whom  had  been  married  at 
about  the  same  time— it  may  have  been  on  the 
very  same  day — and  who  therefore  received 
their  friends  together.  One  of  these  was  a 
grand-daughter  of  President  Andrew  Johnson. 
It  was  a  very  charming  sight  as  they  stood  to¬ 
gether  under  a  bower  of  roses,  all  beaming 
with  happiness,  and  received  the  congratula¬ 
tions  of  the  guests.  The  occasion  brought  to¬ 
gether  a  large  and  distinguished  company. 
At  one  moment  we  were  introduced  to  a  learn¬ 
ed  judge;  the  next  to  a  lawyer,  whose  reputa¬ 
tion  is  not  confined  to  his  own  city  or  State ; 
now  to  a  Member  of  Congress,  familiar  with 
the  society  of  Washington;  and  now  to  the 
editor  of  the  Memphis  Appeal  or  Avalanche — 
papers  which  are  known  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  ladies  were  all  brightness  and  guyety. 
Among  them  was  a  daughter  of  the  famous 
Admiral  Semmes  of  the  Alabama,  in  whom,  as 
in  others  present,  there  was  a  cordiality  of 
manner  which  is  peculiar  to  the  South,  and 
which  gives  a  great  charm  to  the  best  South¬ 
ern  society.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  compar¬ 
ing  society  in  one  place  with  that  in  another ; 
but  I  could  not  perceive  much  difference  be¬ 
tween  this  reception  and  a  simiiar  one  in  New 
York.  Wherever  in  the  worid  you  bring  to¬ 
gether  “fair  women  and  brave  men,”  there  is 
society.  I  was  reminded  of  a  remark  which 
Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  made  to  me  after 
her  return  from  England,  where  she  had  seen 
much  of  high  life,  and  been  feted  by  lords  and 
ladies,  whom  many  suppose  to  be  very  assum¬ 
ing  and  pretentious  because  of  their  rank,  but 
of  whom  she  said  that  she  found  them  “ju.st 
like  the  nicest  people  in  our  own  country  ” ; 
that  from  the  very  fact  that  they  had  an  as¬ 
sured  position,  they  had  often  the  most  unas¬ 
suming  manners.  Such  men  and  women  do 
not  belong  exclusively  to  any  class  or  coun¬ 
try  :  they  are  the  rich  inheritance  of  all  highly- 
civilized  nations.  In  our  own  country  they' 
may  be  found  alike  in  the  North  and  the  South. 
If  this  evening’s  gathering  were  a  fair  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  society  of  Memphis,  it  must 
be  a  very’  agreeable  city'  to  live  in. 

The  next  morning  we  were  driven  round  the 
town  by  the  Mayor  and  a  delegation  of  citi¬ 
zens,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Allen, 
who  has  been  a  successful  merchant  here  for 
the  past  fifty  years.  We  were  surprised  at  the 
extent  of  the  city  and  its  business  activity. 
Memphis  is  one  of  the  greatest  cotton  marts 
in  the  South.  It  is  right  in  the  line  of  the  Cot¬ 
ton  Belt,  which  stretches  from  east  to  west, 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississipjii,  cotton 
being  brought  in  large  quantities  from  Arkan¬ 
sas  to  Memphis  as  the  most  convenient  point 
for  shipment.  To  prepare  it  for  this,  a  first  ne¬ 
cessity  is  that  it  be  “  comi)re8sed  ”  to  reduce 
its  bulk,  and  this  is  itself  a  large  and  profitable 
industry.  Coionel  Montgomery,  our  host  of 
the  last  evening,  is  at  the  head  of  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  comi>ressing  establishment ;  and  here 
we  hatched  the  operation  of  the  huge  Levia¬ 
than,  which  takes  up  the  big,  bulging,  bloated 
bales,  and  squeezes  them  till  all  their  “  starch  ” 
is  tiikcn  out  of  them,  and  they  lie  as  fiat  as  so 
many  pancakes.  Next  we  entered  a  factory’ 
for  expressing  the  oil  from  cotton-seed,  and  by 
the  w'ay  it  kept  oozing  out,  and  falling  drip, 
drip,  into  the  pans  below,  we  judged  that  the 
yield  w’as  sufficient,  not  only  to  grease  innumer¬ 
able  wheels,  and  make  all  kinds  of  machinery 
run  smoothly,  but  to  supply  “  oleomargarine  ” 
for  the  whole  Southern  country'. 

But  Memphis  was  first  laid  out,  not  so  much 
for  a  manufacturing  as  a  commercial  city,  its 
position  on  the  Mississippi  giving  it  facilities 
for  trade  up  and  down  through  twenty  degrees 
of  latitude.  It  is  still  a  port  of  entry,  as  one 
may  see  by  the  Custom  House,  built  of  stone, 
which  stands  high  up  on  the  bluff,  overlooking 
both  town  and  river ;  and  by  the  stately  steam¬ 
ers  which  are  floating  up  and  down.  But  a 
IMJrtion  of  the  traffic  is  being  diverted  to  the 
railroads.  It  seemed  a  bold  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  newly-constructed  line  from  Mem¬ 
phis  to  New  Orleans  to  “  run  opposition  to  the 
Mississippi  river  ” ;  but  the  issue  has  justified 
it,  as  it  transported  the  very  first  year  several 
hundred  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  and  the 
amount  must  increase  from  year  to  year.  Of 
coui'se  transi>ortation  by  water  is  cheaper  than 
by  land,  but  it  is  subject  to  many  contingen¬ 
cies.  The  Missi8sipi>i  is  an  unruly  monster: 
it  is  like  a  wild  horse,  which,  when  he  “takes 
the  bits  in  his  teeth,”  it  is  hard  to  eheck  or  to 
guide.  As  the  factories  which  we  have  just 
been  visiting  stand  on  the  bank,  being  sup¬ 
ported  partly  by  piles,  we  went  to  the  rear  to 
look  out  ui>on  the  river,  and  found  it  coming 
frightfully  near.  Although  the  Spring  flood 
had  as  yet  but  just  begun,  the  current  was 
sweeping  against  the  bank  with  great  violence, 
here  and  there  washing  it  away,  so  that  it  must 
soon  be  a  question  whether  the  factories  shall 
not  be  removed  to  higher  ground,  or  piles  be 
driven  thicker  and  deeper,  and  filled  in  with 
blocks  of  granite,  to  secure  a  permanent  foun¬ 
dation.  In  looking  at  the  map,  I  have  often 
been  puzzled  by  the  windings  of  the  Great 
River,  which  were  like  the  contortions  of  a 
serpent  in  pain,  w'rithing  and  twisting  in  its 
agony.  I  tried  to  discover  the  final  cause  of 
this— how  it  was  done  and  what  it  wasfiyr.  Now, 
as  I  watch  it  and  see  its  destructive  power,  I 
cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  a  ^  provision  of  Na¬ 
ture  or  of  Providence  (call  it  which  you  please) 
to  preserve  the  country  from  destruction :  for  if 


the  Mississippi  w'ere  to  flow  in  a  straight  line 
from  its  head-waters  to  the  Gulf,  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  would  acquire  such  velocity  and 
momentum,  that  it  would  sweep  away  the 
country  on  its  banks,  and  carry  millions  of 
acres  of  the  richest  land  in  the  world  into  the 
sea. 

After  we  had  thus  taken  a  general  sur^'ey  of 
the  city  and  its  surroundings,  w'e  returned  to 
our  car  to  take  our  departure.  Our  friends 
were  with  us  to  bid  us  farewell,  and  Mayor 
Hedden  “improved  the  occasion”  to  offer  a 
few  remarks.  In  these  he  enlarged  on  the 
grow'th  of  Memphis  in  the  last  few  years,  and 
the  great  future  to  which  it  was  destined.  He 
welcomed  the  opening  of  each  new  railroad 
which  made  this  city  its  terminus,  as  it  brought 
more  business  and  more  wealth.  Across  the 
Mississippi  were  other  railroads  traversing  an¬ 
other  State,  and  reaching  out  their  long  arms 
into  other  regions  of  equal  fertility.  Why 
should  these  two  divisions  of  our  Great  Valley 
be  separated  ?  At  St.  Louis  a  bridge  had  been 
built,  so  that  the  trains  from  the  East  and  the 
West  rolled  across  without  unloading  a  single 
car.  Why  should  not  Memphis  have  the  same 
addition  to  its  present  facilities  ?  That  was 
the  one  thing  needed,  and  it  was  sure  to  come. 

“  The  next  time  you  visit  our  city,”  said  the 
Mayor,  raising  himself  to  his  full  height  (and 
he  is  a  tall  man),  “  you  will  see  a  magnificent 
bridge  spanning  yonder  river.  And-  and— 
Gentlemen,”  [here  he  paused  to  make  his  words 
emphatic]  “  we  expect  you  to  p.\y  for  it  !  ”  This 
was  received  with  a  shout  of  api)lausc,  and 
from  the  remarks  I  afterwards  heard  in  the 
car,  I  do  not  think  it  w'ould  be  difficult  to  raise, 
even  among  the  members  of  our  own  party, 
the  necessary  sum  (only  a  trifle  of  two  or  three 
millions)  to  build  it.  Welcome  the  day !  And 
may  we  all  be  there  to  ride  over  it! 

But  just  now  we  are  to  ride  in  another  direc¬ 
tion.  Our  iron  horse  has  been  standing  on  the 
track  for  several  hours,  “  champing  at  the  bit,” 
and  as  we  let  him  go,  his  head  is  turned  to  the 
northeast,  making  straight  for  Louisville  on  the 
Ohio.  But  it  is  a  long  ride,  and  (us  Memphis 
is  in  the  extreme  southw'est  corner  of  Tennes¬ 
see,  not  far  from  the  Mississippi  line,)  the 
distance  that  we  shall  niake  by  daylight  will 
be  within  the  State  of  Tennessee,  of  which  I 
have  a  few  i)arting  words  to  say  before  w'e 
cross  the  border  into  Kentucky.  It  is  with 
States  as  it  is  with  men :  some  are  overrated, 
and  some  are  underrated ;  some  pass  for  iess 
than  they  are  worth,  and  some  for  a  great  deal 
more.  Judging  States  by  a  fair  test,  it  seems 
to  me  that  Tennessee  has  not  had  justice  done 
to  her,  either  in  history  or  in  public  opinion. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  about  Virginia,  though 
less  now  than  a  generation  ago,  when  she  was 
the  Old  Dominion,  the  Mother  of  Presidents. 
Then  South  Carolina,  in  the  days  of  Calhoun, 
stepped  to  the  front  as  the  defender  of  South¬ 
ern  institutions,  the  leader  in  a  war  which  was 
to  grind  her  to  the  dust;  and  behind  her  stood 
Georgia,  the  “Empire  State  of  the  South”; 
and  Louisiana :  and  Texas,  which  is  truly  an 
empire  in  itself;  while  farther  North,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  the  home  of  Henry  Clay,  was  regarded 
as  possessing  the  flower  of  Southern  chivalry. 
But  Tennessee,  sandwiched  between  Kentucky 
and  Georgia  and  Alabama,  was  somewhat 
overlooked.  And  yet  Tennesst*e  has  given 
three  Presidents  to  the  Union,  w'hile  from  all 
the  rest  of  the  South  appears  only  one  other 
name  for  more  than  sixty  years— that  of  Gen. 
Zachary  Taylor.  Wherefore  she  need  not  be 
so  very  much  abashed  in  the  presence  of  her 
ambitious  neighbors.  Indeed  it  appears  to 
me  that  in  the  whoh*  sisterhood  of  Southern 
States,  there  is  not  one  more  worthy  to  lift  up 
her  head  than  good  old  Tennessee. 

Is  there  any  which  has  a  finer  position — one 
more  central  or  commanding  ?  Tennessee  is 
geographically  a  part  of  the  Great  Valley.  Not 
only  is  her  w'estern  border  formed  by  the  Mis- 
sissijipi,  but  her  great  rivers,  the  Tenne.ssee 
and  the  Cumberland,  which  flow  northward, 
empty  into  the  Ohio,  and  thus  find  their  way 
back  into  the  “Amazon,”  that  drains  all  tribu¬ 
taries  from  the  Alleghenies  to  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  But  for  all  this,  Tennessee  is  not  so  ex¬ 
clusively  a  river  State  as  some  others — Missis¬ 
sippi,  for  instance,  or  Arkansas,  or  Louisiana — 
for  her  territory  reaches  half  w'ay  to  the  At¬ 
lantic,  and  she  lies  stretched  out  f»n  the  face 
of  the  country,  like  a  sleeping  giant,  with  her 
feet  dijiped  in  the  waters  of  the  Great  River, 
while  her  head  rests  majestically  in  the  lap  of 
the  Eastern  mountains. 

Thus  she  has  every  variety  of  surface  and 
scenery.  Eastern  Tennessee  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  portions  of  our  whole  country.  As 
the  mountains  of  Virginia  are  continued  south- 
westward  along  the  line  that  separates  Ten¬ 
nessee  from  the  Carolinas,  and  reach  out  far 
on  either  side,  tho.se  who  are  familiar  with  the 
beauties  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  will  find  these  repeated  in  Eastern  Ten¬ 
nessee.  And  yet  this  region  is  little  known  to 
Northern  excursionists,  who  make  their  annual 
visits  to  the  White  Hills  of  New'  Hampshire, 
and  seem  not  to  know  anything  of  a  region  of 
e(iual  attraction,  w'hich  is  hardly  twenty-four 
hours  from  New'  York.  Now'  that  a  novelist 
has  appeared  in  the  p(“rson  of  a  Southern  lady, 
who  has  laid  the  scene  of  her  stories  in  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  of  Tennessee,  w'hich 
she  describes  with  the  touch  of  a  landscape 
painter,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  lovers  of  the 
picturesque  will  turn  their  steps  in  that  di 
rection.  If  w'e  had  a  friend  w  ho  was  fond  of 
riding  on  hor.seback,  and  looking  about  for 
some  untravelleil  region  in  w  hich  to  take  his 
Summer  excursion,  we  should  advise  him  to 
take  his  way  to  Eastern  Tennessee,  where  he 
might  pass  a  few  weeks  delightfully,  riding 
over  the  ridges,  and  coming  down  into  the  val¬ 
leys  which  lie  between — a  con.stant  succession 
of  mountain  and  valley,  w  hich  will  remind  him 
of  many  beautiful  pictures  in  the  Tyrol. 

Possessed  of  such  a  territory,  the  population 
of  Tennessee  has  proved  itself  worthy  of  its 
splendid  domain.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  W’ar,  Tennessee  was  a  part  of  North 
Carolina,  and  was  largely  settled  from  that 
State.  Before  the  sons  of  New  England  push¬ 
ed  through  the  forest  to  the  Lakes,  the  wood¬ 
men  of  the  Carolinas,  with  rifles  on  their  shoul 
ders,  were  slowly  making  their  way  over  the 
mountains.  Such  is  the  picture  that  I  have  in 
my  mind’s  eye  of  the  father  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son  on  the  march,  with  his  boy  trudging  at  his 
side.  These  pioneers  w  ere  hardy  and  brave, 
facing  the  dangers  of  wild  beasts  and  more 
savage  men.  Wherever  the  woodman  came,  he 
cut  away  with  his  axe  a  little  clearing  in  the 
forest  to  let  in  the  sunlight,  and  w'ith  the  trees 
that  he  felled,  he  built  a  log  cabin— his  first 
home  in  the  wilderness. 

Among  the  early  settlers  of  the  Carolinas, 
there  was  a  strong  Scotch-Irish  element,  like 
that  W'hich  peopled  Western  Pennsylvania. 
These  men  w'ere  not  outcasts  from  the  Old 
Country':  they  left  it  because  it  was  not  wor 
thy  to  retain  them.  Some  of  them  had  fought 


at  the  Siege  of  Londonderry,  and  all  were  im¬ 
bued  with  the  ardor  of  religious  liberty,  and, 
like  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  sought  a  New  World 
that  they  might  have  freedom  to  worship  God, 
The  sons  of  these  men  who  emigrated  to  Ten¬ 
nessee  were  not  renegades  from  society— ad¬ 
venturers  seeking  to  escape  from  the  restraints 
of  civilization.  Wherever  they  came,  they  car¬ 
ried  the  Ark  of  God  with  them.  Yonder  smoke 
which  might  have  been  seen  in  those  days  far 
off  on  a  mountain  side,  curling  upwrard  in  the 
morning  air,  was  but  an  emblem  of  the  in¬ 
cense  of  prayer  which  went  up  from  the  dwell¬ 
ers  beneath.  A  God-fearing  family  in  the  wil¬ 
derness  was  the  seed-corn  of  civilization :  for 
w'here  the  log  cabin  had  been  built,  and  a  few' 
settlers  gathered  round,  the  log  school-house 
followed,  and  soon  the  log  meeting-house  nes¬ 
tled  at  their  side,  and  these  w'ere  the  elements 
of  a  Christian  community.  Such  men  w’ere 
worthy  to  be  the  founders  of  a  State — of  a 
great,  free,  Christian  Commonw'ealth. 

The  impress  of  those  noble  fathers  is  still 
seen  in  their  children  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation.  The  little  settlement  in  the  woods 
has  grown  into  a  village,  and  the  village  per¬ 
haps  into  a  city ;  and  with  the  increase  of  pop¬ 
ulation  and  material  wealth,  there  has  been  a 
corresponding  grow'th  of  institutions  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  religion.  The  log  school-house  has 
been  the  germ  of  the  Common  School  system, 
which  extends  its  blessing,  not  only  to  every 
large  town,  but  to  every  village  and  hamlet,  as 
w'cll  as  of  the  splendid  institutions  which  crown 
the  hill-tops  round  the  city  of  Nashville ;  while 
the  log  meeting-house  has  been  the  germ  of 
hundreds  of  churches,  whose  spires  pointing 
to  heaven  show'  the  religious  charat’ter  of  the 
people. 

But  my  pen  is  running  away  w  ith  me,  and  I 
must  stop.  While  I  have  been  “a-thinking” 
after  this  sort,  our  train  has  been  running 
swiftly  to  the  North,  and  as  w'e  come  to  the 
border  of  Kentucky,  I  turn  to  the  State  we 
leave  behind,  and,  applying  to  it  the  words 
W'ith  which  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  al¬ 
ways  ended  his  Thanksgiving  Proclamation, 
I  say,  “  God  bless  the  Commonwealth  of  Ten¬ 
nessee!”  H.  M.  F. 


WHEN  MY  FACE  SHALL  BE  CHANGED. 

[The  name  at  the  foot  of  these  lines  will  recall 
the  writer  who  gave  us  “  Your  Mission,”  which 
w'as  sung  with  such  fervor  during  the  war,  and 
was  the  special  favorite  of  President  Lincoln 
as  he  heard  it  at  the  meeting  of  the  Christian 
Commission  in  Washington.— Ed.  Evan.] 

At  first  when  ray  face  shall  be  changed,  and  I  go 
To  dwell  in  a  silence  that  cannot  be  broken, 

A  few  whom  I  love  will  lament  me,  I  know. 

And  eyes  will  be  dim  when  my  name  shall  be  spoken. 

If  any  have  blamed  me,  their  censure  will  cease, 

For  when  the  full  light  of  eternity  flashes. 

There’s  nothing  to  do  but  to  whisper  of  peace. 

And  no  one  can  war  with  a  handful  of  ashes. 

But  O  to  be  gone  from  the  home  that  was  mine. 

With  no  more  a  share  in  its  joy  or  its  sorrow ; 

My  part  in  its  plans  to  forever  resign. 

No  thought  of  to-day  and  no  care  for  to-morrow ! 

All  this  is  beyond  me.  How  strange  it  will  be 
To  go  on  a  journey  that  has  no  returning. 

With  year  after  year  speeding  on  without  me 
To  gladden  or  grieve  when  the  sunsets  are  burning  1 

The  children  will  lean  their  light  weight  on  the  stone. 
To  spell  out  ray  name,  and  to  question  and  wonder 
What  ’tis  to  lie  there  in  the  darkness  alone  [thunder. 
Through  moonlight  and  starlight  and  rolling  of 

But  then  in  a  moment  some  butterfly  gay 
Will  hover  above  them  and  chide  their  delaying. 

With  beautiful  wings  it  will  lure  them  away, 

And  they  will  forget  all  the  stone  ha.s  been  saying. 

But  I  shall  lie  patiently  there  in  my  place. 

The  slumber  a  part  of  my  life  and  my  story; 

Till  some  time  the  morning  will  flash  in  my  face, 

And  I  shall  awake  to  its  gladness  and  glory. 

Ellen  M.  H.  Gates. 


peevish  and  rebellious  JVhys  ?  will  only  chafe 
and  worry  our  sore  hearts,  and  brinpr  no  an¬ 
swer.  Infinitely  better  is  it  for  us  to  be  still, 
and  know  that  He  is  God. 

If  He  did  it,  then  there  was  not  a  shadow'  of 
cruelty  or  a  shred  of  unkindness  in  the  afflic¬ 
tion.  This  is  a  precious  discovery ;  for  we  can 
bear  almost  any  blow  more  patiently  if  we  feel 
sure  that  pure  love  held  the  rod.  Love  never 
wronpfs  us.  Love  never  tortures  us,  never  de¬ 
ceives  us.  Love  never  inflicts  a  wanton  wound. 
The  same  love  that  “  spared  not  His  own  Son, 
but  delivered  Him  up  ”  for  our  redemption, 
took  your  son  and  my  daughter  out  of  our 
clinging  grasp ;  and  did  it,  too,  without  asking 
our  permission. 

“  But  I  cannot  understand  how  a  loving  Fa¬ 
ther  could  take  my  darling  away,  while  other 
people  have  a  houseful  of  children  undisturb¬ 
ed  ” ;  and  another  says :  “  If  I  had  not  been 
so  perfectly  happy  w'ith  my  husband,  then  I 
should  feel  more  reconciled  ” ;  and  another 
says :  “  This  is  a  strange  w’ay  of  showing  love.” 
Good  friends,  this  is  not  the  world  to  unravel 
mysteries  in,  or  the  place  to  demand  explana¬ 
tions.  Up  yonder  is  another  w'orld,  in  which 
we  “  shall  know  even  as  w'e  are  know'n.”  This 
world  is  God’s  primary  school ;  you  and  I  are 
the  little  ignorant  scholars.  When  the  All¬ 
wise  and  loving  Teacher  is  speaking,  the  duti¬ 
ful  child  should  keep  still.  When  He  appoints 
us  hard  lessons,  we  should  learn  them,  oven 
though  the  tears  fall  fast  upon  the  page.  The 
mightiest,  deepest  lesson  to  be  learned  in  this 
w'orld  is  to  let  God  have  His  w'ay.  Your  brain 
and  my  brain  are  not  big  enough  to  compre¬ 
hend  all  the  mysteries  of  Divine  providence; 
but  your  heart  and  my  heart  may  trust  our 
gracious  compassionate  Father  enough  to  say 
“  Lord,  not  as  I  w’ill,  but  as  Thou  wilt ;  I  open 
not  my  mouth  because  Thou  didst  it.” 

If  we  could  push  ajar  the  gates  of  life 
And  stand  within,  and  all  God’s  workings  see. 

Wo  could  interpret  all  this  doubt  and  strife. 

And  for  each  mystery  could  find  a  key. 

But  not  to-day.  Then  be  content,  poor  heart  1 
God’s  plans,  like  lilies  pure  and  white,  unfold. 

We  must  not  tear  the  close-shut  leaves  a|iart: 

Time  will  reveal  the  calyxes  of  gold. 

And  if  through  patient  toil  we  roach  the  laud 
Where  tired  feet,  with  sandals  loose,  may  rest. 

When  wo  shall  clearly  see  and  understand, 

I  think  that  we  will  say,  “  God  knew  the  best.’’ 


“  THOU  DIDST  IT.” 

By  Bev.  Theodore  L,  Cnyler. 

“  I  was  dumb;  I  opened  not  my  mouth,  be- 
catisc  Thou  didst  it."  David  the  singer  has 
become  David  the  silent.  The  great  mtisician 
is  mute.  His  harp  is  hung  up;  the  most  elo¬ 
quent  of  his  generation  is  speechless.  Why? 
Is  his  heart  so  utterly  broken  that  he  is  struck 
dumb  ?  Overwhelming  grief  does  indeed  some¬ 
times  seem  to  paralyze  the  tongue,  so  that  the 
sufferer  cannot  speak,  and  congeals  the  fount 
of  tears  so  that  the  sufferer  cannot  weep.  The 
most  pathetic  picture  of  grief  that  I  ever  saw 
was  a  noble  woman,  who  on  her  marriage-day 
heard  the  terrible  tidings  that  the  man  who.se 
hand  was  to  clasp  hers  had  suddenly  died  while 
on  his  W’ay  to  their  nuptials.  Her  brown  hair 
blanched  with  the  shock,  and  she  sat  speech- 
le.ss  without  a  tear.  We  pastors  often  encoun¬ 
ter  the  cases  of  crushing  bereavement  in  whieh 
even  the  relief  of  tears  is  denied.  Congested 
grief  is  the  w’orst  of  all  grief. 

But  the  Psalmist’s  silence  w’as  not  of  that 
character;  he  has  told  us  why  he  opened  not 
his  mouth.  He  had  been  brought  face  to 
face  with  this  tremendous  fact.  Thou  didst  it ! 
An  Almighty  and  All-loving  Father  had  laid 
His  hand  heavily  on  David’s  back  in  chastise¬ 
ment,  and  the  Psalmist  lays  his  own  hand  upon 
his  lips.  “  I  am  silenced  now ;  I  will  quiet 
myself  as  a  child  that  is  weaned  of  its  mother. 
God  did  it.” 

Ah,  my  dear  friends  w’ho  may  be  reading 
these  lines  to-day  with  a  smarting  heart,  it  is  a 
glorious  discovery  which  w’c  make  when  w’e 
discover  God’s  hand  in  an  experience  of  sor¬ 
row.  If  a  fellow’  man  has  w’ounded  us,  or 
wronged  us,  we  may  scold  at  his  stupidity,  or 
vent  our  indignation  at  his  unkindness;  the 
charity  of  forgiveness  is  the  utmost  grace  we 
can  exercise.  But  w’hen  we  come  up  to  face 
our  Heavenly  Father,  and  recognize  His  great 
overshadowing  hand  in  the  cloud  of  sorrow', 
then  there  is  nothing  for  us  but  silence  and 
submission.  Questionings  wili  bring  no  an¬ 
swer;  God  keeps  His  own  secrets.  Murmur- 
ings  only  aggravate  the  suffering.  Rebellion 
is— ruin.  Push  as  far  as  we  can,  and  press  as 
hard  as  we  may,  w'e  cannot  force  that  solid 
gate  of  mystery’  on  which  is  inscribed  “  God 
did  it.” 

Well,  then,  as  wre  sit  and  read  those  words 
through  our  tears,  let  us  try  to  take  in  their 
W’ondcrful  instruction  and  their  precious  con¬ 
solation.  Did  my  Ali-wise  Father  do  it  ?  Then 
it  W'as  no  blind  stroke  of  Fate,  and  no  hap¬ 
hazard  blunder  of  ignorance.  He  makes  no 
mistakes.  Justw’herein  the  w’isdom  of  God’s 
treatment  of  me  lies,  I  do  not  comprehend  any 
more  than  your  little  boy  comprehends  the 
inside  w’orks  of  the  clock  when  he  looks  at  its 
face  and  reads  the  figures  “VIII.”  He  says 
“  It  is  eight  o’clock,  and  I  must  be  off  to 
school.”  He  accepts  the  fact  without  going 
behind  the  clock-face.  So  you  and  I  are  to 
accept  the  transcendent  truth  that  God  doeth 
all  things  well,  although  He  does  not  admit  us 
into  the  mysteries  of  His  providence.  Our 


OFF  THE  ISLAND  OF  PATMOS  ON  THE 
LORD’S  DAT. 

Although  the  following  is  a  private  letter,  we 
are  sure  that  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  enjoy 
with  us  the  picture  which  Dr.  Dennis  here  gives 
of  sailing  by  the  Isle  called  Patmos  “on  a 
calm  and  radiant  Sabbath  morning  ” : 

Beyrout,  Syria,  April  7,  1886. 

My  dear  Dr.  Field:  Your  kind  remembrance 
of  us  in  sending  a  copy  of  your  iast  volume, 
“  The  Greek  Islands  and  Turkey  after  the 
War,”  is  gratefully  appreciated.  In  our  re¬ 
cent  jeurney  from  America,  we  passed  over  the 
route  you  describe,  only  in  the  reverse  direc¬ 
tion.  It  was  all  fresh  and  vivid  to  us,  and  gave 
us  special  enjoyment  in  reading  your  graphic 
descriptions.  We  jiassed  by  the  Island  of  Pat¬ 
mos  on  a  calm  and  radiant  Sabbath  morning, 
and  I  remember  well  the  sweet  tenderness  and 
exhilaration  of  feeling  which  filled  our  hearts 
that  day.  Your  noble  and  beautiful  chapter 
on  the  Revelation  of  J  ohn,  seemed  to  give  ut¬ 
terance  to  thoughts  and  feelings  too  deep  for 
our  voicing,  which  had  held  our  hearts  in  mys¬ 
tic  thrall  as  we  gazed  at  the  glittering  heights 
from  which  .Tohn  beheld  those  wonderful  vis¬ 
ions.  What  rare  pleasure  and  instruction  you 
have  given  to  your  many  readers  who  have 
journeyed  with  you  in  your  w’onderful  “per¬ 
sonally  conducted”  party  through  the  Orient. 

You  will  be  rejoiced  to  hear  of  the  prosperity 
of  our  mission  this  Winter.  The  Lord’s  Spirit 
is  doing  a  blessed  work  in  Syria.  Sabbath  be¬ 
fore  last  we  admitted  twenty-five  to  our  native 
church  here  in  Beyrout.  Others  will  follow  at 
the  next  communion.  Of  those  just  admitted, 
tweive  are  young  men  from  our  college  classes. 
We  hear  of  a  little  village  hard  by  the  “  enter¬ 
ing  in  of  Hamath,”  among  the  extreme  north¬ 
ern  outi»osts  of  our  flehi,  where  twenty  are  ap¬ 
plying  to  be  received  into  the  church.  The 
Turkish  Government  has  been  pushing  a  vig¬ 
orous  attack  upon  our  schools,  and  including 
neighboring  missions,  some  thirty  have  been 
closed.  It  is,  however,  rather  a  distracting 
Spring  at  the  capital,  and  while  Prince  Alexan¬ 
der  and  the  Greeks  are  affording  a  vigorous  di¬ 
version,  W'e  are  quietly  opening  our  schools 
again,  in  the  hope  that  we  shail  be  aiiowed  to 
go  on  unmolested. 

Dr.  Newman  Hall  of  London  is  with  us,  and 
will  preach  in  the  college  chapel  upon  a  com¬ 
ing  Sabbatii.  We  shall  also  have  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  Dr.  Munro  Gibson,  formerly  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  at  our  English  service  in  the  mission 
church.  Yours  most  sincerely, 

James  S.  Dennis. 


<Dur  IJooite 


A  DAUGHTER  OF  FIFE.* 

This  is  truly  a  delightful  story’— a  story 
wrought  out  of  the  simplest  materials,  and 
yet  put  together  with  such  womanly  grace  and 
skill  as  to  have  a  genuine  fascination.  Indeed 
its  charm,  in  great  part,  lies  in  its  very  sim¬ 
plicity— in  the  absence  of  anything  forced,  un¬ 
natural,  or  sensational.  The  heroine  is  a  young 
woman,  bom  and  bred  among  the  “  fisher  folk  ” 
of  the  Scottish  coast,  and  yet  possessing  such 
a  force  of  character,  united  to  beauty  of  per¬ 
son,  as  captivates  one  of  very  different  station 
in  life,  who  goes  down  to  the  sea  to  pass  a  few’ 
weeks  in  boating  and  sketching.  This  seems 
like  a  common  love  story,  but  the  whole  tone 
is  so  exquisitely  pure  and  sweet,  the  lines  are 
drawn  with  such  delicate  touches,  and  yet  so 
firmly  and  distinctly,  that  we  recognize  the 
writer  as  a  true  artist.  There  is  hardly  any¬ 
thing  whieh  can  be  called  a  plot,  and  yet  In  the 
development  of  the  simple  tale  there  are  many 
exquisite  pictures  of  Scottish  life  and  Scottish 
character.  In  reading  we  seem  to  inhale  the 
breezes  from  the  sea,  so  fresh  and  bracing  is 
the  air  of  the  book.  The  daughter  of  Fife  has 
her  trials,  but  they  are  borne  with  such  un¬ 
swerving  loyalty  to  truth,  such  fidelity  to  every 
trust,  and  such  faith  in  an  overruling  Provi¬ 
dence,  as  make  a  most  attractive  picture  of 
Scottish  piety.  Nor  is  that  faith  unrewarded. 
The  book  ends  just  as  we  wish  it  to  end,  and 
so  we  are  spared  the  disappointment  and  irrita¬ 
tion  which  often  foliow  the  reading  of  modem 
romances.  Altogether  we  have  not  taken  up 
in  many  a  day  a  story  so  simple,  and  yet  which 
has  given  us  so  much  real  satisfaction.  As 
such,  we  commend  it  to  all  who  love  nature  and 
goodness  rather  than  high-spiced  and  sensa¬ 
tional  books  of  fiction. 

•A  Dauobtxb  or  Fife.  By  Amelia  E.  Barr.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Dodd,  Mead  A  Co. 


Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.,  publishers,  an¬ 
nounce  their  removal  from  900  Broadway,  to 
No.  38  West  ’JSrd  street.  Their  old  store  at  the 
corner  of  20th  street  is  to  be  taken  dowm,  and 
hence  the  necessity  of  removal  to  West  23rd 
street,  which  by  the  way  is  getting  into  liter¬ 
ary  favor.  The  Putnams  pioneered  the  way 
thither  a  few  years  ago ;  Messrs.  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Company  went  next,  and  now  Mr.  Randolph 
takes  up  his  abode  hard  by  them,  further  qual¬ 
ifying  the  atmosphere  with  the  fragrance  of 
many  admirable  books  and  lesser  publications. 
He  has  been  a  long  time  on  Broadway — about 
thirty-five  years,  or  the  full  time  of  one  gener¬ 
ation.  And  he  may  bo  said  to  have  led  the  up¬ 
town  movement,  so  far  as  our  book-stores  are 
concerned.  He  began  oi)posite  Bond  street, 
when  there  was  no  store  above  Fourth,  save  a 
few  for  the  sale  of  drags  and  groceries.  The 
firm  (always  partial  to  a  corner)  next  occupied 
a  store  at  Ninth  street,  next  below  Stewart’s, 
removing  thepce  a  decade  or  so  ago  to  20th 
street,  where  they  have  since  been.  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph  is  now  a  senior  among  book-sellers  yet 
actively  engaged  in  business,  and  a  host  of 
those  who  know  and  greatly  esteem  him,  will 
be  glad  to  find  him  and  his  pleasant  partners 
installed  in  their  new’  and  attractive  store  at 
38  West  23rd  street. 

“  The  late  Col.  Burnaby’s  political  novel  is 
to  be  called  ‘  Passion  and  Politics,’  ”  says  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette.  “  The  time  of  the  action  is 
cast  ‘in  the  dim  and  distant  future’ — say 
about  ten  years  hence— and  treats  fully  of  the 
Irish  problem  and  other  social  matters.  A 
strong  element  of  interest  runs  through  the 
love  scenes,  while  another  feature — likely  to 
be  the  most  poi)ular— is  the  very  free  and  mer¬ 
ciless  manner  in  which  Ministers  and  other 
public  men,  immediately  recognizable  under 
their  thin  disguises,  are  introduced.  The  book 
is  written  in  the  Colonel’s  well  known  incisive 
style,  and  the  interest  is  well  sustained.  It 
will  be  prefaced  by  a  biographical  sketch  writ¬ 
ten  by  his  late  private  secretary,  Mr.  Percival 
Hughes,  and  many  interesting  letters  will  be 
included.” 

Robert  Carter  &  Brothers  have  a  volume  of 
new  Sermons  by  the  great  London  Tabernacle 
preacher,  Mr,  Spurgeon.  The  title  is  that  giv¬ 
en  to  the  first  discourse,  derived  from  Matt, 
viii.  14,  15.  This  text  records  the  recovery  of 
Peter’s  wife’s  mother  from  a  fever  by  the  touch 
of  Jesus,  and  the  fact  that  “  she  arose  and  min¬ 
istered  unto  them.”  Hence  the  title,  “First 
Healing  and  then  Service.”  There  are  seven¬ 
teen  sermons,  and  the  date  of  delivery  is  re¬ 
corded  at  the  head  of  each— thus  the  first  was 
pronounced  on  April  19th,  1886,  and  the  closing 
one  on  Oct.  25th.  Though  not  so  robust  phys- 
icaliy  as  he  once  was,  there  is  no  letting  down 
in  the  vigor  and  pungency  of  Mr.  Spurgeon’s 
sermons,  and  there  is  an  added  charm  as  of 
autumnal  ripeness. 

George  R.  Lockwood  &  Son  send  us  several 
tasteful  little  issues  appropriate  to  Easter 
meditations  and  greetings,  viz :  Easter  Bells ; 
Poems  for  Easter,  by  Frances  Ridley  Haver- 
gal  ;  and  Spring  Flowers  for  Easter.  Swathed 
in  immaculate  covers  bearing  skeleton  titles 
in  silver,  blended  with  appropriate  insignia  of 
lily,  or  cross  and  crown,  and  secured  with  a 
silken  tie,  they  are  very  appropriate  reminders 
of  the  blessed  event. 

The  revision  of  Bryan’s  great  Dictionary  of 
Painters  and  Engravers,  which  has  been  under 
way  abroad  for  nearly  two  years,  has  now 
made  such  progress  that  the  first  volume  (half 
the  w’ork)  is  ready.  In  its  enlarged  form,  the 
book  is  brought  down  to  date,  and  contains 
twice  the  matter  of  any  earlier  edition.  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.  are  the  American  publishers. 

Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  have  just  issued  a 
new  edition  of  Mr,  Roe’s  “Success  with  Small 
Fruits,”  at  the  reduced  price  of  $2.50— just 
one-half  of  what  has  hitherto  been  asked  for 
it.  As  will  be  remembered,  this  work  is  finely 
illustrated.  This  now  edition  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  sundry  revisions  by  the  author. 

’The  late  Mrs.  Jackson’s  story  “Zeph,”  is  al¬ 
ready  in  its  sixth  thousand.  “  Glimpses  of 
Three  Coasts,”  from  the  same  pen,  will  short¬ 
ly  be  published  by  Roberts  Brothers.  Places 
in  California,  Oregon,  Scotland,  England,  Nor¬ 
way,  Denmark,  and  Germany,  are  meant. 

The  volume  called  “Students’  Songs,”  col¬ 
lated  by  William  H.  Hills  and  published  by 
Moses  King,  while  they  were  both  Harvard 
undergraduates,  has  sold  up  to  nearly  60,000 
copies,  reimbursing  both  gentlemen  for  all 
their  college  expenses. 

President  Noah  Porter’s  now  completed  work 
on  “  Kant’s  Ethics  ”  will  shortly  appear  as  the 
fifth  volume  in  the  series  of  “  German  Philo¬ 
sophical  Classics,”  [tublished  by  S.  C.  Griggs 
&  Co.  of  Chicago.  The  book  contrasts  “  Kant’s 
Ethical  Theory  ”  with  his  practical  teachings. 

S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.  of  Chicago  are  about  to 
publish  a  work  which  will  present  a  new  theory 
to  exjdain  solar  phenomena,  under  the  title 
“  Solar  Heat,  Gravitation,  and  Sun  Spots  ” ; 
and  also  “Geological  Studies,”  by  Professor 
Alexander  Winchell. 

The  Phrenological  Journal  and  Science  of 
Health  for  April,  presents  a  portrait  of  John  B. 
Gough,  together  with  a  biographical  sketch, 
written  in  kindly  spirit  and  from  the  point  of 
view  peculiar  to  this  publication.  Its  health 
suggestions  are  a  feature  of  this  monthly. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.  will  publish  shortly  “  The 
Romance  of  the  Moon,”  sixteen  pen-and-ink 
drawings  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Mitchell,  artist-editor  of 
Life. 

new  PUBLICATIUNS. 

D.  Appletob  &  Co.,  New  York;  SonRB  aad  Ballads  of  Uie 
Southern  People.  1861-1865.  Collected  and  Edited  hr 

Frank  Moore. - Allette  (La  Morte).  By  Octave  Feulllet, 

author  of  "  The  Romance  of  a  Poor  Young  Man,"  etc. 

Translated  by  J.  Henry  Hager. Annual.  1885. 

American  Tract  Society,  New  York  :  Dick  Langdon’s  Ca¬ 
reer  In  Satan’s  Schools  and  Christ’s  Schools.  By  Mrs.  8.  A. 

F.  Herbert. - Frolic  Left  Out;  or.  Country  Children.  By 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Butts,  author  of  “  Frolic  Stories,’’  etc.  , 

Cassell  k  Co.,  New  York :  Cassell’s  “  Rainbow  ’’  Series  of 
Original  Novels.  A  Prince  of  Darkness.  By  Florence 

Warden,  author  of  “  The  House  on  the  Marsh,’’  etc. - 

Cassell’s  National  Library,  e<llted  by  Prof.  Henry  Morley : 
The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart. 

Chautauqua  Press,  117  Franklin  street,  Boston ;  The 
Chautauqua  Movement.  By  John  H.  Vincent.  With  an 
Introduction  by  President  Lewis  Miller. 

Funk  k  Wagnalls,  New  York :  Praise  Songs  of  Israel.  A 
New  Rendering  of  the  Book  of  Psalms.  New  anti  Revised 
Etlltlon.  By  John  DeWltt.  D.D.,of  the  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  aMemberof  the  American  Old 
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By  Lertnard  Woolsey  Bacon. - The  Two  Books  of  Nature 

anil  Revelation  Collated.  By  Oeorge  D.  Armstrong.  D.D., 

Pastor  of  Ihe  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Norfolk,  Va. - 

A  Timid  Brave.  The  Story  of  an  Indian  Uprising.  By 
William  Justin  Harsha,  author  of  “  Ploughed  Under,"  lie. 

Harper’s  Franklin  Square  Library ;  Demos.  A  Story  of 
English  Socialism. 

Harper’s  Handy  Series  (Issued  weekly) ;  'The  Evil  Oenlus. 
A  Domestic  Story.  By  Wilkie  Collins,  author  of  “  The 
Woman  In  White,"  kc. 

Oeorge  Routledge  k  Sons,  New  York :  Routledge’s  World 
Library.  Lite  of  Nelson.  By  Joseph  Allen..  With  an  In¬ 
troduction  by  the  Bev.  Hugh  Reginald  Hawels,  H.A. 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  Philadelphia;  Ralph 
Weston’s  Secret;  or.  Unto  the  Fourth  Generation.  By  C.  8. 

M.,  author  of  “  'Phe  Victory  Won,”  etc. Walter  Harmsen. 

A  Tale  of  Reformation  Tiroes  In  Holland.  By  E.  Osrdes. 
Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  Bev.  Daniel  Van  Pelt. 
Magaalnes :  May— New  Princeton  Review  (A.  C.  Armstrong 
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TRIP  TO  MEXICO.— III. 

By  George  C.  Hoyes,  D.D. 

THE  FATE  OF  MAXIHILIAIV. 

Of  all  the  towns  through  which  the  Mexican 
Central  passes,  Queretaro  and  Tula  are  the 
most  interesting.  The  former,  containing  50,- 
000  inhabitants,  lies  in  a  beautiful  valley  which 
Is  enclosed  east  and  west  by  picturesque 
mountain  scenery.  Here,  in  1848,  the  Mexican 
Congress  ratified  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico.  For  a  Mexican 
city  Queretaro  is  handsomely  built.  The  plazas 
and'alameda,  filled  with  palm  trees  and  ba¬ 
nanas,  the  numerous  fountains,  the  clean  and 
winding  streets,  and  the  splendid  aqueduct, 
some  of  the  arches  of  which  are  ninety  feet 
high,  probably  the  finest  structure  of  its  kind 
in  the  country,  give  to  the  city  an  attractive 
appearance. 

But  its  chief  interest  is  in  its  association 
with  the  tragical  death  of  the  ill-fated  Maxi¬ 
milian.  Here  the  man  who  had  tried  to  play 
emperor  was  compelled  to  stand  a  siege ;  here 
he  was  betrayed  by  his  intimate  friend  Miguel 
Lopez ;  here  he  was  tried  and  condemned ;  and 
here,  with  his  generals  Mejia  and  Miramon, 
who  to  the  last  were  faithful  to  his  cause  and 
his  person,  he  was  shot.  From  the  railroad 
train  as  it  passes  Queretaro,  may  be  seen  on 
the  crest  of  a  hill,  three  black  crosses,  which 
mark  the  spot  where  the  three  men  fell.  The 
low  and  somewhat  rocky  hill  is  called  the 
Cerro  de  las  Campanas,  or  Hill  of  Bells. 

The  siege  of  Queretaro,  which  the  Emperor 
called  “a  mouse-trap,”  was  maintained  for 
seventy-one  days.  Great  sufferings  were  en¬ 
dured  by  the  besieged,  and  there  were  constant 
wranglings  among  the  general  officers,  in 
which,  unfortunately,  Maximilian  supported 
Lopez,  who  betrayed  him,  and  Marquez,  against 
Mejia  and  Miramon  who  suffered  with  him. 
The  act  of  Lopez  was  one  of  extremest  perfidy. 
Mejia,  on  the  contrary,  showed  himself  as  no¬ 
ble  as  Lopez  was  base  and  infamous.  Escobe¬ 
do,  the  ^publican  general  and  leader  whom 
Mejia  had  once  befriended,  promised  that  he 
would  use  his  infiuence  to  save  the  latter’s 
life.  To  this  offer  the  noble  Indian  replied  “  I 
accept  if  the  Emperor  and  Miramon  can  be 
saved  also.”  Escobedo  replied  that  nothing 
could  save  the  Emperor.  ”  Then,”  said  Mejia, 
“  they  shall  shoot  me  with  his  Majesty.” 

Before  Maximilian  embarked  for  Mexico  he 
was  fully  warned  of  the  consequences  which 
might  befall  him,  and  he  entered  upon  his  fatal 
enterprise  with  his  eyes  open.  Very  recently 
an  interesting  account  of  Maximilian  has  been 
given  by  a  German  writer,  Baron  von  Gagem, 
who,  serving  in  Mexico  under  Santa  Anna,  was 
taken  prisoner  while  seeking  to  break  through 
the  French  force  at  Puebla,  and  was  sent  to 
France.  There,  in  1863,  he  met  the  Austrian 
Archduke.  After  vainly  endeavoring  to  dis¬ 
suade  him  from  going  to  Mexico,  he  at  last 
said  to  him,  ”I  fear  your  Imperial  Highness 
will  pay  for  the  attempt  wdth  your  head.” 
Von  Gagem  next  met  the  fallen  monarch  in 
the  cell  at  Queretaro,  from  which  he  was  led 
forth  to  be  shot.  “You  have  proved  a  true 
prophet,”  said  the  Emperor  at  once  on  seeing 
him.  Maximilian  did  not,  however,  think  that 
the  Court  Martial  would  condemn  him  to 
death,  or  that  the  sentence  would  be  carried 
out  if  they  did.  “  If  I  am  not  Emiieror  of  Mex¬ 
ico,”  he  said  to  Von  Gagern,  “I  am  an  Aus¬ 
trian  Archduke,  and  in  neither  character  has 
any  Mexican  Court  the  right  to  bring  me  to 
trial.”  Von  Gagem  explained  to  him  that 
neither  as  Emperor  nor  as  Grand  Duke  would 
he  be  tried,  but  as  a  filibuster  who  had  landed 
in  Mexico  with  a  hostile  force,  seduced  officers 
from  their  allegiance,  shot  those  who  remain¬ 
ed  loyal  to  their  country,  and  endeavored  to 
overturn  the  republic.  This  view  of  the  case 
seemed  altogether  new  to  him,  and  greatly  de¬ 
pressed  him. 

Maximilian  bore  himself  manfully  and  brave¬ 
ly  through  the  scenes  of  his  imprisonment  and 
trial,  and  in  the  fatal  hour.  During  his  last 
night,  the  priest  who  attended  him^  at  his  dic¬ 
tation  wrote  a  reverential  letter  to  the  Pope, 
which  he  signed.  Then  he  tried  to  write  a  let¬ 
ter  to  his  mother,  but  after  several  efforts,  he 
dropped  his  pen.  On  his  way  to  the  Cerro  he 
said  to  his  priest :  “  It  was  here  I  intended  to 
raise  the  fiag  of  victory,  and  it  is  here  I  am 
come  to  die!  This  life  is  a  comedy.”  He  had 
always  wished  to  die  on  a  fine  day,  and  as  he 
looked  upon  the  city  and  the  valley  spread  out 
before  him,  he  exclaimed :  “  What  a  beautiful 
view,  and  what  a  beautiful  day  to  die  on.” 
When,  with  the  military  escort  or  guard,  he 
arrived  at  the  place  of  execution,  he  gave  to 
each  of  the  firing  party  a  gold  Maximilian— a 
coin  worth  twenty  dollars— and  enjoined  them 
to  aim  at  his  breast.  Before  his  death,  he  was 
informed,  though  it  was  a  mistake,  that  his 
poor  wife — one  of  the  saddest  figures  in  history 
— was  dead.  It  was  supposed  that  his  faithful 
friend  Mejia  invented  the  story  that  he  might 
spare  his  master  the  chief  pang  that  he  had  at 
thought  of  dying,  that  he  would  leave  her  in 
misery'.  Before  taking  his  position  between 
his  companions,  he  embraced  each  of  them, 
saying  “  We  shall  soon  see  each  other  again  in 
the  other  world.”  Then,  after  addressing  a 
few  words  to  the  troops,  he  lifted  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  pointed  to  his  breast,  and  calmly  wait¬ 
ed  death. 

It  was  a  just,  if  terrible  doom.  He  had  been 
the  cause  of  untold  misery  and  suffering  to  the 
people  of  Mexico.  And  yet  his  life  might  have 
been  spared  if  his  general-in-chief  had  stopped 
the  useless  conflict  as  soon  as  his  master  was 
captured.  But  his  obstinate  continuance  of 
the  bloody  strife,  in  consequence  of  which 
twenty  thousand  lives  were  sacrificed  in  the 
siege  of  the  City  of  Mexico  alone,  turned  the 
joy  of  the  people  into  revenge.  All  efforts  to 
save  the  life  of  the  condemned  man  were  vain. 
Juarez  was  a  merciful  man,  as  well  as  great 
and  just,  but  he  could  not,  as  the  President,  in¬ 
terfere.  The  Princess  Salm-Salm  threw  herself 
at  his  feet  and  besought  his  clemency.  She 
writes,  “  I  saw  the  President  was  moved ;  he 
had  tears  in  his  eyes,  but  he  assured  me  in 
a  low,  sad  voice,  ‘I  am  grieved,  madame,  to 
.  see  you  thus  on  your  knees  before  me,  but  if 
all  the  kings  and  queens  of  Europe  were  in 
your  place.  I  could  not  spare  that  life.  It  is 
not  I  who  take  it,  it  is  the  people  and  the  law ; 
and  if  I  should  not  do  its  will,  the  people  would 
take  it,  and  mine  also.’  ” 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  story  of  the  fate  of  one 
who,  led  by'  ambition,  sought  to  erect  an  em¬ 
pire  upon  the  ruins  of  a  republic.  I  have 
paused  to  tell  it  under  the  impression  that  the 
details  given  will  be  interesting  to  every  read¬ 
er,  and  new  to  many. 

Tula,  the  Ancient  Toltec  Capital. 

The  interest  which  centers  about  Tula,  one 
hundred  miles  nearer  the  city  of  Mexico  than 
Queretaro,  arises  from  its  connection  with  a 
history  which  is  much  more  remote  and  mea¬ 
gre  as  to  details.  Tula  is  the  ancient  Toltec 
capital,  and  like  Queretaro,  is  situated  in  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  valley'.  According  to 
Prescott,  it  was  in  the  year  648  that  the  Toltecs 
came  into  this  valley  and  began  to  build  their 
city  from  some  of  the  ruins  of  which  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  many  of  the  buildings  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  city  are  constructed.  At  the  time  of  the 


Conquest  by  Cortes,  there  were  at  Tula  the  re¬ 
mains  of  extensive  buildings  to  be  seen,  and 
to-day  there  are  in  the  plaza  large  stones,  the 
sculptured 'work  on  which  may  have  been  done 
possibly  twelve  centuries  ago.  Whence  the 
Toltecs  came,  and  whither,  after  they  had 
occupied  this  valley  four  centuries,  they 
went,  no  one  knows.  Their  coming  and  going 
were  alike  mysterious.  There  are  evidences 
existing  to  this  day,  especially  in  the  Museum 
at  Mexico,  that  they  gave  to  the  country  a  civ¬ 
ilization  which  in  many  respects  was  of  an  ad¬ 
vanced  order.  Prescott  says  of  them  that  they 
were  well  instructed  in  agriculture  and  many 
of  the  most  useful  mechanic  arts,  were  nice 
workers  of  metals,  invented  the  complex  ar¬ 
rangement  of  time  adopted  by  the  Aztecs,  and 
in  short  were  the  true  fountains  of  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  which  distinguished  this  part  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  in  later  times.  But  where  all  is  so  shad¬ 
owy,  one  cannot  help  questioning  whether  this 
may  not  be  more  romance  than  true  history. 
Of  the  Aztecs  who  came  later,  we  have  much 
fuller  and  better  authenticated  memorials,  al¬ 
beit  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  in  their 
annals  between  fact  and  fiction,  a  statement 
which  might  perhaps  apply  to  the  history  of 
any  nation. 

A  Great  Encpneering  Work. 

Between  Tula  and  Mexico  every  traveller  by 
the  Mexican  Central  has  an  opportunity  to  see 
one  of  the  greatest  engineering  achievements 
ever  accomplished  by  man.  It  is  called  Tajo 
de  Nochistongo,  the  Cut  of  Nochistongo,  or 
Desague  de  Huehuetoca,  the  Drain  or  Canal  of 
Huehuetoca.  It  is  nearly  thirteen  miles  long, 
is  from  131  to  164  feet  deep,  and  at  the  top  is 
from  262  to  328  feet  wide.  The  railroad  runs 
through  the  whole  length  of  it,  about  midway 
between  the  top  and  the  bottom.  It  seemed 
safe  enough  when  we  passed  through  it,  but  it 
looked  as  if  there  might  be  danger  that  in  the 
rainy  season  the  track  would  slide  down  under 
the  weight  of  the  train,  and  thus  i)reeipitate 
it  to  the  bottom  of  the  great  cut.  This  canal 
was  built  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  five 
lakes,  Chaleo,  Ochimilco,  Tezcalo,  San  Cristo- 
val,  and  Zumpango,  in  the  valley  of  Mexico, 
and  thus  protect  the  city  from  overflow. 

The  valley  of  Mexico,  it  should  be  understood, 
is  a  great  basin,  which  though  7500  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  is  yet  exceedingly  humid  for  so 
elevated  a  region.  On  account  of  the  great  rise 
in  these  lakes,  with  no  outlet  for  the  discharge 
of  the  water,  the  capital  was  completely  inun¬ 
dated  in  the  years  1553,  1580,  1604,  and  1607,  the 
dykes  having  been  destroyed  which  were  con¬ 
structed  for  its  protection.  Accordingly,  in 
1607  the  great  work  of  building  this  outlet  was 
begun.  ,  Fifteen  thousand  Indians  were  em¬ 
ployed  ;  many  lives  were  sacrificed  an  account 
of  exposure  and  hardship.  Many  accidents 
and  disasters  attended  the  work,  but  it  was 
prosecuted,  with  some  delays,  until  1629.  In 
that  year  the  rainy  season  set  in  with  unusual 
violence,  and  the  engineer,  either  to  protect 
his  work  from  being  destroyed  by  so  great  a 
volume  of  water,  or  for  some  other  reason, 
closed  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  without  ap¬ 
prising  any  one  of  his  purpose  to  do  so.  In 
one  night  the  whole  city  was  laid  under  water, 
and  so  remained  for  five  years.  Canoes  were 
for  all  that  time  the  only  means  of  communi¬ 
cation,  and  the  city  was  converted  into  an 
American  Venice.  The  foundations  of  many 
houses  were  destroyed,  trade  was  paralyzed, 
and  the  lower  classes  were  reduced  to  extreme 
want.  Orders  were  actually  sent  from  Madrid 
to  abandon  the  old  site,  and  build  a  new  city  to 
the  Southwest,  at  Tacuba  and  Tacubaya,  where 
the  ground  is  higher.  But  numerous  earth¬ 
quakes  occurring  in  the  dry  j'ear,  1634,  so  crack¬ 
ed  the  valley  that  the  waters  subsided,  and  the 
devout  people  gave  thanks  for  their  deliver¬ 
ance  to  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe,  by  whose  in¬ 
tercession  the  miracle  was  wrought!  It  was 
not  until  many  years  afterwards  that  the  canal 
was  finally  finished,  the  tunnel  being  convert¬ 
ed  into  an  open  cut.  It  cost  the  lives  of  many 
thousands  of  natives,  and  about  seven  millions 
of  dollars.  Huehuetoca  (Whey-whey-to-ca)  is 
said  to  be  a  name  of  horror  among  the  natives 
to  this  day.  After  emerging  from  this  big 
ditch,  a  run  of  a  few  miles  Iwings  us  into  the 
city  of  Mexico. 

PRESBYTERIANISM  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

By  Rer.  Robert  Steel,  D.D. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  New  South  Wales  met  on  March  9th 
in  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Sydney.  There  were 
sixty-five  ministers  and  forty-five  elders  pres¬ 
ent,  the  largest  number  yet  assembled.  Twen¬ 
ty-one  years  ago  the  United  Church  was  form¬ 
ed  of  three  fragments,  and  only  amounted  to 
sixty  congregations  with  ministers.  Now  there 
are  110  charges.  During  the  last  six  years  six¬ 
ty  ministers  have  been  imported  from  the  Brit¬ 
ish  churches  at  an  expense  of  £6000,  provided 
by  ourselves.  Thus  we  have  made  great  pro¬ 
gress.  We  are  now  about  to  federate  in  one 
Assembly  along  with  four  Australian  colonies. 
The  first  Federal  Assembly  is  to  bo  held  in 
Sydney  in  July,  and  will  represent  300  congre¬ 
gations  in  five  Australian  colonies.  Our  Church 
in  New  South  Wales  has  a  Sustentation  Fund, 
which  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  the  Rev.  J.  Miller  Ross,  who  founded  it, 
is  making  progress.  The  minimum  dividend 
to  all  ministers  placed  upon  the  equal  dividend 
platform,  has  been  £300,  but  two-thirds  have 
not  reached  this  point  yet.  They  however  are 
aiming  at  this,  an(J  receive  a  certain  amount  of 
aid.  The  business  of  the  General  Assembly 
was  well  conducted,  and  comprehended  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  matters.  It  was  proposed  to  inaugurate 
a  fund  of  £50,000  as  a  thank-offering  for  the 
success  of  past  years,  and  in  way  of  celebrating 
the  majority  of  the  Church,  the  subscriptions 
are  to  stretch  over  a  periocj  of  five  years.  The 
neighboring  church  in  Victoria  is  about  to  cel¬ 
ebrate  the  jubilee  of  Presbyterianism  in  that 
colony,  by  raising  a  similar  sum  of  £50,000. 
Thus  our  Australian  Presbyterians  are  display¬ 
ing  their  interest  in  the  good  old  cause  of  their 
fathers  by  a  liberality  worthy  of  the  rich  lands 
in  which  they  have  been  placed  in  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  God. 

The  mission  to  the  Chinese  and  New  Hebrides 
received  a  share  of  the  attention  of  the  General 
Assembly.  The  mission  schooner  Day-spring, 
is  at  present  in  the  port  of  Sydney,  and  will 
sail  for  the  New  Hebrides  about  April  1st.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  General  Assembly 
resolved  to  petition  the  Queen  that  these  is¬ 
lands  may  not  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  France.  British  officers  discovered  the  most 
of  them,  British  officers  had  surv'eyed  several, 
and  Her  Majesty’s  navy  had  done  great  service 
in  dispensing  justice  for  many  years.  British 
missionaries  had  done  all  the  work  of  evangel¬ 
ization.  If  the  islands  were  annexed  by  France, 
it  was  felt  that  all  the  missionary  work  would 
be  arrested,  if  not  destroyed.  All  the  Austra¬ 
lian  Presbyterian  churches  support  the  mission 
in  the  New  Hebrides. 

Much  interest  was  taken  by  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  in  the  state  of  religion,  and  in  the  re¬ 
cent  efforts  of  deputies  to  hold  special  serv  ices 
in  different  districts.  These  are  to  be  extended 
to  other  parts  of  the  colony.  A  conference  was 
held  one  morning  on  this  subject.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  Assembly  dined  each  day  in  one  of  the 
restaurants,  at  the  expense  of  the  laymen  con¬ 
nected  with  the  church  in  the  city  of  Sydney. 
During  the  sitting  of  the  Assembly,  the  alumni 


of  the  Scottish  Universities  also  held  a  dinner, 
and  shared  anew  the  fellowships  begun  in  days 
spent  at  college.  Sabbath-school  work  was 
brought  before  the  General  Assembly  in  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  hopeful  way,  and  an  aggregate 
gathering  of  scholars  took  place  on  the  Satur- 
day. 

LETTER  FROM  BOSTON. 

It  would  be  pleasant,  if  I  could,  to  honor 
Boston  by  writing  it  down  as  without  a  strike. 
But  so  far  from  this,  there  is  scarcely  a  trade, 
industry,  or  occupation  in  the  city  that  has  not 
had  its  strike,  all  the  way  from  the  street  rail¬ 
road,  down  to  the  primary  school-room.  Look¬ 
ing  at  this  thing  in  all  its  details  of  fury  and 
violence,  the  worst  of  it  would  seem  to  be  that 
it  is  an  educating  process  by  which  vast  masses 
of  our  population,  home  and  foreign,  are  learn¬ 
ing  to  despise  and  defy  all  law,  just  govern¬ 
ment,  honest  industry,  and  orderly  society.  At 
the  present  rate  these  ruffian  hordes  will  soon 
number  millions,  idle,  starving,  plundering, 
burning,  murdering,  just  to  live,  a  terror  ev¬ 
erywhere.  And  for  much  of  this,  leading  men 
of  the  strikers  may  justly  be  held  responsible. 
And  yet,  as  has  happened  and  may  again,  that 
when  the  seething  eruption  gets  to  its  worst, 
there  will  come  an  alarm  and  reaction  of  pow¬ 
er  enough  to  set  back  the  tide,  and  give  a  sil¬ 
ver  lining  to  the  cloud.  Let  all  good  people 
in  the  use  of  means,  trust  in  God  and  the  bet¬ 
ter  side  of  humanity. 

A  new  Thing  for  Japan. 

A  young  Japanese  lady  is  now  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  is  expected  soon  to  take  up  her  resi¬ 
dence  in  Salem,  Mass.,  where  she  is  to  reside 
three  or  four  years,  with  a  view  to  an  education 
in  the  State  Normal  School  in  that  city.  She 
comes  under  the  patronage,  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  Japanese  government,  with  directions 
that  she  receive  the  best  possible  teaching  and 
training  to  qualify  her  for  the  duties  of  in¬ 
structor  and  director  in  the  interests  of  educa¬ 
tion  whenever  she  shall  return  to  her  own 
country.  While  in  Salem,  it  is  expected  that 
her  home  will  be  in  the  family  of  Rev.  Dewitt 
S.  Clarke  of  the  Tabernacle  Church,  Congrega¬ 
tional.  This  is  understood  to  be  the  first  in¬ 
stance  of  any  one  coming  from  Japan  to  this 
country  for  an  education  under  the  patronage 
of  the  government. 

First  Had,  then  Fools. 

The  liquor  dealers  give  us  an  illustration. 
They  have  organized  a  new  machine,  called 
the  “  Massachusetts  Protective  Liquor  Deal¬ 
ers  Association.”  For  one  thing,  they  pro- 
l)ose  to  protect  all  dealers  who  sell  in  violation 
of  law  or  without  a  license,  by  employing 
counsel  in  their  behalf,  and  paying  their  fines 
when  convicted.  For  the  payment  of  all  such 
bills  they  include  the  plan  of  a  fund,  to  be 
raised  by  an  assessment  on  the  ichole  trade,  ir¬ 
respective  of  their  private  views,  practices,  or 
belongings,  so  making  “  law  and  order”  deal¬ 
ers  pay  the  fines  of  law-breakers.  And  if  any 
refuse  to  pay  the  tax  they  are  to  be  boycotted. 
The  machine  includes  also  a  political  plank, 
looking  to  the  election  of  municipal  and  state 
officers  and  members  of  the  Legislature. 
“  Whom  the  gods  would  destroy  they  first  make 
mad.” 

Women  still  Pleading. 

They  have  just  taken  another  turn  at  beg¬ 
ging  the  legislature  to  give  them  the  suffrage, 
and  for  the  eighteenth  time  have  got  a  nay 
vote,  59  to  114.  In  all  this,  Massachusetts 
intends  no  disrespect  to  women.  They  are 
given  honorable  positions  on  the  Board  of 
Health,  on  City  and  Country  School  Boards, 
made  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Trustees  of  the 
State  Reform  School,  as  educators  they  are 
promoted  to  the  highest  classical  grades,  and 
they  are  free  to  place  themselves  alongside  of 
lawyers,  doctors,  ministers,  and  scientists  for 
whatever  eminence  they  can  win.  Women  are 
not  badly  treated.  As  for  suffrage,  they  get 
about  as  much  opposition  from  their  own  sex 
as  from  the  other. 

Good  Police  Work. 

Never  before,  by  half,  have  so  many  notori¬ 
ous  characters  been  arrested,  crimes  ferreted 
out,  gambling-hells  and  brothels  broken  up, 
house-breakers  caught,  and  the  city  put  in  so 
sound  and  safe  a  condition,  as  within  the  last 
few  months,  thanks  to  a  well  appointed,  deter¬ 
mined  Metropolitan  Police.  The  latest  feat 
occurred  a  few  nights  since,  when  a  large  force 
raided  a  nest  of  buildings,  centrally  situated, 
and  long  notorious  as  the  harbor  of  many  al¬ 
lied  vices.  The  sentinels  who  had  been  placed 
outside  were  first  siezed  and  taken  off,  and 
next  the  doors  were  reduced  to  splinters  with 
a  heavy  sledge,  and  in  a  moment  some  thirty 
policemen  were  inside.  A  stampede  was  at¬ 
tempted,  but  it  was  too  late,  and  the  whole 
batch  of  twenty,  white  and  colored,  were 
marched  off  to  the  station-house,  together  with 
a  wagon  load  of  tables,  chips,  cue  racks,  cards, 
dice  boxes,  &c.  The  next  morning  they  were 
brought  into  court  and  fined  thirty  dollars  and 
costs.  A  few  who  were  only  looking  on,  were 
fined  twenty-five  dollars  and  costs,  and  two 
women  who  were  selling  liquor  without  a  li¬ 
cense,  were  fined  $500  each.  The  names  of  all 
the  arrested  parties  were  published.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  the  largest  raid  ever  made  in  the 
city,  and  so  completely  carried  out.  It  was  a 
“strike”  in  good  earnest,  and  in  favor  of  all 
classes. 

Classical  Education. 

At  the  late  meeting  in  this  city  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Association  of  Classical  and  High 
School  Teachers,  special  attention  was  be¬ 
stowed  upon  the  question  of  electives  in  the 
college  course,  and  the  studies  requisite  lor 
admission,  occupying,  with  the  discussions, 
most  of  the  forenoon  session.  After  recess  a 
paper  was  read  on  optionals  by  Mr.  Merrill  of 
the  Latin  High  School,  and  on  this  arose  a  dis¬ 
cussion  covering  the  whole  field  of  electives, 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  and  jirepara- 
tory  studies  for  college.  President  Eliot  being 
warmly  engaged  in  the  debate.  Since  this 
meeting  of  teachers,  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  Harvard  overseers,  to  consider  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  entrance  requisitions,  has  reported. 
They  agree  perfectly  in  this,  that  both  Latin 
and  Greek  should  not  be  required.  The  ma¬ 
jority  report  favors  a  scientific  substitute  for 
either  Greek  or  Latin,  while  the  minority 
would  substitute  a  modern  language.  Har¬ 
vard’s  decision  will  be  looked  for  with  interest 
by  all  the  colleges.  Concerning  electives,  the 
committee  think  that  theory  is  applied  too  ex¬ 
tensively  and  without  proper  discrimination. 

Domestic  Troubles. 

How  can  two  walk  together  except  they  be 
agreed  ?  If  husband  and  wife  cast  each  other 
out,  the  house  comes  down.  Last  Monday  our 
papers  gave  a  printed  list  of  divorce  libels,  to 
the  frightful  number  of  231,  much  the  largest 
number  ever  known  in  this  State  for  one  year. 
Judge  Allen  has  set  Wednesday,  May  5th,  for 
entering  upon  the  hearings.  Of  the  whole 
number,  1-59  are  uncontested,  and  go  without 
asking.  The  remaining  seventy-two  wiil  be 
tried,  and  will  tell  a  sad  and  sickening  tale  of 
mad  passions,  broils,  drunken  fights,  and  hells 
upon  earth,  where  there  should  Vje  bliss  near¬ 
est  to  heaven.  How  comes  it  ?  Something  is 
terribly  wrong,  rotten.  What  and  where  is  it  ? 
Moralists,  divines,  philosophers,  legislators— 
tell  us!  Society,  the  State,  the  Church,  gov¬ 
ernment,  all  start  from  the  family.  If  decay 
enters  there,  alas  for  all  the  rest.  Is  it  not  a 


time  to  study  up  the  good  old  Gospel  rule  ? 
Have  we  not  put  everything  in  jeopardy  by 
drifting  away  from  the  teachings  of  the  Mas¬ 
ter? 

An  ludig^tion  Heeting. 

In  the  Carrolton,  Miss.,  massacre,  the  color¬ 
ed  people  North  very  justly  feel  that  a  blow 
was  struck  at  them  and  their  race.  This  feel¬ 
ing  found  vent  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  colored 
people  of  this  city  and  vicinity,  when,  after 
some  eloquent  speaking  and  hard  knocks,  res¬ 
olutions  were  adopted,  reciting  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  Carrolton  outrage,  and  saying  that 
in  that  dark  hour  the  murderers  stood  arm  in 
arm  with  the  officers  of  the  law,  and  that  this 
was  but  a  repetition  of  what  had  been  going 
on  in  one  form  or  another  for  tw'enty  years.  It 
would  go  down  in  histoi-y,  it  was  said,  with  the 
butcheries  of  Hamburg  and  Danville,  of  Mat¬ 
thews,  and  Yazoo,  and  Copiah.  For  all  this, 
the  meeting  should  be  credited  with  discrimi¬ 
nating  between  their  friends  and  their  enemies 
South,  and  they  made  particular  mention  of 
the  friendly  tone  of  the  Vicksburg  Sentinel  and 
other  papers.  Arrangements  were  made  for  a 
State  convention  at  a  future  day. 

Help  the  Prisoners. 

The  pros  and  cons  of  this  mixed  question 
were  discussed  by  the  Congregational  minis¬ 
ters  at  their  last  Monday  meeting.  Rev.  Mr. 
Barnes,  chaplain  of  the  Charlestown  State 
Prison,  speaking  from  his  own  experience, 
said  that  the  great  need  of  men  just  from  pris¬ 
on,  was  only  just  help  enough  to  put  them  in 
the  way  of  earning  a  living.  Every  such  man 
could  have  that  aid,  and  very  many  of  them 
were  thankful  for  woi’k.  Others,  he  said,  and 
they  are  a  large  class,  never  worked,  and  the 
only  honest  dollar  they  ever  earned  was  while 
in  prison.  Careful  discrimination  was  needed. 
Rev.  Mr.  Batt,  chaplain  of  the  Concord  Reform¬ 
atory,  said  that  the  inmates  there  were  most 
of  them  young,  and  as  a  class  had  had  very 
limited  advantages.  Some  of  them  had  held 
good  positions  in  the  Church,  were  easily  im¬ 
pressed  with  religious  motives,  and  likely  to 
be  wholly  restored.  Other  speakers  were  Chap¬ 
lain  Smith  of  the  Dedham  jail.  Captain  Rus¬ 
sell,  State  Agent  for  Discharged  Convicts,  and 
Mr.  Spaulding,  Secretary  of  the  Prison  Com¬ 
mission.  The  Concord  Reformatory  was  warm¬ 
ly  commended  by  all. 

Dr.  Webb’s  Successor. 

The  installation  of  Rev.  William  E.  Griffis, 
D.D.,  over  the  Shawmut  Church,  as  successor 
to  Dr.  Webb,  has  been  a  noteworthy  event  in 
this  city.  Dr.  Griffis  was  called  from  Schenec¬ 
tady,  where  he  had  held  a  pastorate  of  nine 
years.  All  the  Boston  churches  were  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  council,  with  some  ministers  not 
pastors.  The  examination  was  quite  full,  both 
as  to  personal  experience  and  doctrinal  faith. 
Concerning  the  latter,  he  was  very  explicit,  es¬ 
pecially  on  points  of  difference  from  the  com¬ 
mon  belief.  He  said  “  I  believe  in  heaven  and 
hell,  the  blessedness  of  the  righteous,  and  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked.  I  believe  that 
those  who  reject  Christ  and  His  Gospel,  will  go 
away  into  the  punishment  of  eternity,  while 
believers  in  Christ,  and  those  who  follow,  or 
seek,  or  grope  after  Him,  w'ill  go  into  the  bless¬ 
ed  life  of  the  world  to  come.  I  do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  believe  that  the  metaphysical  idea  of 
eternity,  as  commonly  held,  signifying  abso¬ 
lute  endlessness,  was  known  to  the  writers  of 
the  original  Scriptures.  In  this  belief  I  ac¬ 
knowledge  my  agreement  with  my  teacher, 
Tayler  Lewis,  a  member  of  my  congregation. 
I  believe  with  him,  that  the  Greek  word  trans¬ 
lated  by  the  Latin  term  ‘eternai,’  or  by  the 
English  word  ‘  everlasting,’  did  not  bear  the 
meaning  of  endlessness.” 

Some  of  the  council  may  have  felt  a  dissent 
from  this  view,  but  none  was  uttered,  no  one 
seeming  to  be  in  a  mood  for  opening  a  discus¬ 
sion.  The  usual  installation  services  came  off 
in  the  evening;  sermon  by  Rev.  Dr.  McKenzie 
of  Cambridge,  from  John  xiv.  8.  Puritan. 

CONVICT  LABOR  IN  OEORUIA. 

Atlanta,  Oa.,  April  21,  1886. 

Dear  Sir :  The  Knights  of  Labor  have  pre¬ 
sented  a  memorial  to  the  city  council  of  At¬ 
lanta,  protesting  against  the  employment  of 
convict  labor,  or  of  the  jiroducts  of  such  labor, 
on  the  public  works,  or  where  contractors  bid 
for  public  work,  having  in  view  street,  side¬ 
walk,  sewer,  or  other  general  improvement. 
The  object  is  to  exclude,  or  put  under  a  ban,  or 
interdict  convict  labor  and  its  products,  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  giving  the  preference 
to,  and  encouraging  free  honest  labor. 

This  is  a  big  question  in  Georgia,  and  one 
fraught  with  momentous  issues.  The  convicts 
are  now  leased,  hired,  farmed  out  (as  the  ex¬ 
pression  may  be  preferred),  by  the  State  to  a 
lot  of  “  convict  lessees.”  Said  lessees  pay  the 
State  for  the  hire  of  each  convict  about  eleven 
dollars  a  head  per  annum.  The  convicts  are 
worked  w'ithout  intermission  almost  from  early 
daylight  to  very  late  candle-light,  about  four¬ 
teen  hours  a  day  of  steady  hard  w’ork.  For  the 
hire  of  the  convicts,  these  lessees  pay  the  State 
only  a  nominal  sum.  But  their  labor  is  brought 
directly  into  comi)etition  with  free  labor.  The 
result  is  free  labor  must  remain  idle,  because  a 
convict  lessee,  paying  only  about  four  cents  a 
day  on  each  convict,  can  easily  undercut,  un¬ 
derbid,  and  run  out  of  the  market  free  labor. 
It  was  never  intended  the  State  should  make 
money  out  of  the  convict.  The  State  is  pre¬ 
sumed  to  punish  him  for  breaking  the  laws, 
not  to  make  him  a  source  of  revenue,  and  so 
by  bringing  him  into  direct  conflict  with  free 
labor,  put  many  a  laborer  into  compulsory 
idleness,  and  thus  create  criminals.  Although 
these  convict  lessees  use  and  abuse  the  convicts 
worse  and  more  cruelly  than  was  ever  done 
with  “chattel  slaves,”  yet  they  pay  no  taxes 
on  the  convicts.  A  convict  is  sent  there  con¬ 
victed  and  sentenced  for  one,  five,  or  ten  years, 
or  even  more,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  turned 
over  to  the  tender  mercies  (?)  of  the  convict 
lessees.  Well,  the  lessees  w'ork  him  for  all  he 
is  worth.  They  argue  that  fhey  have  got  him 
for  only  a  limited  time,  and  therefore  they  will 
get  all  they  can  out  of  him  while  they  have 
him.  Moreover,  they  say  he  might  be  pardon¬ 
ed  before  his  sentence  expires,  and  therefore 
they  must  “  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.” 
Were  the  instances  of  brutal,  inhuman  treat¬ 
ment,  overwork,  uiider-fed,  and  insufficient 
clothing  of  the  abused  convicts  related,  as  fle- 
tailed  by  the  penitentiary  physician.  Dr.  West¬ 
moreland,  Christian  people  would  stand  aghast 
that  such  enormities  were  possible  in  a  civil¬ 
ized  country.  The  inherent  vices  of  our  infa¬ 
mous  convict  penitentiary  system,  seem  to  be 
1,  the  State  making  the  convicts  a  source  of  in¬ 
come;  2,  the  hiring  out  and  fanning  of  con¬ 
victs  at  a  mere  bagatelle  to  private  parties,  to 
make  fortunes  out  of  flesh  and  blood ;  3,  the 
bringing  of  this  infinitesimally  cheap  convict 
labor  into  direct  and  disastrous  competition 
with  free  labor ;  4,  the  association  of  children 
and  others  who  have  committed  but  trifling  of¬ 
fences,  with  hardened  criminals.  Convicts 
could  easily  be  put  at  work  on  the  public 
roads,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  free  labor; 
anti  could  be  easily  so  arranged,  classified,  or 
grouped  together,  according  to  the  grade  of 
the  offence,  as  will  meet  tlie  demands  of  ju.stice 
and  society.  These  are  some  of  the  laudable 
objects  cherished  by  the  Knights  of  Labor 
South.  The  Knights  here  love  law  and  order, 
but  are  determined  these  abuses  must  be  rem¬ 
edied  by  agitation,  public  opinion,  and  the  bal¬ 


lot-box.  The  Southern  Knight  makes  no  war  |  be  done  by  one  man  in  one  country  place,  shows 
on  capital  and  property.  He  abhors  Commun-  j  what  can  be  done  by  other  men  in  other  places. 


ism.  Socialism,  Nihilism,  or  Dynamite.  Moreover,  what  can  be  done  in  England,  can  be 

E  A  A  done  here,  where  the  necessity  is  no  less,  though 
'  imposed  by  somewhat  different  conditions. 

Here,  as  there,  energetic  laymen  can,  if  proper- 
SITilf  ly  organized  and  directed,  be  made  of  inestima- 

^  ble  service  in  evangelizing  places  unavoidably 

rru  TT  •  u  i.  ..u  •  neglected.  As  a  wise  and  sensible  model  of  a 

The  Christian  Union  holds  that  there  is  no  and  effective  organization  for  precisely 

Protestant  position  relative  to  Religion  and  the  this  kind  of  work,  we  commend  to  their  consid- 
Sttvte  ;  that  all  is  confusion,  some  saying  one  eration  the  Rochester  Lay-Workers  Associa- 

thing  and  some  affirming  the  contrary.  It  is  _ 

certain  that  things  have  been  drifting  in  this  The  Jewish  Messenger  serv'es  to  keep  us  re¬ 
direction  of  late  years  ;  but  once  it  was  not  so.  !  that  the  children  of  Abraham  accord- 


It  thus  concludes  on  the  great  subject : 

It  is  very  clear,  so  clear  that  we  hardly  think 


ing  to  the  flesh,  are  a  people  by  themselves  : 
“Rabbi  S.”  writes  in  condemnation  of  the 


what  definite  standard  of  morality.  .  .  .  With-  wlfo 'until 'receiUv^T^"^ 
out  a  standard  of  justice,  a  judicial  system 
would  be  impossible,  without  a  standard  of 

honesty,  a  postoffice  would  be  impossible.  The  'ate  or  enforced  ceremonial  by  some  magis- 
indictinet  of  the  Aldermen  of  New  York  city  ,  marriage  is  no  longer  un- 

presupposes  that  ,he  Ms  a  coo^l 

beTrhS"  ^  ««  ^  object,  es- 

TE  itn-  K..  *  '  pecially  if  his  main  objection  is  due  to  the  long 

speechos  and  funeroal  reminiscences  in  which 
otflvO  must  0.  Dot  oDiy  d  ccrtOriu  DiiiuDGr  oi  C3r\n\^ 

moral  men  and  women  in  it,  but  must  have  a  f„qVnnnef1  ^itvte  ia  nr<a&rnhlo  'Th^  Krlina  nf 
recognized  moral  standard  and  a  common  moral  nnrtv  LpUm-a  r  lifrinna  oipmcnt  nn»l 

sentiment,  that  it  cannot  be  a  soulless  corpora-  . 

tion,  that  it  must  possess  a  public  conscience-  .  f  2  fT el. 

the  only  question  left  is  whether  morality  can  |  ^  i-  *  good,  enough  for  the  mat- 

be  maintained  without  religion,  or  whetluT  re-  m 

ligion  is  the  necessary  foundation  of  morality.  ^  T  ""'A 

To  this  question  the  agnostic  school  gives  one  _  j*®  colleagues  aboiit  reducing  the 

answer,  and  the  Christian  school,  so  far  as  we  |  A 

know,  without  exception,  another.  The  agnos-  '  changed  as  imlicated, 

tic  holds  that  religion  is  not  necessary  to  moral- '  u  minister  at  fashionable 

ity  ;  that  men  may  be  bound  together  by  ties  Tanlna^^  i  Redeemed  as  desirable  and  m- 
that  are  purely  social  and  economic  ;  that  in  dispensable  as  in  former  times. 

the  words  of  Prof.  Clifford,  “  Conscience  is  the  The  Observer  is  very  considerate  of  our  re- 

voice  of  man  within  us  commanding  us  to  x, 

work  for  man.”  This,  if  we  understand  him  |  ®pccted  Chaplain  of  the  House,  who  prays  so 

aright,  is  essentially  the  position  of  Herbert  eloquently  and  pungently  on  occasion  to  the 

Spencer  in  his  “  Data  of  Ethics  ”  ;  morality  is  '  assembled  representatives  of  the  nation  : 

not  a  science  it  is  an  empiricism  ;  what  works  I  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  career  of 

1  '"A  '  Chaplain  Milburn  will  not  be  at  all  surprised  to 

^at  IS  the  end  of  it.  But  we  hardly  think  any  ,  jp^j-Q  public  utterance  of  his  makes  a 

Christian  believer  accepts  this  as  a  sound  strong  impression  or  awakens  enthusiasm.  He 
philosophy.  Chiistian  philosophy  holds  that  jjpgj^ 

the  real  ground  of  all  moral  obligation  is  alle-  ^g  eloquent  preacher  and  lecturer,  and  an 
glance  to  God  ;  that  fatherhood  is  the  somce  I  pppjppPgjjpj  rhetorician.  When  such  a  man 
of  brotherhood  ;  that  we  are  under  obligation  pffpj-g  prayer,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  he 
eacli  one  to  love  hm  neighbor  as  himself,  be-  speak  in  an  entirely  conventional  way.  If 
cause  we  have  one  Father  wliicli  is  in  heaven  ; ,  gpg^^^s  naturally,  his  speech  wiil  proUbly 
that  morality  and  expedience  are  not  s.vno- j  ppj.p^jg^ 

nynis  ;  and  that  while  an  atheist  may  ^>6  S' ;  and  even  in  striking  metaphors.  We  ought  to 

^  Consideration  the  natural  peciiliari- 

basis  of  morality,  and  an  atheistic  State  is  yjgg  yfg.ipug  culture  of  the  individual  when 

necessarily  on  the  road  to  anarchy ;  in  brief  ^g  ^jg  ^  and  manner  in  devotion 

that  the  saying  attributed  to  several  different  gg  ^'gn^  pt^er  public  utterances.  But  elo- 
authors  IS  profoundly  true  from  a  purely  polit-  g^y  brilliant,  impulsive  men  ought  to  be 
ico-economic  standpoint :  “  If  there  were  no  /^p^g  ’gg^gy^i  P^j^g^g  ^p  ^uMvate  a  de- 


God,  It  would  be  necessary  to  invent  one.  ^p^y  g^j  jp^j  j^gl  pyyjgj.g  ^p  ^ 

In  what  way  a  community  so  heterogeneous  gj  ^  to  God.  They  ought  not  to  forget  prayer 
as  ours  can  secure  a  moral  standard  and  de-  j/delivering  addr^ses^r  to  make  appeals  to 
velop  a  moral  hte-can,  in  other  words,  create  „,gg  rbnn  to  Ond’ 


and  regulate  a  public  conscience — is  a  very 
difficult  question.  But  it  cannot  be  solved  by 
the  short  and  easy  method  of  dispensing  with 
a  public  conscience  altogether.  A  club  in  the 
policeman’s  hand  is  very  necessary,  but  it  can- 


in  delivering  addresses,  or  to  make  appeals  to 
men  rather  than  to  God. 


WHO  ARE  “PASTORS-ELECT”? 

This  is  the  time  when  Stated  Clerks  of  Pres¬ 


not  serve  in  lieu  of  a  sense  of  justice  in  the  byteries  are  busy  preparing  their  statistical  re¬ 
policeman’s  breast ;  and  without  that  sense  of  ports  for  the  General  Assembly.  As  our  min- 
justice,tlie  club  would  be  very  dangerous.  The  isters  move  from  one  locality  to  another,  it  is 
stronger  the  government  the  worse  it  is,  if  it  ascertained  that  uniformity  is  not  attained  in 
has  not  a  sense  of  justice  to  direct  its  forces.  ^^e  different  Presbyteries  in  the  method  of  re 

The  Independent  reminds  us  that  those  who  fault  is 

.  .  ,  ,  .  ,  .  ,  „  found  with  Stated  Clerks  who  adhere  more 

delight  “m  deceiving  and  being  deceived, ’are  gipggjy  ^p  ^j^g  requirements  of  “the  book,’ 

yet  a  very  numerous  folk,  and  withal  pretty  than  others.  An  instance  of  this  sort  occurred 


evenly  distributed  over  the  world  : 


at  a  recent  meeting  of  one  of  our  Presbyteries. 


It  has  been  a  thousand  times  said,  and  is  a  The  Stated  Clerk  read  the  name  of  a  new  mem 
thousand  times  true,  that  there  is  no  credulity  ber  who  had  recently  entered  upon  the  work 
like  the  credulity  of  unbelief.  Human  nature  tv... 

seems  to  crave  something  above  and  beyond  a  minister  in  one  of  the  churches  of  the 
the  realm  of  the  senses,  and  this  longing  the  Presbytery  from  within  the  bounds  of  another 
Christianfaithsatisfle8,and  satisfies  with  good.  Presbytery,  as  the  “stated  supply”  of  that 
solid  evidence.  Thus  satisfied,  the  mind  is  left  church.  The  minister  requested  that  the  “S. 
balanced  and  free  to  consider  critically  all  S.”  be  changed  to  “  P.  E.”  (pastor  election  the 
other  or  competing  claims  of  supernaturalism  ;  ground  that  ho  had  received  and  accepted  a 
and  there  are  no  people  so  difficult  to  turn  gg,i  ,rom  the  church  to  which  he  ministered, 
aside  after  every  nonsensical  claim  of  wonder  •  1  *1  *  n  u  1  v  i  » 

as  those  who  have  a  strong  Christian  faith.  It  was  ascertained  that  no  call  had  been  before 
But  those  who  reject  the  Christian  theory  of  the  Presbytery,  that  there  was  no  intention  on 
the  Spirit  world,  with  its  historical  revelation  the  part  of  the  church  to  present  it  to  Presby 
of  Jesus  Christ,  are  the  fair  game  of  every  })re-  tcry,  and  that  the  “  call  ”  sent  to  the  minister 
tentious  humbug  that  claims  to  see  the  invisi-  by  the  church  contained  the  clause  that  if 
ble  and  declare  the  unknowable.  It  is  not  either  party  desired  to  sever  the  pastoral  rela 
among  be  levers  but  unbelievers  that  the  mys-  ^jpg  gpgi^j  ^jp  gp  giving  the  other  party 
tenes  and  mummeries  of  Spiritualism  find  ere-  1  j  »  f'*  i  j 

dence.  Even  distinguished  scientific  attain-  notice. 

ment  is  not  proof  against  this  easy  ami  silly  I^he  Stated  Clerk  as  his  authority  referred 
faith,  and  we  couid  mention  naturalists  and  the  minister  and  the  Presbytery  to  the  “  Form 
physicists  of  the  highest  rank  in  Europe  and  of  Government  ”  chapter  xv.  section  9,  the 
America,  men  whose  researches  in  their  own  last  sentence  of  which  reads  “  no  minister  or 
fiehls  liiwe  earned  tl^ni  the  applause  of  the  candidate  shall  receive  a  call  but  through  the 
world,  who  reject  the  Christian  faith  as  a  myth,  .  ,  .  Presbvterv  ”  * 

hiif  (LUifriit  n  t.hfi  rAvpifiHniia  nf  iiiP  ap.inPA  A  “anus  OI  tne  if'resoytcry. 


but  deliglit  in  the  revelations  of  the  seance.  A 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  absurdity  ot 


On  the  contrary,  it  w'as  stated  by  several 


which  this  facility  and  fatuity  of  credulity  can  members,  that  in  other  Presbyteries  with  which 
be  carried,  is  to  be  found  in  the  career  of  Ma-  they  were  familiar,  it  is  customary  to  append 
dame  Blavatsky,  who  published  in  this  city  the  initials  “  P.  E.”  after  the  names  of  minis 
some  years  ago  a  large  book  of  “  theosophi-  tej.g  j  churches  who  had  never  presented 
cal  ”  nonsense,  and  who  afterward  with  her  fa-  nnlla  tn  Pmahvfprv  nnrl  that,  thoa^  inhinla 


miliar.  Colonel  Olcutt,  went  to  India,  that  she 
miglit  learn  there  at  headquarters  all  the  hoary 


their  calls  to  Presbytery,  and  that  these  initials 
arc  printed  in  the  Minutes  year  after  year,  op 


secrets  of  Hindu  wonder-working  theosophy,  posite  the  same  names,  although  there  is  no 
There  the  two  did  wonders  until  the  Madame  intention  to  prosecute  those  calls, 
thought  she  could  find  a  more  profitable  field  For  some  reason  the  title  “P.  E.”  seems  to 
in  London,  where  she  secured  the  worshipful  be  preferred  by  some  churches  and  some  min 
adhesion  of  a  few  very  credulous  women  and  jg^ej-g  to  that  of  “S.  S.”  and  accordingly  a 
men,  to  whom  she  brought  wonderful  reyela-  jg^g^gj  gg^  ^^g^  ^  g^-gj^ 

tions  through  an  invisible  “  Mahatma,  and  out  .  .  ^  j.  ..u  ^ 

of  whose  easy  faith  she  gained  a  sumptuous  ter  of  its  choice,  with  the  understanding  that 
living.  We  have  had  here  in  New  York  and  't  shall  not  be  presented  to  the  Presbytery,  or 
Boston  a  number  of  her  disciples  of  high  posi-  if  presented  to  Presbytery,  and  by  it  put  into 
tion  in  society,  but  unknown  in  the  churches,  the  hands  of  the  minister,  no  time  for  an  in 


The  story  of  her  last  exposure  is  told  in  ano-  stallation  shall  be  fixed,  and  so  the  relation 
ther  column  by  a  correspondent  from  India.  continue  at  the  pleasure  of  the  parties  without 

~  consummation. 

The  Churchman  has  only  words  of  approval  These  brethren  naturally  and  properly  de 
for  all  efforts  to  enlist  laymen  in  the  work  of  gjj.g  ^jjat  uniformity  shall  prevail  in  the  print 
the  Church :  ed  Minutes  of  the  Assembly,  and  thus  all  be 

The  necessity  of  devising  methods  of  utilizing  treated  alike.  This  article  is  written  in  the 
her  lay  resources  in  purely  evangelistic  as  well  interests  of  correct  uniformity, 
as  in  her  philanthropic  and  administrative  Stated  Clerk. 

agencies,  is  forcing  itself  upon  the  attention  of 

the  Church  both  here  and  in  England.  It  is  _ _ _ _ _  _ _ _ 

coming  to  be  more  and  more  realized  that  marv  q,i;ERN  of  scots. 

there  is  available  a  vast  and  powerful  reserve  There  is  no  chapter  in  the  history  of  Queen 
of  Christian  men  and  women,  full  of  devotion  Elizabeth  more  captivating  and  affecting,  than 
quite  ready  to  become  active  ^;be  story  of  the  imprisonment  and  execution 
and  effective  cobperators  with  the  cle^rgy,  if  a  of  her  lovely  cousin,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  says 
method  of  working  is  placed  before  them  in  a  th  x  x  j  t  j  ir  -nr  •..  #  • 

common-sense  and  practical  manner.  Much  The  Illustrated  London  News.  Was  it  femin 
progress  has  been  made  ot  late  years  in  devis-  ine  jealousy,  or  was  it  real  danger  to  the  State 
ing  methods  of  utilizing  this  latent  energy,  but  that  brought  about  that  dark  deed  ?  Was  Mary 
the  necessity  is  still  far  beyond  the  achieve-  innocent  of  the  great  crimes  charged  against 
ment.  The  capabilities  of  the  Church  in  this  her,  or  was  she  guilty  ?  In  February,  1887,  ex 

phase  of  lay  evangelistic  i^encies,  is  strikingly  three  centuries  will  have  gone  by  since 

illustrated  in  a  brief  pamphlet  put  forth  by  the  _ _ i., 

provost  of  St.  Alban’s  Guild  in  the  diocese  of  her  death,  or  as  some  prefer  calling  it,  her  ju 
Rochester.  It  is  an  account  of  six  or  seven  murder,  and  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that 

years’  experience  of  the  “  Lay- Workers  Asso-  fhe  researches  of  historians  have  succeeded  in 
ciation  ”  in  Surrey.  This  Association,  under  answering  these  questions.  The  author  known 
the  presidency  of  the  Bishop,  is  made  up  of  by  the  nom  dep/Hnie  of  Cuthbert  Bede,  has  just 
iayrnen,  communicants  of  the  Church,  who  are  published  a  monograph  on  the  subject,  or  ra- 
already  assisting  the  parish  clergy  in  Church  ^^er  on  the  Queen’s  last  days,  entitled  Fother 

work.  It  18  their  endeavor  to  stimulate  and  .  .  ^  _ 

encourage  other  laymen  who  have  not  hitherto  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  The  little 

undertaken  definite  work,  to  cooperate  with  the  volume  contains  in  the  first  place  an  account 
clergy.  There  are  three  classes  of  workers  :  of  tho  castle,  so  far  as  that  can  be  gleaned  from 
1.  Preachers,  who  undertake  special  evangelis-  history,  and  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
tic  work,  preparing  the  ground  for  a  regular  site.  Nowadays  not  even  the  ruins  are  left 
parochial  system.  2.  Readers,  who  conduct  or  ^^d  all  that  the  visitor  will  see,  is  “  the  mound 
assist  at  services  in  school  and  mission  rooms  gg  ^  g  ^  g^gg^  ^he  inequalities 

for  children  and  others,  and  assist  at  church  ,  _ !  „  is..  .  , 

services  in  various  ways,  or  conduct  Bible-class-  ground  where  the  various  divisions  of 

es,  especialiy  those  for  aduits.  3.  Helpers,  who  the  castle  have  been,  and  one  solitary  and 
superintend  or  teach  in  Sunday-schools,  en-  shapeless  block  of  masonry,  which  has  turn 
gage  as  district  visitors,  choirmen,  bell-ringers,  bled  over  on  its  side,  not  far  from  the  river’s 
and  other  officers  promoting  the  interest  of  the  edge.”  Strange  to  say,  no  painting,  engrav 
Christian  religion  in  the  Church.  Ihe  office  of  jg^^  gj.  gjgg  gj  castle  is  known  to  exist.  The 

authoAlnM  It  was  MmoMhe.,  aMut  the 
in  any  parisli  without  the  sanction  of  the  in-  >ear  1626,  and  he  states  that  the  columns  of  the 
ciimbent.  As  a  practical  illustration  of  the  banqueting-hall  were  purchased  by  Sir  Robert 
w'orking  of  this  scheme,  Mr.  Trevarthen  shows  Bruce  Colton,  and  removed  to  Conington  Cas 
how  with  the  assistance  of  a  reader,  he  has  for  tie.  Cuthbert  Bede’s  researches  in  tlie  neigh 
several  years  given  recular  Sunday  services  in  borhood  have  enabled  him  to  give  some  valu 

'letRils  about  Fotheringay,  but  the  oft-re 
It-atod -tory  ot  tho  execution,  to™,  the  mo.t 
not  only  to  provide  for  current  expenses,  but  to  attractive  portion  of  the  volume,  riie  \oluine 
give  to  other  missionary  enterprises.  The  re-  contains  “  an  original  contemporary  portrait- 
port  is  encouraging  and  suggestive.  What  can  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  now  first  published. 
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ed  people  of  the  State.  Horatio  Seymour,  Judge 
Leroy  Morgan  of  New  York,  Attorney-General 
Williams,  Grace  Greenwood,  Luther  Marsh,  Esq., 
Gen.  Slocum,  and  many  other  honored  names, 
have  this  distinction. 

The  Hill  Top  House,  with  C.  A.  Petrie  as  propri¬ 
etor,  has  recently  been  very  much  enlarged  and 
improved,  and  is  in  the  best  possible  sanitary  con¬ 
dition.  From  every  window  one  has  a  fine  out¬ 
look  over  hill  and  dale.  The  view  from  the  obser¬ 
vatory  extends  o^er  a  wide  range  of  diversified 
scenery,  including  Onondaga  and  Oneida  Lakes 
and  the  city  of  Syracuse.  Indeed  this  picturesque 
scenery  and  dry,  bracing  atmosphere,  give  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  White  Mountains.  Neither  malaria 
nor  hay  fever  is  known,  and  the  general  healthful¬ 
ness  of  the  situation  has  long  been  an  established 
fact.  During  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Petrie 
(the  father  of  the  proprietor)  of  twelve  years,  he 
attended  the  funerals  of  but  three  children,  and 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  grown  people  who 
died  here  during  that  period,  were  over  seventy 
years  of  age.  Excellent  people  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  coming  here  Summer  after  Summer,  and 
so  it  is  likely  to  continue  to  be.  The  German  poet 
has  said  “On  every  height  there  is  repose,”  and 
surely  it  may  be  found  here  if  anywhere.  Pompey 
is  accessible  from  New  York  by  the  Delaware  & 
Lackawanna  Railroad  to  Onativia  station,  and 
from  there  four  miles  by  stage ;  or  by  the  way  of 
Syracuse  and  the  New  York  Central  Railway, 
twelve  miles  distant,  with  a  change  at  Syracuse 
for  the  Delaware  &  Lackawanna  Railway  to  Ona¬ 
tivia.  Mbs.  EijLEN  E.  Dickinson. 


pressed  in  the  words  “Lord,  if  Thou  hadst 
been  here,  our  brother  had  not  died  ”  (John  xi. 
21,  32),  and  like  the  nobleman,  they  had  no  con¬ 
ception  of  His  power  to  raise  the  dead.  We 
learn  a  much  needed  truth  from  the  passionate 
earnestness  of  this  father.  I  have  known  pa¬ 
rents  who  were  anxious  to  see  their  children 
safe  in  the  Shepherd’s  fold,  and  whenever  they 
en^a^ed  in  prayer,  they  would  remember  them 
earnestly,  but  they  thought  but  little  on  the 
subject  when  they  left  the  closet,  no  heavy 
burden  of  anxiety  rested  on  their  hearts,  and 
so  there  was  no  UTestling  in  prayer,  no  clinging 
to  the  promise  with  an  earnestness  which  would 
take  no  denial.  “Come  doum  ere  my  child  die.” 
When  parents  and  Sunday-school  teachers 
have  a  clear  perception  of  the  peril  of  the  dear 
children  dying  in  their  sins,  and  when  the 
thought  of  this  peril  burdens  the  heart  and 
crowds  out  all  selfish  desires,  then  such  pray¬ 
ers  always  bring  the  divine  answers,  for  the 
promise  is  “  Ye  shall  seek  Me  and  find  Me, 
when  ye  shall  search  for  Me  with  all  your 
heart.” 

Veese  50.  “Jesus  saith  unto  him  Go  thy 
way;  thy  son  liveth.”  Here  was  a  severe  test 
of  the  nobleman’s  faith.  He  had  expected  that 
Jesus  would  go  with  him  to  his  home,  that  He 
would  stand  by  the  sick  bed  and  lay  His  hand 
on  the  suffering  child ;  but  instead  He  bids  the 
father  to  believe  in  a  healing  power  which  can 
rebuke  disease  at  a  distance  of  twenty-five 
miles,  and  can  faith  grasp  such  amazing  pow¬ 
er  as  a  reality  ?  I  notice  that  writers  upon  this 
incident  all  speak  of  the  weak  faith  of  the  no¬ 
bleman,  which  under  this  test  was  strengthen¬ 
ed  to  believe  greater  things.  But  I  would 
hardly  call  his  faith  weak,  which  did  not  doubt 
the  power  of  Jesus  to  heal  if  only  He  stood  in 
the  sick-chamber :  for  it  was  a  faith  far  strong¬ 
er  than  many  Christians  have  to-day.  Multi¬ 
tudes  pray  for  the  conversion  of  their  dear 
ones  with  only  a  faint  hope  that  any  answer 
will  come.  Yes,  if  the  answer  does  come,  they 
are  surprised  as  well  as  delighted.  This  fa¬ 
ther’s  faith  was  not  weak  in  the  beginning;  it 
was  strong,  for  he  believed  that  Jesus  was  able 
to  heal  his  child ;  but  by  this  unexpected  test 
it  was  made  still  stronger,  for  he  is  now  ready 
to  believe  in  the  simple  icord  of  the  Great 
Physician.  “And  the  man  believed  the  word 
that  Jesus  had  spoken  unto  him,  and  he  went 
his  way.”  Now  what  was  it  which  enabled 
this  man  to  believe  implicitly  in  the  word  of 
Jesus,  so  that  he  waited  no  longer  to  see  signs 
and  wonders,  but  set  out  on  his  journey  toward 
Capernaum,  confident  that  the  miracle  has  al¬ 
ready  been  performed  ?  The  only  explanation 
can  be  that  a  spiritual  miracle  had  taken  place 
in  the  nobleman’s  soul,  so  that  “  faith  became 
the  substance  of  the  thing  hoped  for,  and  the 
evidence  of  the  thing  not  seen,”  and  we  learn 
the  blessed  fact  that  if  we  will  go  to  God  with 
a  faith  however  weak.  He  will  strengthen  it 
and  lift  us  up  to  that  high  position  of  perfect 
trust  which  is  the  foundation  of  perfect  peace. 
The  father  “  went  his  way,”  not  with  the  heavy 
heart  that  he  carried  from  Capernaum  to  Cana, 
but  with  a  light  heart,  the  burden  of  terrible 
anxiety  all  gone,  and  a  joy  filling  his  soul  such 
as  he  had  never  known  before.  If  we  trusted 
more  implicitly  in  the  simple  word  of  Christ 
when  we  pray  for  the  salvation  of  loved  ones, 
we  would  have  more  and  richer  answers  to  our 
prayers,  and  would  experience  the  richness  of 
that  promise  “  Thou  shalt  keep  him  in  perfect 


4.  We  have  the  same  Jesus  to  go  to,  and  He 
can  heal  our  dear  ones  by  a  word,  though  we 
cannot  see  Him  nor  hear  His  voice. 

5.  The  only  truly  happy  home  is  the  Chris¬ 
tian  home,  where  parents  and  children  togeth¬ 
er  trust  in  Jesus,  and  walk  in  the  joy  of  His 
fellowship.  The  Christian  home  will  have  a 
family  altar,  religious  instruction,  sweet  hymns 
of  praise,  and  a  warm  Christlike  love  binding 
all  hearts.  Such  a  home  is  a  foretaste  of  the 
joy  and  fellowship  of  the  family  circle  in  hea¬ 
ven. 

God  so  fill  you,  dear  teachers,  with  His 
grace,  that  soon  you  may  be  able  to  say  of  all 
your  class,  “  Thej'  have  been  made  alive  by  the 
power  of  Jesus,  who  is  now  my  Saviour  and 
their  Saviour.” 


JUST  ISSUED 


dren  were  there 


that  there  were  also  567  sick 
adults,  with  several  hundreds  of  others ;  and  that 
the  cost  of  food  for  all  these,  sick  and  well,  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults,  was  13.57  cents  per  capita  daily. 
For  the  1200  inmates  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  the 
cost  was  13.03  cents ;  at  the  Almshouse,  8.18  cents ; 
Incurable  Department,  10  cents;  at  the  Colored 
Orphan  Asylum,  8.46  cents — the  average  number 
during  the  year  being  295J ;  deaths,  5 ;  other  cases 
of  illness,  38;  ages  from  two  to  fourteen  years. 
These  colored  orphans,  guilty  of  nothing  but  their 
color  and  their  orphanage,  were  fed  on  8J  cents  a 
day  in  1880,  on  7j  cents  in  1879,  on  7J  cents  in 
1878 ;  but  Louis  Victor  and  his  companions  cost 
10.56  cents  in  these  years  in  the  Shepherd’s  Fold. 
Adding  the  cost  at  these  six  institutions  together, 
the  average  daily  per  capita  for  food  is  10|  cents. 

A  Committee  of  the  State  Senate  made  Inquiry 
touching  the  expenditure  of  our  public  institu¬ 
tions  in  November  and  December,  1880,  when  Pres¬ 
ident  Cox  of  the  Commissioners  reported  the  en¬ 
tire  cost  of  inmates  at  Randall’s  Island,  including 
salaries  of  physicians  and  of  commissioners,  to 
have  averaged  about  26  cents  a  day  for  the  last 
three  years.  At  this  rate  of  expense,  with  paid 
officers,  the  Protectory  would  net  about  $25  annu¬ 
ally  on  each  of  its  2100  inmates. 

The  year  1881  yields  as  follows:  At  Randall’s 
Island  Infants’  Hospital,  77  children  with  mothers, 
87  orphans,  48  foundlings,  127  adults;  in  other  de¬ 
partments,  375  orphans  admitted,  210  mothers,  142 
mothers  and  children  received  from  Workhouse. 
Total  of  children,  939;  of  adults,  346— only  a  third 
less  adults  than  children  to  be  fed.  And  the  re¬ 
port  says  “  The  supplies  of  food  have  been  of  good 
quality  and  sufficient  quantity ;  the  holidays  have 
all  been  properly  observed ;  the  inmates  had  good 
substantial  dinners  of  poultry,  fruit,  cake,  Ac.  On 
Christmas  and  Thanksgiving  these  much  appreciat¬ 
ed  extras  were  furnished  through  the  generosity  of 
your  honorable  Board.”  The  cost  of  all  this  gen¬ 
erosity  for  1285  inmates  at  Randall’s  Island,  among 
whom  the  deaths  numbered  343,  was  but  12.93  cents 
daily  per  capita;  at  the  Almshouse  i^  was  8.28 
cents ;  for  the  incurables,  9.81  cents ;  for  untried 
prisoners,  7.3  cents;  for  colored  orphans,  8.967 
cents.  Average  cost  at  these  five  charities,  9.455 
cents  per  capita  daily  for  1881.  We  have  not  seen 
later  reports  of  the  Commissioners,  but  the  price 
of  food  is  lower  rather  than  higher,  and  so  natu¬ 
rally  the  cost  has  been  less. 

Thus  the  tables  of  our  charities  for  six  consecu¬ 
tive  years,  give  po  ground  for  these  appeals  for 
additional  funds.  On  the  contrary,  they  show 
either  gross  incompetency  in  the  management  of 
the  Protectory,  or  that  New  York,  by  its  commis¬ 
sioners,  is  guilty  of  persistent  starvation  of  its 
worthy  poor  and  of  its  orphan  children.  Is  it  not 
time  to  revoke  all  such  sectarian  grants  ? 

_ Equity. 
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Sunday,  May  16,  1880. 


BY  THE 


THE  NOBLEMAN’S  SON. 


The  Lesson  :  John  iv.  43-54. 

13.  Now  attar  two  days  he  departed  thence,  and  went  Into 
Oaltlee. 

M.  For  Jesus  himself  teeUfled,  that  a  prophet  hath  no 
honor  In  his  own  oountry. 

45.  Then  when  he  was  come  Into  Oalllee,  the  Oalilaeans 
received  him,  having  seen  all  the  things  that  he  did  at  Je¬ 
rusalem  at  the  feast ;  for  they  also  went  unto  the  feast. 

46.  So  Jesus  came  again  Into  Cana  of  Oalllee,  where  he 
made  the  water  wine.  And  there  was  a  certain  nobleman, 
whose  son  was  sick  at  Capernaum. 

47.  When  he  heard  that  Jesus  was  oi^me  out  of  Judaea 
Into  Oalllee,  he  went  unto  him.  and  besought  him  that  he 
would  come  down,  and  heal  his  son :  for  he  was  at  the 
polut  of  death. 

48.  Then  said  Jesus  onto  him.  Except  ye  see  signs  and 
wonders,  ye  will  not  believe 

49.  The  nobleman  saith  unto  him.  Sir,  come  down  ere  my 
child  die. 

60.  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Oo  thy  way;  thy  son  llvetb. 
And  the  man  believed  the  word  that  Jesus  had  spoken  unto 
him,  and  he  went  his  way. 

51.  And  as  be  was  now  going  down,  bis  servants  met  him, 
and  told  him.  saying.  Thy  son  Ilveth. 

62.  Then  Inquired  he  of  them  the  hour  when  he  began 
to  amend.  And  they  said  unto  him.  Yesterday  at  the  sev¬ 
enth  hour  the  fever  left  him. 

63.  So  the  father  knew  that  It  was  at  the  same  hour.  In 
the  which  Jesus  said  unto  him.  Thy  son  Ilveth :  and  him¬ 
self  believed,  and  his  whole  house. 

64.  This  Is  again  the  second  miracle  that  Jesus  did,  when 
he  was  come  out  of  J udaaa  Into  Oalllee. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTBED6E,  D.D. 

Golden  Text — “Jesus  saith  unto  him.  Go  thy 
toay;  thy  son  liveth."— John  iv.  50. 

There  are  resemblances  between  this  miracle 
and  that  recorded  in  Matt.  viii.  5-11,  the  heal¬ 
ing  of  the  servant  of  the  centurion,  but  the  dif¬ 
ferences  are  so  clearly  marked,  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  harmonize  the  two  as  the  records 
of  the  same  event.  This  miracle  in  our  lesson 
occurred  in  Cana,  that  recorded  by  Matthew 
in  or  near  Capernaum ;  this  was  before  Jesus’ 
removal  to  Capernaum,  that  after  His  removal ; 
the  faith  of  this  nobleman  was  at  first  not  very 
strong,  but  that  of  the  centurion  was  a  calm, 
unwavering  confidence,  and  so  we  find  that  the 
treatment  by  Jesus  was  different  in  the  two 
cases.  He  commends  the  faith  of  the  centuri¬ 
on,  but  rebukes  the  nobleman’s  lack  of  faith, 
and  subjects  it  to  a  severe  test.  The  centurion 
says  “  Speak  the  word  only,  and  my  servant 
will  be  healed,”  but  Jesus  went  with  him  to 
the  house ;  the  nobleman  urged  Him  to  go  to 
his  house,  and  He  did  not  go,  but  healed  the 
child  when  many  miles  from  the  sick-room. 

Verses  43,  44.  The  words  “  His  own  coun¬ 
try’,”  mean  really  His  own  city,  where  He  had 
spent  all  His  life  of  childhood  and  youth,  and 
that  this  is  the  reference  we  know  from  other 
passages  where  the  reference  is  plainly  to  Naz¬ 
areth  (Matt.  xiii.  54 ;  Mark  vi.  1 ;  Luke  iv.  23). 
Nazareth  belonged  to  lower  Galilee,  Caperna¬ 
um  to  upper  Galilee,  and  this  may  explain  the 
words  “  He  departed  thence  and  went  into  Gal- 
il^.”  That  the  proverb  “A  prophet  hath  no 
honor  in  his  own  county,”  was  true  in  the  case 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  we  know  from  Luke  iv. 
29,  while  the  cordial  reception  of  Him  by  the 
people  residing  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  Gali¬ 
lee  is  recorded  in  verse  45  of  our  lesson,  in  Luke 
iv.  32,  and  in  many  other  passages. 

Verse  45.  We  are  not  to  infer  from  the 
words  “the  Galileans  received  Him,”  that 
they  had  faith  in  Him  as  the  Messiah,  but  only 
that  they  believed  in  His  miracles,  thus  ac¬ 
cepting  Him  as  one  having  sui)ernatural  pow¬ 
er,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  believed  that 
He  had  come  to  deliver  them  from  the  Roman 
yoke. 

Verse  46.  Having  therefore  passed  by  Naza¬ 
reth,  where  His  claims  were  rejected,  and  come 
into  Galiiee,  where  He  was  sure  of  a  kind  re¬ 
ception,  He  visited  Cana,  where  “  He  made  the 
water  wine,”  on  which  account  the  i>eople 
would  be  inclined  to  listen  to  Him.  This  no¬ 
bleman  was  a  royal  officer,  probably  attached 
to  the  court  of  Herod  Antipas.  It  is  mere  con¬ 
jecture  that  he  was  the  Chuza,  the  steward  of 
Herod,  whose  wife  Joanna  was  a  follower  of 
Jesus  (Luke  viii.  3).  As  in  the  original  the 
article  is  used  with  the  word  “son,”  we  are 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  an  only  son 
w’ho  was  seriously  sick  in  Capernaum,  and  for 
whose  recovery  this  father  pleads  with  the 
great  Miracle -worker. 

Verse  47.  This  nobleman  had  heard  of  the 
fame  of  Jesus,  and  when  earthly  physicians 
had  given  up  the  case,  when  they  spoke  those 
sad,  sad  words  “  No  hope!  ”  then  He  resolves 
to  seek  the  One  who  had  healed  other  diseases, 
and  who  could  therefore  heal  his  son.  The 
fact  mentioned,  that  “  he  was  at  the  point  of 
death,”  was  the  reason  given  by  the  father 
why  he  urged  immediate  assistance,  for  every 
hour  and  moment  were  precious  when  the  life 
of  that  son  was  trembling  between  life  and 
death. 

Verse  48.  We  are  not  to  take  these  words  of 
Christ  as  addressed  particularly  to  the  noble¬ 
man,  but  to  those  who  stood  by;  and  it  was  a 
rebuke  to  the  craving  after  miracles  or  a  love 
of  marvels,  which  demand  this  evidence  of  the 
senses  as  a  condition  of  faith  in  Him  as  the 
Messiah.  He  did  not  mean  to  stamp  such  faith 
as  worthless,  but  this  demand  for  “  signs  and 
wonders  ”  was  in  striking  contrast  to  the  faith 
of  the  woman  of  Samaria  and  her  townsmen, 
who  beiieved  because  of  His  words.  You  re¬ 
member  how  Jesus  brought  out  the  superiority 
of  the  faith  which  accepts  God’s  Word,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  those  who  were  always  de¬ 
manding  some  miracie,  in  His  conversation 
with  Thomas  (John  xx.  29) :  “  Because  thou 
hast  seen  Me,  thou  hast  believed ;  blessed  arc 
they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believ¬ 
ed  ’’—that  is,  “  Blessed  above  Thomas  are  they 
in  the  possession  of  such  enlightened  minds  as 
to  be  able  to  believe  on  sufficient  evidence, 
like  that  which  had  been  offered  to  him,  but 
which  he  had  rejected,  requiring  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  by  his  own  personal  experience,  the 
testimony  of  his  bodily  senses.”  And  if  you 
regard  these  words  as  addressed  to  the  noble¬ 
man,  we  are  not  to  understand  that  He  re¬ 
proves  this  faith,  but  that  He  seeks  to  lift  him 
up  to  a  higher  position  than  that  which  rests 
faith  upon  the  evidence  of  the  senses.  Nor  did 
our  Saviour  intend  to  derogate  from  the  value 
of  miracles  as  the  credentials  of  His  own  di¬ 
vinity,  but  rather  He  reproved  that  curiosity 
which  was  always  eapfer  to  see  the  marvellous, 
and  that  pride  of  human  reason  which  de¬ 
manded  miracles  as  the  sole  condition  of  be¬ 
lieving.  Olshausen  says  “  The  design  of  mira¬ 
cles  is  neither  to  gratify  curiosity  and  vanity, 
nor  to  compel  opponents  to  believe,  but  to 
furnish  those  who  have  already  surrendered  to 
the  power  of  truth  with  a  proof  of  the  legiti¬ 
mate  authority  of  divine  messengers.” 

Verse  49.  The  words  of  Jesus,  so  far  as  they 
were  addressed  to  the  father,  seemed  severe 
as  a  response  to  his  pleading  entreaty,  but  he 
does  not  feel  repulsed,  and  only  grows  more 
urgent  in  his  entreaty :  “  Sir,  come  down  ere 
my  child  die.”  We  are  reminded  of  that  verse 
by  Newton: 

“  Lord,  I  cannot  let  Thee  go 

Till  a  blessing  Thou  bestow ; 

Do  not  turn  away  Thy  face, 

Mine’s  an  urgent,  pressing  case.” 

He  has  but  one  thought,  the  life  of  his  child ; 
no  seeming  rebukes  can  chill  his  ardor,  nor 
discourage  him  in  his  puriKise  to  secure  the 
skill  of  Him  who  was  able  to  heal  diseases  by  a 
supernatural  power.  In  his  ignorance,  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  this  longed-for  miracle  is  condition¬ 
ed  upon  the  personal  presence  of  Jesus  in  the 
chamber  of  sickness,  and  he  is  impatient  at  de¬ 
lay,  for  at  any  moment  death  may  put  an  end 
to  all  hope,  “ere  my  child  die.”  Martha  and 
Mary  had  this  same  idea  respecting  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  presence  of  Christ,  which  they  ex- 


To  meet  the  demand  of  Sabbath-schools  for  an 
order  of  service  for 

CHILDREN’S  DAY, 

The  Board  has  had  prepared  an  exercise  entitled 

THE  WATER  OF  LIFE, 

Which  will  be  found  well  adapted  to  the  thought 
and  purpose  of  the  day. 

PRICE,  $2.00  per  buii4lrefl. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHS  A.  BLAI K,  Business  Superintendent, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Phlludelphin, 
Or.  WARD  A  DRUMMOND, 

110  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  N.  T. 


THE  REV.  ELISHA  BALLASTINE,  LL.D., 

Was  born  Oct.  11,  1809,  at  Schodack,  N.  Y.,  and 
died  suddenly  at  Bloomington,  Ind.,  April  20,  1886. 
His  funeral  was  attended  Friday,  23d  Inst.,  from 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Minton,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Bishop,  and  Professors 
Atwater,  Kirkwood,  and  Wylie,  assisted  in  the  ser¬ 
vices.  Rev.  President  Tuttle  of  Wabash  College, 
whose  acquaintance  with  the  deceased  was  of  many 
years  standing,  made  an  addre-ss,  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  brief  outline : 

“  My  acquaintance  with  Prof.  Ballantine  began 
in  my  Freshman  year  at  Marietta,  when  he,  at  the 
time  the  Greek  Professor  in  the  Ohio  University  at 
Athens,  delivered  an  address  before  our  societies 
on  ‘  The  Literary  Beauties  of  the  Bible.’  It  was  so 
much  admired  that  a  copy  was  solicited  for  publi¬ 
cation.  The  recent  perusal  of  that  address  not 
merely  confirms  my  judgment  then  made,  as  just, 
but  brings  to  light  the  keynote  of  his  life  as  a  schol¬ 
ar,  a  teacher,  and  man — his  unquestioning  loyalty 
to  the  Bible  as  God’s  revealed  Word.  I  have  never 
heard  that  the  author  of  that  charming  and  schol¬ 
arly  discourse  in  the  pulpit,  or  class-room,  or  any¬ 
where  else,  ever  uttered  a  word  that  could  suggest 
the  hint  of  unbelief  in  this  Book.  Amid  all  the 
hurtful  and  hateful  and  untrue  words  against  this 
Book  uttered  and  printed  in  our  day  by  men  who 
are  teaching  young  people,  his  words  were  as  true 
to  the  Bible  as  the  needle  to  the  pole.  I  note  this 
fact  now  with  profound  satisfaction. 

“Among  the  thoughts  which  crowd  into  my 
mind  as  I  stand  here  by  his  mortal  remains,  there 
arises  the  question  which  I  shall  try  to  answer. 
What  is  the  one  characteristic  which  more  than  any 
other  comes  to  view  as  I  think  of  this  man,  whom 
I  have  known  somewhat  intimately  during  a  period 
of  forty-eight  years  ?  Ho  has  been  a  teacher  of 
young  men ;  he  has  been  a  preaclier ;  he  has  been 
a  scholar  and  a  citizen.  W’hat  one  thing  is  the 
crowning  excellency  among  the  many  excellences 
which  belong  to  his  character  ? 

“  He  was  a  scholar  of  no  mean  attainments  in 
several  learned  languages,  especially  those  in  which 
the  Holy  Scriptures  are  written  and  expounded. 
He  was  learned  in  the  pure  mathematics  and  in  the 
physical  sciences,  of  which  it  is  the  chief  auxiliary. 
I  have  asked  myself  is  this  varied  and  profound 
learning  the  chief  thing  which  comes  to  view  at 
tills  time  and  place.  He  was  a  teacher  w'ho  com¬ 
bined  in  iiimself  the  noble  qualities  of  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  what  he  taught,  and  the  power  of 
enthusing  his  pupils  with  the  intellectual  vigor  and 
love  which  are  the  conditions  of  the  best  mental 
acquisition.  He  knew,  and  he  fired  liis  pupils  with 
the  desire  to  know.  Adndrable  qualities.  And  do 
these  chiefly  claim  my  attention  to-day,  as  I  bid 
farewell  to  the  earthly  tabernacle  in  which  he 
dwelt  so  long  ?  He  was  a  preacher,  a  public  speak¬ 
er,  who  was  always  interesting,  and  sometimes 
powerful.  He  believed  his  own  words.  No  one 
thought  it  possible  that  he  could  speak  what  he  did 
not  believe.  At  times  his  heart  was  on  lire  with 
some  great  conviction,  and  then  he  was  nughtj’, 
even  in  his  simplicity.  And  again  I  ask  myself.  Is 
even  this  noble  gift  of  speech  which  ho  possessed 
in  so  eminent  a  degree  in  the  class-room  and  pul¬ 
pit  and  on  tlie  platform,  the  chief  object  of  my  ad¬ 
miring  thought  to-day  ? 

“In  social  life  he  was  distinguished  by  the  charm 
of  his  conversation,  and  the  unstudied  gentleness 
of  his  manner.  Meet  him  when  you  might,  in  his 
home,  or  in  the  street,  or  among  friends,  he  was 
not  only  a  delightful  man,  but  a  delightful  gentle¬ 
man.  And  beautiful  as  is  this  charm,  so  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  him,  is  this  the  chief  characteristic  which 
glows  .so  brightly  as  to  make  me  forget  whatever 
else  was  admirable  in  him  ? 

“  He  was  a  scholar  of  great  learning;  he  was  a 
teacher  of  extraordinary  gifts;  he  was  a  public 
speaker  always  respectable,  and  not  infrequently 
powerful ;  he  was  a  noble  man  in  all  relations  ;  ho 
was  a  Christian  gentleman.  A  galaxy  of  choice 
virtues  belonged  to  this  man.  And  here,  by  ids  life¬ 
less  remains,  I  ask  myself  is  it  any  one  of  these 
virtues,  or  all  of  them  united,  which  captivates  my 
mind  and  delights  my  heart  ?  .\nd  I  answer  No. 
There  is  one  sentence  which  a  divine  penman  wrote 
as  the  eulogy  of  Barnabas,  which  conveys  the  one 
thought  which  eclipses  all  others,  as  I  think,  of 
our  departed  friend,  ‘  He  was  a  good  man.’ 

“  I  have  spoken  of  an  early  address  he  made  on 
‘  The  Literary  Beauties  of  the  Bible.’  In  my  ex¬ 
periences  of  his  friendship,  I  not  unfrequently  re¬ 
sorted  to  him  for  advice  in  some  trying  exigencies. 
He  was  a  wise  counsellor.  I  al.so  sometimes  asked 
him  to  expound  to  me  certain  passages  in  the  Book 
lie  loved  above  nil  others. 
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COST  OF  FOOD  IN  OUR  CITY  CHARITIES. 


Guaranteed  1%  Mortgages 

IN  KANS.\S,  MISSOURI,  IOWA,  AND  NEBRASKA. 


A  recent  appeal  for  additional  funds  in  aid  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Protectory  and  of  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Fold,  in  connection  with  the  pamphlets  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance  and  one  entitled  Lovis 
Victor,  his  Sickness  and  his  Cure,  calls  for  at  least 
a  passing  notice. 

The  Protectory  has  obtained  by  several  acts  of 
the  Legislature,  appropriations  amounting  to  $9 
or  $10  a  month  for  each  inmate  committed  to  its 
care.  It  has  also  received  large  grants  of  money 
for  real  estate  and  improvements  and  repairs.  Not 
long  since  Gov.  Cleveland  vetoed  a  large  appropri¬ 
ation  which  the  Legislature  had  made  to  this  in¬ 
stitution,  yet  now  comes  another  appeal. 

The  Children’s  Fold  receives  by  legislative  pro¬ 
vision  $2  a  week  for  every  child  in  its  care  not  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  parent  or  next  friend.  This  provis¬ 
ion,  which  is  about  fourteen-fifteenths  of  its  total 
income,  has  been  made  and  received  for  the  last 
twelve  years,  and  still  the  Children’s  Fold  contin¬ 
ues  in  hired  premises ! 

Archbishop  Manning  asked  of  the  Guardians  of 
the  Parish  of  St.  Pancras,  in  London,  only  four 
shillings  a  week  for  the  maintenance  of  children 
entered  as  Roman  Catliolics  on  the  Creed  Regis¬ 
ter.  But  even  this  sum  was  refused  because  it  was 
thought  that  by  such  appropriation  the  Board  of 
Guardians  would  be  delegating  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  powers  vested  solely  in  them¬ 
selves. 

A  few  years  ago  Dexter  A.  Hawkins  exposed  the 
“enormous  profits  of  the  Protectory.”  Now  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  seems  to  endorse  the  views  of 
St.  Pancras’  Guardians,  by  advocating  tlie  repeal 
of  all  such  statutory  appropriations,  and  relegat¬ 
ing  back  to  tlie  State,  city,  or  township  the  sup¬ 
port  of  its  poor,  old  and  young.  This  loads  to  the 
question  What  it  costs  ? 

It  is  assumed  that  families  of  mechanics  live 
better  and  more  expensively  than  the  inmates  of 
Taking  the  average  of  five  to  a 


ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS 
INVESTED  IN  A  FOUR  PER  CENT.  GOVERNMENT  BOND 
At  the  present  market  value  will  produce  in  five  years, 
compound  Interest,  $180.54,  while  the  same  amount  In¬ 
vested  for  a  similar  ^rlod  in  our  Seven  Per  Cent.  Guaran¬ 
teed  First  Mortgages  will  net  the  Investor  $404.55. 

Twenty-live  years’  experience  has  proved  them  more 
than  safe  at  all  tlmee  when  Judiciously  selected. 

I.  We  Invariably  Inspect  the  security  before  making  a 
loan. 

3.  We  never  loan  more  than  one-third  the  present  caah 
value. 

3.  We  loan  only  on  first  mortgages. 

4.  We  accept  none  but  perfect  titles. 

6.  We  loan  only  to  good  borrowers. 

6.  We  keep  all  Insurance  policies  lu  force. 

7.  We  see  that  all  taxes  are  kept  paid. 

8.  Our  loans  are  made  only  on  well-improved  farms. 

9.  Our  loans  net  investors  seven  per  cent,  payable  semi¬ 
annually  without  charge  or  expense  to  them.  t 

10.  We  guarantee  the  prompt  payment  of  Interest. 

II.  Our  coupons  are  cashed  at  maturity  by  the  First 
National  Bank  of  New  York. 

12.  We  guarantee  the  payment  of  the  principal. 

THE  EQUITABLE  HORTUAliiE  CO. 

New  York,  133  nd  137  Broadway  |  Boston,  23  Court  Street  | 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  112  South  Fourth  St.)  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


The  Finest  Mechanism. 

A  celebrated  surgeon  once  said  that  he  never  stood 
in  the  presence  of  a  body  in  the  dissecting  room  with¬ 
out  a  feeling  of  awe  and  reverence,  and  well  may  ev¬ 
ery  one  do  to  remember  the  wonderful  excellency  of 
the  house  he  lives  in.  The  butterfly  is  beautiful  and 
attractive  in  its  aerial  flight  and  its  form  is  wonderfully 
adapted  to  its  needs;  but  the  human  body  is  as  much 
superior  in  its  delicacy  of  construction  and  adaptation 
to  the  needs  of  the  being  living  in  it  us  man  is  superior 
to  the  moth  in  length  of  days. 

When  this  fliio  piece  of  mechanism  gets  out  of  re¬ 
pair,  what  is  the  tiest  method  to  restore  It  to  elTuctive 
action  again  ?  Why  is  it  that  the  majority  of  people 
are  not  content  to  lake  Nature’s  simple  plan  aud  follow 
it  ?  Let  us  see  what  tliat  plan  is. 

When  the  llfe-lilood  lias  made  the  circuit  of  the  arte¬ 
ries  and  veins— before  rebntering  the  heart,  to  be  start¬ 
ed  on  its  circuit  anew — it  spreads  over  the  surface  of 
the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  a  surface  greater  in  area 
than  the  entire  exterior  covering  of  the  body.  Here 
the  air  inhaled  by  the  lungs  meets  it,  changing  its  col¬ 
or  to  crimson,  and  imparting  to  it  new  vitality.  Here 
kindly  Nature  has  been  ever  a  Healer  and  Repairer; 
liere  modern  science  finds  thopro))er  place  to  help  Na¬ 
ture  in  the  most  effective  way.  Taking  the  fact  that 
the  usual  proportions  of  the  mixture  of  the  elements  of 
the  atmosphere  are  the  [iroportions  exactly  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  average  man  in  health,  and  seeing  that 
an  extra  effort  is  needed  for  the  sick  to  repair  the  waste 
of  vital  force  in  the  blood,  a  different  proportion  is 
made  in  a  mixture  of  the  atmospheric  elements— a  less¬ 
er  quantity  of  Nitrogen  is  put  with  a  larger  portion  of 
Oxygen.  When  tills  “Compound  Oxygen”  is  used,  the 
blood  enters  the  heart  with  increased  vitality.  That 
organ  receives  a  portion  of  that  vitality  from  the  blood 
in  its  passage,  and  sends  it  forth  with  more  force  and 
less  wear  to  itself ;  the  blood  loaves  on  its  circuit  new 
dejiosits  of  vital  force  in  every  cell  of  tissue  over  which 
it  pa.sses,  and  returns  to  the  lungs  for  a  new  supply. 

The  “Compound  Oxygen  Treatment ”  whi(-h  Drs. 
Starkey  A  Talen,  No.  1329  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia, 
have  been  using  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  is  a  scien¬ 
tific  adjustment  of  the  elements  of  Oxygon  and  Nitro¬ 
gen  magnetized,  and  conden-sed  and  made  portable  it 
is  sent  all  over  the  world. 

“  Compound  Oxygen— its  Mode  of  Action  and  Re¬ 
sults,”  is  the  title  of  a  brochure  of  nearly  two  hundred 
pages,  published  by  Drs.  Starkey  &,  Palen,  which 
gives  to  inquirers  fuil  information  as  to  this  remarka¬ 
ble  curative  agent  and  a  record  of  cures  in  a  wide 
range  of  chronic  cases — many  of  them  after  being 
abandoned  to  die  by  other  physicians.  The  volume 
wifi  be  mailed  free  to  any  applicant. 


Our  Faetery  Ends  of  Embroidery  811k  are  known  far  and 
wide,  and  are  In  great  demand.  Price,  40  cents  per  box. 
Club  orders  of  ten  boxes  get  one  extra.  Crazy  Stitches  in 
each  package.  One  dozen  applique-flowers  aud  flgures, 
only  60  cents.  Send  Postal  Note. 

THE  BRAINERD  &  ARMSTRONG  CO., 

409  Broadway,  N.Y.  641  Market  Street,  Phlla, 


the  Protectory 
family,  they  would  expend  $600  a  year  at  the  rate 
allowed  the  Protectory ;  yet  how  many  mechanics’ 
families  are  forced  to  live  on  mucli  less  sums !  Six 
hundred  dollars  annuallj’  is  more  tliaii  the  Protes¬ 
tant  clergymen  throughout  the  United  States  re- 
Surely,  then,  where  large 


celve  on  an  average 
numbers  of  youtli  are  massed  together,  eating  the 
less  expensive  though  equally  nutritious  foods, 
and  wearing  the  least  expensive  clothes,  it  does 
not  cost  a  liundred  dollars  a  year  for  each  inmate 
in  tlie  Protectory  or  in  the  Clilldren’s  Fold. 

Not  within  a  generation  lins  it  been  less  costly 
than  at  firesent  to  live  fairly  well ;  yet  Arclibistiop 
Manning  asked  for  only  $1  a  week  for  eacli  child, 
while  these  two  charities, 


receiving  more  than 
twice  tliat  sum,  are  now  begging  for  more ! 

Examining  the  reports  of  the  olTleials  of  our 
Public  Charities  for  several  years,  we  find  the  cost 
of  food  per  liead  at  RandaH's  Island  Hospitals,  in¬ 
cluding  different  charities,  in  1876,  was  10.4  cents 
a  day  ;  at  the  Almshouse  on  Blackwell’s  Island  it 
was  8  cents  a  day:  for  the  Inmates  of  the  City 
Prisons,  mostly  before  trial,  it  was  7.85  cents  a 
day.  Ill  1877  the  cost  at  the  Randall’s  Island  de¬ 
partments  was  11.74  cents  a  day.  The  average  at 
these  five  departments  in  1876  and  1877,  was  9.2 
cents  daily.  Tlie  Charity  Commissioners’  report 
for  1878  gives  the  cost  of  food  at  Randall's  Island 
Hospitals,  including  four  different  departments, 
and  the  numbers  fed — viz:  children,  259;  adults, 
286;  insane  inmates,  132;  helpers,  with  many 
changes  of  short-time  workhouse  women,  1170; 
total  children  and  patients,  677;  deaths,  55;  dally 
cost  per  head  for  all,  11.25  cents.  At  the  Alms- 
liouse  the  cost  was  7.5  cents ;  in  the  Incurable  de¬ 
partment,  10.62  cents;  for  the  Indigent  Blind,  7.5 
cents;  at  the  Colored  Orplian  Asylum,  7.5  cents. 
Ailding  these  five  rates  together,  the  average  cost 
for  the  food  consumed  in  those  institutions,  includ¬ 
ing  helpers  and  attendants,  was  but  8.8.")9  cents  a 
head  daily.  In  1878,  the  first  year  of  Louis  Victor 
in  the  Shepherd’s  Fold,  tlie  ofiieial  statement  gives 
the  cost  in  that  institution  as  10.56  cents  daily  for 
each  person. 

The  reports  of  Randall’s  Island  for  1879  give 
total  ctdldren  in  the  several  departments,  426 ; 
deatlis,  26;  including  food  for  nursing  mothers 
and  helpers,  sick  and  well,  the  average  daily  eo.st 
per  head  was  11.35  cents.  At  the  Almshouse  it 
was  8. 14  cents ;  Incurable  department,  9.77  cents; 
for  Iiuligent  Blind,  7.66  cents;  city  prisoners, 
mostly  before  trial,  and  so  not  convicts,  7.58  cents. 
At  the  Colored  Orphan  Asylum,  with  an  average 
of  291  inmates,  tlie  daily  cost  jior  capita  was  7.74 
cents.  Tlius  the  avor.age  eo.st  at  these  six  chari¬ 
ties  in  1879,  was  8.7  cents  per  capita  daily.  At  the 
Shepherd’s  Fold  the  cost  for  each  cliild  daily  was 
10.56  cents. 

For  1879,  al.so,  tlie  report  of  the  Protectory  gives 
the  cost  per  capita  of  food  and  clothing  for  its  in¬ 
mates,  viz:  $52.77  each,  the  ages  being  from  seven 
to  twenty-one  years,  including  those  learning  trades, 
making  shoes  and  clothing,  also  printing  sectarian 
books  and  periodicals.  We  might  object  to  young 
men  and  women  being  kept  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
institution,  at  the  expense  largely  of  the  Protestant 
public,  till  they  are  twenty-one  years  of  age;  but 
this  only  aids  our  present  purpo.se,  .since  it  would 
cost  more  to  support  them  after  eighteen  years 
old  than  for  any  previous  three  years.  Yet  even 
so,  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  was,  according 
to  the  standard  of  Cardinal  Manning,  or  as  given 
in  the  report  of  the  Protectory,  $52.77  each,  which 
is  less  than  one-half  the  amount  received  from  the 
public  funds !  Allow,  then,  $17.23  each  for  train¬ 
ing  and  education  and  teaching  trades,  the  Pro¬ 
tectory  will  still  net  from  its  2100  inmates  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  profit  annually!  Surely  in 
this  showing  there  is  no  pressing  need  of  asking 
for  more.  One  who  knows  whereof  ho  speaks,  says 
ho  can  get  this  sort  of  work  done  as  well  in  ail  re¬ 
spects — including  quality  of  food,  clothing,  educa¬ 
tion,  trade  instruction,  and  sectarian  religious 
teaching — as  it  is  now  done  in  the  Protectory  or 
in  the  Children’s  Fold,  for  one-fifth  less  than  those 
institutions  are  now  receiving. 

The  Commissioners  report  that  on  Randall’s  Is- 
land  In  the  Children’s  Hospital  377  new  members 
were  admitted  in  1880 ;  that  some  200  idiotic  chil- 


MADAME  PORTER’S  COUGH  BALSAM 

Is  one  of  the  liest  remedies  for  Coughs  and  Colds.  Success¬ 
fully  used  for  over  fifty  years. 


Best,  easiest  to  use  and  cheapest.  Piso’s  Remedy 
for  Catarrh.  By  druggists.  50e. 


HANOVER 


Fire  Insurance  Company 

40  ITASSAV  STASST,  TOES. 

Sixty-serenth  Seml-aimTud  Statement,  ihowing  the 
condition  of  the  Company,  Jan.  1,  1886. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,000,000  00 

Reserve  for  Re-insarance,  •  890,312  28 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  148,170  68 

Net  Surplus,  ....  446,661  27 

Total  Assets, .  .  .  $2,479,184  18 


A  FLORAL  SERVICE 


FOR 

The  Children  of  the  Sundan  School. 

By  CLAiiA  LOUISE. Bubnham  and  Geo.  F.  Root. 

This  little  Service  or  Cantata  Is  designed  more  especially  for 

CHILDREN’S  DAY,  FLOWER  SUNDAY, 

AND 

SPECIAL  ANNIVERSARIES, 

but  It  is  also  adapted  for  use  on  any  occasion  where  chil¬ 
dren's  voices  can  bo  utilized.  The  words  are  bright,  pretty, 
aiid  Instructive,  while  the  music  Is  written  in  Dr.  Boot’s 
hapiilest  vein,  and  most  strikingly  Illustrates  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  words.  Bound  in  handsome  heavy 
paper  covers.  Price.  20  cents  each  by  mall,  postpaid; 
a  dozen  by  express,  charges  not  prepaid. 

NPECl.VIEN  PAUEM  FREE. 

PUBLISHED  BY 


As  to-day  I  came  into 
his  house,  I  was  forcibly  reminded  that  when  I 
last  met  him  tlierc  I  a.sked  him  to  analyze  ‘the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  Proto-martyr  Stephen.’  How  nobly 
he  resjionded,  and  tlien  how  rapt  his  reference  to 
the  closing  words  of  the  man  so  near  heaven,  as  to 
say:  ‘I  see  the  lieavcn  opened,  and  Jesus  sitting 
on  the  riglit  hand  of  God.’ 

“  I  think  of  it  now.  He  has  run  his  race,  he  lias 
won  his  crown.  Ho  has  come  to  tlie  supreme  emi¬ 
nence  whence  he  lias  seen  Jesus.  And  therefore 
let  us  not,  in  the  presence  of  such  a  life  thus  closed, 
sing  melancholy  dirges,  but  inspiring  songs,  which 
remind  us  of  the  home  lie  lias  reached,  and  tlie 
rest  into  which  he  has  entered.” 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1,325,000) . $1,676,161  26 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  Hens  on  Im¬ 
proved  Real  Estate  In  the  cities  of  New  York 

and  Brooklyn  .  109,260  00 

Cash  In  Office  and  on  deposit .  100.392  80 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  467,286  00 

State  and  City  Bonds .  20,684  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks .  64,787  60 

Railroad  Stock .  16,300  00 

Crab  In  bands  of  Agents,  In  course  of  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums .  125,314  19 

Accrued  Interest .  9,069  39 

-  ,  $2,479,134  13 

SSXTJAKm  S.  ‘WALCOTT,  President. 

I.  BEMSEN  LANE,  Vlce-Pres’t  and  Sec’y. 

CHARLES  L.  ROE,  (  _  .  gecretarles 
CHARLES  A.  SHAW,  j**®  isecreianoB. 


household  of  faith.  We  can  easily  imagine  the 
joy  with  which  Jesus  was  always  welcomed  to 
that  home  in  Capernaum  whenever  he  visited 
the  city,  and  how  the  human  love  was  sancti¬ 
fied  by  His  divine  love,  for  hearts  that  are  one 
in  Christ  Jesus,  love  each  other  with  the  purest 
and  strongest  affection. 

Now  let  us  notice  these  practical  truths  from 
our  lesson : 

1.  The  relation  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus  to 
His  divine  mission  as  its  evidences.  Tliat  they 
were  necessary,  we  know  from  the  fact  that  He 
not  only  was  constantly  performing  these 
supernatural  acts,  but  He  referred  to  them  as 
the  credentials  of  His  Messianic  mission  (John 
xiv.  11). 

2.  The  faith  in  these  external  signs  is  not  the 
highest  kind  to  which  we  can  attain,  nor  is  it 
the  faith  which  molds  the  character  in  right¬ 
eousness.  The  highest  faith  is  that  which 
trusts  in  the  simple  word  of  the  Master,  is  con¬ 
tent  to  do  His  will,  and  be  led  by  His  hand, 
even  in  the  darkness. 

3.  The  duty  and  privilege  of  parents  and 
Sunday-school  teachers  to  take  the  dear  chil¬ 
dren  to  Jesus,  who  can  heal  the  malady  of  sin, 
and  save  them  from  eternal  death.  We  are 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  truth  that  He  bore  our 
sicknesses  for  us,  and  that  He  is  the  Physician 
of  the  body  as  well  as  of  the  soul.  If  they  are 
smitten  with  disease,  we  can  ask  God  to  heal 
them,  and  if  it  is  consistent  with  His  will,  He 
will  bless  earthly  remedies,  and  through  them 
restore  the  sick  to  health.  But  there  is  no 
“if”  clouding  the  promise  of  spiritual  health. 
He  died  that  they  might  be  healed.  His  infinite 
love  yearns  to  save  them,  and  if  we  bring  them 
to  Him,  believing  in  His  almighty  power,  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  glad  cry  will  follow  the 
prayer  “  Thy  son  liveth.” 


J.  CHURCH  &  CO.,  5.1  E.  13tli  St.,  New  York  City. 


HILL  TOP  HOUSE. 

Pompey,  N.  Y.,  April  29,  1886. 

Dear  Evangelist:  To  those  who  have  visited 
Pompey  Hill  during  the  Summer,  it  is  hardly  nec¬ 
essary  to  mention  its  attractions.  For  the  benefit 
of  the  uninitiated,  it  may  be  stated  that  it  is  eigh¬ 
teen  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  picturesque  scenery  for 
which  Central  New  York,  and  particularly  Onon¬ 
daga  county,  is  so  justly  noted.  There  are  sever¬ 
al  lakes  within  a  short  drive,  and  a  romantic  glen 
where  there  is  a  fall  of  water  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  between  perpendicular  walls  of  lime¬ 
stone.  In  another  glen  is  a  series  of  cascades 
where  the  water  descends  three  hundred  feet  alto¬ 
gether.  This  is  called  Conklin’s  Falls  or  Cascades, 
while  the  former  has  the  rather  unpoetical  name 
of  Pratt’s  Falls.  The  Onondaga  Indian  Reserva¬ 
tion  is  but  a  few  miles  distant,  where  the  Indians 
— some  of  them— may  be  seen  still  living  in  a  half 
barbarous  condition.  The  flora  of  this  region  and 
the  diversity  of  the  landscape,  invite  one  out  of 
doors. 

Hill-top  towns  are  not  so  common  in  this  State 
as  in  New  England,  where  many  of  the  hills  are 
crowned  with  a  cluster  of  houses  and  a  church. 
Pompey  was  settled  by  sturdy  men  and  women 
from  the  Eastern  States  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century,  who  mortgaged  their  homes  to  endow 
an  academy,  which  is  not  only  still  in  existence, 
but  doing  verj’  good  work.  The  many  lirtues  and 
self-denials  of  these  pioneers  of  Christian  civiliza¬ 
tion,  impressed  themselves  upon  their  descend¬ 
ants.  It  has  long  been  a  standing  joke  that  Pom¬ 
pey  Hill  is  the  birthplace  of  the  most  distinguiah- 


A  prertiKested,  non-irritating,  easily  assimilated  food  In¬ 
dicated  In  all  weak  and  Inflamed  conditions  of  the  digestive 
organs,  either  In  Infants  or  adults. 

It  has  been  the  positive  means  of  saving  many  lives, 
having  been  successful  In  hundreds  of  cases  where  other 
prepared  foods  fulled. 

FOR  INFANTS  deprived  of  mother’s  milk,  or  when 
weaning.  It  Is  unequalled. 

FOR  INVALIDS,  either  In  chronic  or  acute  diseases, 
it  restores  digestion  and  builds  up  the  strength. 

Sold  by  druggists.  Three  sizes :  2.6  cents,  50  cents,  $1. 
Send  for  circulars  with  testimonials  of  emineat  physicians, 
public  Institutions,  and  many  mothers. 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

Burlington,  Vt. 


Offices,  ( New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  '  Brooklyn,  oor.  Court  and  Montague  Sti., 
Buildings ;  (  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 
Reserve  for  reinsurance  (Fire  Bisks)  $4,409,45*  M 
“  “  “  (Inland  Bisks)  55,069  54 

Reserve  ample  for  all  claims .  553,171  4* 

Capital  paid  in  in  cash .  1,000,000  OQi 

Net  Surplus .  1,358,870  U 

Total  Assets,  Jan.  1st,  1880 . $5,177,478  0* 

This  Company  conducts  Its  buslnees  under  the  reetrto- 
tlons  ef  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  The  two  BnlOtp 

Funds  now  amount  to  $1,400,000, 


ITXTHEN  IT  BECAME  EVIDENT  that  White 
VT  Lead  and  Zinc  (they  cannot  be  stirred 
together  by  hand,  a  blotch  of  White  Lead 


Hhere.  and  a  blotch  of  Zinc  there)  ground  Into 
each  other  under  heavy  pressure  would  far 
outcover  and  outwear  White  Lead  alone, 
ready  mixed  paints  would  have  swept  the 
field  bad  not  unscmpnlous  parties  put  up 
Soap,  Cement,  Lime,  Fotrab,  and  no  one 
knows  what  else,  and  called  It  paint.  The 
only  guarantee  the  public  bare  got  of  tbe 
quality  of  any  canned  goods  Is  the  maker’s  name.  Oor 
$1.45  per  gallon  white  or  colors  (made  from  natural  tints 
warranted  not  to  fade)are  abeolutety  uniform.  If  your  deal¬ 
er  refuses  to  order  these  goods  for  you,  send  to  os  direct. 


The  F.  J.  NASH  Manu^Kturing  Coq  Nyack,  Rockland  Coq  N.Y, 


CACNCQC  Its  CAUSES  and  CURB.  By  one  who 
knlllLuOi  was  deaf  twenty  eight  years.  ‘Seated  by 
most  of  the  noted  specialists  of  the  day  with  no  benefit. 
Cured  Umtef/  In  three  months,  and  since  then  hundreds 
tbers  by  same  process.  A  plain,  simple,  and  euooeesful 
oe  treatment.  Address  T  JB.  PAGE,  128  East  26tb  street. 

w  VafIt  rHtw  '  ' 
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but  they  want  to  stop  others  from  workinj?, 
and,  if  they  dared,  would  throw  stones  and 
brickbats  at  the  drivers  and  conductors,  as 
they  have  already  done,  simply  because  these 
men  are  willing  to  take  this  work,  and  glad  to 
get  it.  Is  there  any  greater  tyranny  on  earth 
than  this  ?  If  we  might  offer  a  suggestion  to 
our  correspondent,  who  is  a  young  lawyer,  it 
would  be  that  he  should  endeavor  to  inculcate 
the  first  principles  of  justice  into  the  minds  of 
those  whose  cause  he  advocates.  When  they 
show  themselves  ready  to  give  to  others  all 
the  rights  that  they  ask  for  themselves,  then 
they  may  present  their  protest  to  the  City 
Council  of  Atlanta  against  the  present  system 
of  employing  convict  labor,  with  more  assur¬ 
ance  of  being  heard. 


THE  CUMBERLAND  CHURCH  AND  THEIR 
METHODIST  BRETHREN. 

Considerable  interest  has  recently  been  ex¬ 
cited  in  various  circles  by  the  apparent  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians  to  seek 
organic  connection  with  the  Methodist  Church 
South.  Some  of  those  who  have  befriended 
that  body  by  maintaining  its  right  to  a  place  in 
the  Presbyterian  family,  notwithstanding  the 
somewhat  pale  blue  of  its  creed,  have  had  their 
fears  aroused  by  these  negotiations.  And 
some  who  from  the  first  have  disputed  the 
right  of  the  Cumberland  Church  to  such  a 
place,  are  inclined  to  wag  their  heads  and  say 
in  derision,  we  told  you  so ! 

We  are  happy  to  say  on  high  authority,  that 
such  fears  are  unfounded,  and  such  evil  prog¬ 
nostications  not  justified.  But  one  or  two  in¬ 
fluential  men  in  the  Cumberland  Church  are 
really  in  favor  of  such  negotiation,  and  some 
do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  a  great  blun¬ 
der,  There  was  in  the  last  Assembly  a  natural 
unwillingness  to  oppose  wlien  submitted, 
scheme  which  seemed,  on  the  surface  of  it,  to 
be  in  line  with  that  broad  and  warm  sympathy 
with  Christian  union,  so  charac  teristic  of  our 
Cumberland  brethren.  But  many  felt  it  a  mis¬ 
take  to  oi)en  such  a  question— a  question  to 
which  there  could,  in  their  judgment,  be  but 
one  conclusion.  We  are  assured  that  the  pres 
ent  probability  is  that  the  project  of  union  will 
be  killed,  either  in  the  Committee,  or  in  the 
next  Assembly. 

The  reason  is  very  obvious.  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  the  Cumberland  Church,  at  the 
very  outset,  to  give  up  or  consent  to  any  large 
modification  of  its  Presbyterian  mode  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  Beyond  this,  all  its  history  and  pre¬ 
cedents,  its  methods  and  temper,  would  protest 
against  such  an  affiliation.  And  still  further, 
as  we  have  often  ventured  to  tell  our  brethren, 
their  creed,  their  prevalent  doctrine,  their  type 
of  faith  and  experience  ally  them  after  all,  not 
with  Arminians,  but  with  the  Calvinistie,  the 
Augustinian,  the  distinctively  Pauline  house- 
holcl  of  faith.  We  are  perfectly  willing  that 
they  should  repudiate,  if  they  like,  the  Calvin- 
istic,  or  the  Augustinian  name.  We  are  will¬ 
ing  that  they  should  utter  their  protests  as 
earnestly  as  they  please  against  any  fatalism 
in  omr  confession,  or  in  our  preaching,  if  there 
is  anything  of  that  sort.  But  there  are  affilia¬ 
tions  with  us,  historic  connections  and  spir¬ 
itual  experiences,  which  they  cannot  shake 
off  if  they  would,  without  going  to  pieces, 
and  which  in  our  judgment  they  would  not 
shake  off  if  they  could.  They  belong  to  our 
family ;  they  have  the  family  likeness ;  they 
wear  the  ancestral  blue ;  and  according  to  the 
old  proverb,  “  blood  is  thicker  than  water.” 

These  suggestions  are  by  no  means  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  our  declared  position  as  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  union  of  all  true  believers.  But  such 
union  will  certainly  make  itself  visible  first  of 
all,  at  the  points  where  there  are  the  greatest 
historic  and  spiritual  preparations  for  it.  It 
will  appear  first  in  those  bodies  which  are  cog¬ 
nate  in  doctrine,  in  temper,  in  tendency.  Ar¬ 
minians  will  first  eorne  together  with  Armin¬ 
ians,  and  Calvinists  with  Calvinists.  Luther¬ 
anism  will  first  reveal  unifying  power  enough 
to  draw  into  one  its  own  divided  households. 
And  when  this  is  done,  the  way  will  be  open 
for  our  Cumberland  brethren  to  negotiate  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  the  Methodist  Church  South. 
But  not  before ! 

CONYKT  LABOR  AND  KNIGHTS  OF  LABOR. 

It  is  a  sorrowful  tale  which  a  correspondent, 
whom  we  met  in  Atlanta  a  few  weeks  since, 
tells  in  a  letter  on  our  second  page  of  the  Con¬ 
vict  Labor  in  Gteorgia,  which,  it  apiwars,  is 
farmed  out  U)  contractors  for  about  eleven  dol¬ 
lars  a  year.  These  convicts,  the  writer  says, 
are  treated  with  great  cruelty,  being  half 
starved,  and  yet  worked  fourteen  hours  a  day ! 
Besides,  the  labor  thus  obtained  at  a  nominal 
price,  is  brought  into  competition  with  free 
white  labor,  which  of  course  it  can  underbid 
and  undersell.  Thus  honest  laboring  men  who 
are  out  of  prison  are  greatly  injured,  while  the 
wretched  prisoners  themselves  are  tortured. 
Of  the  facts  of  the  case,  we  know  nothing  ex¬ 
cept  what  is  here  stated.  Certainly  any  cruel¬ 
ty  or  inhumanity  in  the  treatment  of  convicts, 
should  be  severely  punished.  Though  a  man 
be  a  criminal,  he  is  still  a  human  being,  and, 
even  behind  bars  and  prison  gates,  is  to  be 
treated  with  justice  and  humanity. 

But,  as  our  correspondent  assumes  to  speak, 
not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  we  would  suggest  to  him,  with  all  due 
respect,  that  he  may  find  a  large  field  for  the 
exercise  of  his  philanthropy  nearer  home. 
Just  at  present  it  seems  as  if  the  greatest  op¬ 
pressors  of  labor  in  this  country  were  the 
Knights  of  Labor  themselves,  since  they  un¬ 
dertake  to  come  between  the  laborer  and  the 
work  which  he  needs  to  keep  himself  and  his 
wife  and  children  from  starving,  and  say  when 
he  shall  work  and  when  he  shall  not  work,  and 
what  wages  he  shall  receive.  At  this  very  mo¬ 
ment,  within  a  few  rods  of  where  we  are  now 
writing,  there  is  a  crowd  of  strikers  in  Broad¬ 
way,  around  the  City  Hall  Park,  who  wish  to 
stop  the  running  of  cars  on  the  Third  avenue, 
and  who  are  apparently  restrained  from  vio¬ 
lence  only  by  the  presence  of  the  police.  These 
men  are  not  content  to  stop  work  themselves. 


A  CHRISTIAN  SOLDIER. 

The  name  of  Joseph  Howland  is  perhaps  not 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist,  but 
they  will  be  glad,  we  are  sure,  to  hear  some¬ 
thing  about  the  man  who  bore  it.  He  was  a 
lineal  descendant  of  that  “  godly  man  and  an¬ 
cient  professor  in  the  ways  of  Christ,”  John 
Howland,  who  signed  the  memorable  compact 
in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower,  before  the  land¬ 
ing  of  the  Pilgrims  on  Plymouth  Rock.  His 
father,  Samuel  S.  Howland,  as  head  of  the  cel¬ 
ebrated  firm  of  Howland  &  Aspinwall,  stood 
fifty  years  ago  among  the  foremost  merchants 
of  New  York.  Joseph  was  bom  Dec.  3d,  1834. 
He  was  very  carefully  educated,  partly  abroad. 
At  one  time  he  contemplated  studying  for  the 
ministry.  In  a  letter  dated  May  30th,  1856, 
having  expressed  the  fear  that  on  account  of 
physical  unfitness  for  the  work,  he  should  have 
to  abandon  his  cherished  plan,  he  adds 
The  idea  of  preaching  Christ’s  Gospel  was  the 
greatest  thing  I  could  propose  to  myself.  Perhaps 
it  will  1)6  better  for  me  to  work  in  wliat  I  consider 
a  lower  sphere.  I  know  God  will  do  His  own  good 
will,  and  lead  me  to  do  His  work  in  some  way,  if  I 
truly  and  rightly  desire  it.  A  genial,  industrious 
life,  full  of  all  the  good  my  hand  finds  to  do ;  fruiU 
ful  and  yet  free  from  the  unremitted  labors,  taxing 
both  mind  and  body,  of  the  ministry— seems  to  mo 
to  be  tlie  way  before  me. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  married  Eliza 
Newton  Woolsey  of  this  city.  After  travel¬ 
ling  in  Europe  and  the  Holy  Land  for  one 
or  two  years,  he  purchased  a  farm  in  the 
town  of  Matteawan,  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y., 
which  his  wealth  and  taste  soon  transform¬ 
ed  into  one  of  the  most  beautiful  homes  along 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  But  hardly  had  he 
begun  to  enjoy  its  loveliness,  when  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Rebellion  summoned  him  to  the 
battle-field.  He  enlisted  as  adjutant  of  the  16th 
Regiment,  New  York  State  Volunteers.  Of  his 
record  as  a  soldier,  no  person  living  is  better 
entitled  to  speak  than  Gen.  Henry  W.  Slocum, 
who  commanded  the  left  wing  of  Sherman’s 
army  on  its  “march  to  the  sea.”  In  a  letter 
dated  Brooklyn,  April  20,  1886,  and  addressed 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Prentiss,  Gen.  Slocum  gives 
this  very  striking  testimony : 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  attend  the  serv  ices  to  be 
held  in  memory  of  tlie  late  Gen.  Josepli  Howland, 
and  testify  by  my  presence  my  affection  for  him 
as  a  soldier  and  a  citizen.  No  one  of  his  comrades 
knew  him  more  intimately  than  I  did,  and  no  one 
had  reason  to  appreciate  more  keenly  the  value 
of  his  services. 

When  I  first  met  him,  lie  was  adjutant  of  the  16th 
New  York  Volunteers.  It  wa.s  a  position  in  which 
he  was  exceedingly  useful,  but  a  brief  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  him  convinced  me  that  he  would  be  still 
more  useful  in  a  higher  sphere.  I  persuaded  him 
to  accept  the  position  of  adjutanUgeneral  and 
chief  of  staff  of  the  brigade  tlien  under  my  com¬ 
mand.  He  served  in  this  capacity  during  the 
darkest  days  of  the  war — the  days  spent  in  creat¬ 
ing  armies.  The  terrible  battles  and  great  victo¬ 
ries  came  at  a  later  period,  but  it  was  wliile  Gen. 
Howland  served  with  me  in  the  Army  of  the  Poto¬ 
mac  that  that  army  was  created,  drilltHl,  and  dis¬ 
ciplined  for  the  great  work  before  it.  In  this  im¬ 
portant  work  no  man  in  his  sphere  did  more  valua¬ 
ble  service  than  Gen.  Howland.  Had  I  heenaceord- 
ed  the  privilege  of  selecting  from  the  officers  of  the 
regular  army  one  skillc'd  in  his  profession  as  a  sol 
dier,  I  do  not  believe  I  could  liave  selected  one 
who  could  have  filled  his  position  as  well  as  did 
Gen.  Howland. 

He  was  the  possessor  of  an  ample  fortune  and 
a  happy  home,  and  was  impelled  by  a  spirit  of 
patriotism  to  leave  all,  and  endure  the  pains  and 
privations  of  army  life.  He  appreciateil  the  trou 
hies  and  hardships  of  the  men,  who  had  left  their 
homes  for  a  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  private 
soldier,  and  he  sympathized  with  them,  but  ho 
realized  the  importance  of  thorough  discipline, 
and  was  one  of  the  best  disciplinarians  in  the  army. 

He  continued  as  my  chief  of  staff  until  a  vacancy 
in  the  coloHelcy  of  the  16th  New  York  was  created 
by  the  promotion  of  Gen.  Davies.  Then  at  the 
unanimous  demand  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
his  old  regiment,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  return 
to  it. 

Gen.  Howland’s  career  as  Colonel  of  the  16th 
New  York  Volunteers,  and  the  splendid  record  of 
that  regiment,  are  matters  of  history  known  to  all. 
The  profound  respect  of  the  officers  and  solfliers  of 
that  regiment  for  Gen.  Howland,  and  their  deep 
affection  for  him,  are  known  only  to  these  men 
themselves,  ami  to  those  closely  associated  with 
them. 

During  all  this  time  the  devoted  wife  of  Gen. 
Howland  was  giving  her  entire  time,  and  no  small 
portion  of  lier  wealth,  to  alleviate  the  sufferings 
of  our  sick  and  wounde<W  Almost  daily  her  cheer 
ful  presence  and  kind  words  and  deexls  carried  a 
ray  of  sunlight  into  our  many  hospiUils.  Hun 
dreds  of  men,  who  during  the  early  daj’S  of  the 
war  suffered  from  wounds  or  sickness,  will  ever 
gratefully  remember  the  name  of  Mrs.  Howland. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  adding  the  follow¬ 
ing  noble  tribute  from  the  pen  of  Col.  J.  J. 
Seaver,  who  succeeded  Col.  Howland  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  16th  New  Y'ork : 

Major  Howland  received  his  commission  as  Col¬ 
onel  of  the  16th  Regiment  in  March  or  April,  1862, 
just  as  the  army  was  preparing  for  its  “On  to 
Richmond  ’’  movement.  This  appointment  was 
hailed  by  the  whole  regiment — officers  and  men 
alike — with  a  heartiness  born  only  of  admiration 
and  respect  for  a  thoroughly  good  soldier  and  a 
noble  man.  Col.  Howland  immediately  applied 
himself  to  the  duties  of  his  position.  The  com¬ 
fort  and  welfare  of  the  men  of  his  command  were 
his  first  and  constant  care.  Order  and  discipline 
were  rigidly  enforced,  and  prompt  obetiience  to 
all  requirements  was  but  a  natural  outgrowth 
wliich  sprang  from  the  love  an  intelligent  soldiery 
bore  to  an  url)ane  and  dignified  chief.  No  officer 
in  the  service  ever  devote<i  himself  more  unremit¬ 
tingly  to  the  interests  of  his  men  than  did  Col. 
Howland  to  the  old  Sixteenth  from  the  time  h« 
joined  it  at  Albany  to  its  muster-out  at  Albany  in 
1863.  Possessed  of  abundant  means,  he  provided 
for  the  regiment  many  luxuries  and  comforts 
which  the  Government  did  not  supply,  for  both 
camp  and  hospital,  while  his  estimable  wife  and 
her  sister  devoted  themselves  with  untiring  zeal  to 
the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  wants  of  those  who 
were  well,  following  liko  ministering  angels  the 
regiment  in  its  fortunes,  wherever  it  marched  and 
fought. 

Col.  Howland  commanded  the  regiment  in  the 
desperate  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill,  on  the  ‘27th  of 
June,  1862,  when  on  the  extreme  right  of  our  line 
it  charged  the  enemy,  recapturing  a  battery  which 
had  been  lost  earlier  in  the  day,  and  retained  its 
position  until  the  exhaustion  of  its  ammunition, 
and  the  final  onset  of  “  Stonewall”  Jackson  forced 
it  to  retire,  as  the  sun  was  going  down.  Early  in 
this  engagement  the  lamented  Lleutenant-Col. 
Marsh  was  mortally  wounded  and  borne  from  the 
field.  At  about  the  same  time  Col.  Howland  re¬ 
ceived  a  severe  wound,  but  continued  to  direct  the 
movements  of  the  regiment  until  it  left  the  field. 
In  this  enga^iement,  besides  its  Colonel  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel,  the  regiment  lost  in  killed  and 
wounded  260  men,  rank  and  file — fully  one-quarter 
of  its  effective  force  on  that  day.  No  battle-scarred 
veteran  ever  bore  himself  with  higher  valor,  or 
inspired  his  command  with  more  heroic  bravery, 
than  did  Col.  Howland  on  this  occasion.  Brave 
without  rashness,  be  was  at  his  post  when  danger 
was  thickest,  with  an  intrepidity  that  seemed  to 
defy  death ;  he  led  his  men  on  the  field,  and  re¬ 
mained  with  them  so  long  as  there  was  hope. 

From  the  effects  of  the  wound  received  on  this 
day.  Col.  Howland  was  compelled  to  retire  from 
the  service.  But  though  no  longer  able  to  bear 
the  fatigues  of  a  campaign,  he  never  forgot  his  old 
command,  or  ceased  to  care  for  its  welfare.  He 
visited  the  regiment  once  at  Harrison’s  Landing, 
and  was  once  more  with  it  at  Albany  on  its  return 
home.  On  this  latter  occasion  the  enlisted  men  of 
the  regiment  presented  to  Col.  and  Mrs.  Howland 
an  elegant  copy  of  the  Bible,  In  which  were  bound 
the  letter  of  presentation  and  the  autograph  and 


signature  of  every  man  of  the  command  then  pres-  ] 
ent. 

In  physique  Col.  Howland  was  not  strong,  and 
was  therefore  unfitted  for  the  life  of  a  soldier. 
His  early  education  and  training,  received  under 
the  care  of  the  best  masters,  had,  however,  strength¬ 
ened  his  constitutiot),  and  developed  a  mind  of  un¬ 
usual  clearness  and  of  great  power.  His  execu¬ 
tive  ability  was  of  a  high  order,  and  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  affairs  he  had  few  equals.  He  possess¬ 
ed  a  high  sense  of  honor  and  a  clear  and  quick  con¬ 
ception  of  right  and  wrong.  To  the  right  lie  was 
indexible.  No  art,  device,  or  subterfuge  could  so 
gloss  the  wrong  that  it  would  evade  his  keen  de¬ 
tection  and  stern  rebuke.  No  man  could  approach 
him  without  feeling  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of 
a  noble  man. 

Col.  Bartlett,  who  commanded  the-  Sei’ond 
Bri{?ade,  in  his  official  report  of  the  battle  of 
Gaines’s  Mill,  says  of  Col.  Howland :  “  What¬ 
ever  of  noble,  moral,  physical,  and  manly 
courage  has  ever  been  given  by  God  to  man, 
has  fallen  to  his  lot.”  For  his  gallantry  on 
this  occasion.  Col.  Howland  was  breveted  Brig¬ 
adier  General. 

On  returning  to  Matteawan,  Gen.  Howland 
devoted  himself  untiringly  to  its  best  interests. 
The  place  is  full  of  the  monuments  of  his  wise 
and  large-hearted  liberality.  He  erected  on  a 
picturesque  spot  near  the  highway,  and  bor¬ 
dering  upon  his  own  grounds,  the  Tioronda 
school-house  or  chapel— a  school-house  during 
the  week,  a  chapel  on  the  Sabbath  day— and 
became  for  many  years  the  faithful  superinten¬ 
dent  of  its  Sunday-school.  He  built,  endowed 
chiefly  from  his  own  means,  and  presented  to 
Matteawan,  the  handsome  Howland  Library— 
an  enduring  memorial  at  once  of  his  munificent 
public  spirit,  and  his  love  of  books.  The  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  at  Matteawan,  a  model  of  ar¬ 
chitectural  beauty,  was  largely  his  gift.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  Highland  Hospital.  The 
stream  of  his  private  charities,  chiefly  un¬ 
known,  ceased  to  flow  far  and  wide  only  when 
in  his  later  years,  by  reason  of  adverse  fortune, 
the  fountain  itself  was  almost  dried  up. 

In  1865  Gen.  Howland  was  elected  Treasurer 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  office  for  the  next  two  years  with 
exemplary  fidelity  and  zeal.  He  took  part  in 
drafting  the  trust-deeds  of  Cornell  University, 
and  was  early  concerned  in  the  organizing  and 
building  of  the  Hudson  River  State  Hospital 
for  the  Insane.  A  manager  of  this  Hospital 
from  the  first,  he  continued  for  some  eight  or 
nine  years  to  give  every  detail  the  most  patient 
and  conscientious  study.  As  early  as  1860, 
when  only  twenty-five,  he  was  unanimously 
elected  a  Director  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  this  city— a  very  unusual  honor, 
and  without  example  in  the  history  of  that 
venerable  body  of  eminent  ministers  and  lay¬ 
men.  Here  he  was  brought  into  close  intimacy 
with  Prof.  Heni’y  B.  Smith,  for  whom  he  cher¬ 
ished  the  greatest  love  and  admiration,  and 
through  whose  agency  he  gave  thousands  of 
dollars  to  aid  students  who  needed  help  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  their  work. 

Of  his  manner  of  life  at  Matteawan,  among 
his  friends  and  in  his  home,  no  space  is  left  us 
to  speak  here.  Sooner  or  later,  we  trust  some 
fitting  memorial  of  him  will  be  given  to  the 
public.  The  lessons  of  his  life  are  most  inspir¬ 
ing.  He  represented  in  a  very  remarkable  de 
gree  the  finest  type  of  American  character  and 
of  Christian  manhood.  One  who  was  many 
years  his  pastor  and  friend,  writes  of  him  : 

Amidst  all  that  unspeakable  beauty,  where  God 
and  nature  and  man  had  done  so  much  to  glorify 
what  we  beheld,  the  most  beautiful  thing  of  all 
was  tliat  lovely  human  cliaractc^r ;  so  refined,  so 
unselfish,  so  pure,  so  devoted  to  man  and  so  conse¬ 
crated  to  God,  so  nearly  perfect,  so  utiique,  tliat 
the  only  description  is  the  name  Joseph  Howland. 

Gen.  Howland,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
went  abroad  in  the  summer  of  1885.  After 
months  of  wasting  illness  and  suffering,  he 
passed  away  from  earth  at  Mentone,  France, 
about  sunset,  on  April  1, 1886.  One  wlio  passed 
several  weeks  with  him  in  February  and  March, 
writes ; 

I  have  never  seen  such  an  illness.  In  that  room, 
bright  with  sunsliine  anil  llowers,  there  was  fin  at¬ 
mosphere  of  peace  and  quiet,  and  of  cheerfulness; 
of  constant,  unselfish  interest  in  life  and  its  daily 
events;  an  heroic  patience,  which  not  only  accept¬ 
ed  the  inevitable  witli  resignation,  init  with  Chris¬ 
tian  happiness,  as  if  his  sky  had  always  been  and 
still  was  unclouded.  He  read  a  great  deal;  and 
almost  to  his  last  day,  wliile  otliers  read  to  liim, 
he  followed  on  the  map,  spread  out  on  his  knees, 
the  liistory  of  General  Grant’s  life. 

His  last  conscious  act  was  taking  the  lioly 
communion,  and  almost  his  last  audible  words 
were  those  of  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis :  “  We 
praise  Thee,  we  bless  Thee,  we  worship  Thee, 
we  glorify  Thee,  we  give  thanks  to  Thee.”  And 
these  words  strike  the  keynote  of  liis  whole  life. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Easter  Sunday,  .April  25, 
special  services  in  memory  of  Gen.  Howland 
were  held  in  the  Tioronda  chapel.  They  were 
intended  to  express  the  grateful  love  and  rev¬ 
erence  of  the  Tioronda  Sunday-school — officers, 
teachers,  and  scholars— for  their  old  Superin¬ 
tendent.  At  their  desire  the  Rev.  Dr.  Prentiss, 
who  took  part  in  the  dedication  of  the  ciiapel 
at  (’hristinas,  1865,  delivered  a  memorial  ad¬ 
dress.  The  occasion  was  full  of  deep  and  ten¬ 
der  interest.  Eyes  unused  to  weeping  were 
melted  into  tears  by  the  simple  [lathos  of  the 
scene.  The  whole  crowded  assembly — mostly 
plain  men,  women,  and  children  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood-appeared  touched  by  a  supernatural 
influence.  The  body  of  their  beloved  friend 
and  benefactor  lay  at  rest  on  the  distant  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  but  ho  seemed  to  be 
there  in  spirit  even  as  aforetime.  And  better 
still,  the  risen  Master  himself  was  also  tliere, 
filling  the  place  with  His  glory,  and  making  it 
seem  as  the  very  gate  of  heaven. 


A  PROTEST  FR0.>I  CANTON. 

Our  twenty-two  Presbyterian  missionaries 
in  (Canton,  China,  have  forwarded  an  earnest 
addiess  to  the  General  Assembly  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  i>erils  to  missionary  ope  nit  ions  in 
China  because  of  the  outrages  upon  Chinamen 
in  this  country. 

These  missionaries  call  the  attention  of  the 
Assembly  to  the  fact  that  under  the  pressure 
of  war,  America  insisted  upon  a  treaty  with 
China  which  requires  each  country  to  protect 
in  their  rights  the  citizens  of  the  other  resid¬ 
ing  within  its  bounds.  They  also  suggest  that 
whereas  Chinamen  come  to  America  simply  as 
traders  and  laborers,  without  any  design  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  our  political,  religious,  or  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  the  majority  of  Americans 
who  go  to  China  are  sent  there  by  organized 
soiiieties  for  the  express  purpose  of  propagat¬ 
ing  a  foreign  and  very  distasteful  religion  to 
the  mass  of  the  people  of  China.  They  are 
sent  there  at  great  cost  with  the  intent  to  over¬ 
turn  the  religion  of  China,  and  thus  to  change 
their  institutions  and  customs.  The  General 
Assembly  insists  that  its  missionaries,  as  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens,  shall  be  protected  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  China  in  that  work. 

Losses  hitherto  sustained  by  Americans  in 
China  through  mob  violence,  have  always  been 
made  good  by  the  Chinese  Government,  while 
Chinamen  in  America  have  often  been  mal¬ 
treated  without  redress,  and  their  property  de 
stroyed  without  restitution.  Many  have  been 
murdered,  and  the  murderers  go  unhung. 
These  outrages  have  been  continued  through 
years,  and  increase  rather  than  diminish. 

The  missionaries  say  that  China  is  beginning 
to  be  conscious  of  her  power,  and  that  it  would 
not  be  strange  if  she  should  retaliate  for  the 
barbarities  Inflicted  on  her  people,  by  restrict¬ 
ing  missionary  operations  and  perhaps  by  at¬ 
tempting  the  expulsion  of  the  missionaries. 


They  do  not  suggest  any  particular  action  to 
the  Assembly,  but  they  insist  that  grave  con- 
sequenees  to  the  missionary  work  in  China 
and  to  missionaries  in  the  interior,  will  be  like¬ 
ly  to  follow  if  the  Church  is  silent,  if  the  bar¬ 
barity  of  anti-Chinese  mobs  goes  unpunished, 
and  if  Chinese  immigrants  are  deprived  by  law 
of  the  rights  which  are  freely  granteil  to  those 
of  other  nations. 

Recent  letters  from  Canton  report  inci’eased 
evidences  of  hatred  of  foreigners  in  the  district 
in  which  most  of  the  Chinamen  reside  who 
have  recently  returned  from  America. 

Certainly  whatever  can  be  done  by  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  rectify  the  wrongs  of  Chinamen  in 
this  country,  should  be  done  promptly  and 
thoroughly,  for  the  nation’s  sake,  for  tlie  sake 
of  our  citizens  residing  in  Chinn,  for  the  sake 
of  China,  and  for  righteousness’  sake. 


ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY  IN  COREA. 

This  country,  so  lately  opened  to  civilizing 
and  Christian  influences,  is  striving,  under  a 
new  niler,  to  make  herself  worthy  of  them. 
The  letters  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Loomis,  which 
we  recently  published,  gave  many  tokens  of 
change,  which  were  on  the  whole  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  progress.  Dr.  Allen,  our  missionary 
physician,  almost  at  once  won  the  regard  and 
confidence  of  the  leading  men  at  Seoul,  and  has 
retained  it  despite  the  excitements  and  blood¬ 
shed  which  marked  the  first  months  of  his 
residence  at  the  capital. 

As  in  Japan,  important  measures,  once  their 
trend  is  fairly  settled,  will  be  entered  upon 
with  a  rapidity  hardly  anticipated  even  by  the 
most  sanguine,  and  seemingly,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  short  decade  ago,  quite  impossible 
to  realize  within  the  present  century ! 

How  considerate,  if  not  quite  Cliristian,  was 
the  King— of  whom,  it  will  be  remembered, 
Mr,  Loomis  wrote  very  favorably— in  causing 
the  American  residents  at  liis  capital  to  be  no¬ 
tified  at  Feb.  2  that  in  accordance  with  the  an¬ 
cient  custom,  during  tlie  last  days  of  the  year 
there  would  be  firing  of  muskets  and  other  ex¬ 
plosives  to  drive  off  the  lingering  demons  of 
evil  of  the  old  year.  Thus  there  was  no  alarm 
or  anxiety,  which  miglit  not  otherwise  have 
been  the  case  in  the  present  somewhat  unset¬ 
tled  condition  of  Corea. 

That  the  King’s  face  is  turned  in  the  right 
direction,  and  that  he  is  disposed  to  get  rid  of 
lingering  visible  as  well  as  invisible  demons, 
appears  from  the  announcement  which  reach¬ 
es  us,  that  on  February  5  (that  is,  on  the  second 
day  of  the  Corean  new  year)  His  Majesty  Issued 
a  formal  edict  abolishing  slavery  in  his  king¬ 
dom.  The  decree  sets  forth  that  the  guild 
which  monopolized  tlie  business  of  furnishing 
slaves  to  the  Government,  is  henceforth  abol¬ 
ished,  and  the  measure  docs  not  stop  tliere — 
the  slaves  connected  with  the  several  royal 
palaces  are  given  their  freedom,  and  further, 
the  books  and  lists  of  slaves  held  by  the  mas¬ 
ters  must  be  burned,  A  missionary  at  the  cap¬ 
ital,  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Appenzeller,  thus  exulting- 
ly  writes  of  this  great  step  forward  : 

Henceforth  there  can  bo  no  slaves  in  Corea  save 
those  who  voluntarily,  because  of  poverty  or  otlier- 
wiso,  sell  tlieiuselves  into  bondage:  but  the  cliil- 
(Ircn  of  all  such  are  fri’e  born.  Tliis  seems  to  be 
the  gist  of  the  law,  though  “  lawyers  ”  here,  as  in 
other  places,  are  inelineil  to  put  their  own  inter¬ 
pretation  on  it.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  backbone 
of  slavery  in  Corea  is  l)rokcn,  and  tliis  noble  act 
of  her  ruler  places  liini  side  by  side  with  our 
own  Lincoln  and  Alexander  HI.  of  Russia.  His 
course  is  the  more  to  bo  admired  because  tliere 
were  no  Garrisons  and  Thillipses  to  arouse  puldic 
sentiment  (no  such  thing  exists)  on  the  subject. 

The  King  plainly  states  tliat  ids  predecessor, 
who  reigned  aliout  182(1,  thought  to  alleviate  tlie 
sufferings  of  the  slaves,  and  lie  now  congratulates 
liimselt  on  lieing  able  to  give  tliem  freedom.  This 
Emancipation  Proclamation  will  draw  tlic  people 
to  tlicir  King.  It  is  e.siimated  that  upward  of  lialf 
the  population  of  the  kingdom  are  slaves.  Of  tliis 
number,  many  liocause  of  ill-treatment  or  otlier 
reasons,  have  deserted  tlieir  masters,  fled  to  tlie 
country,  and  are  successful  farmers  or  tradesmen. 
Tlie  system  as  it  w.as,  enaliled  the  son  or  any  male 
descendant  of  the  family  of  the  old  master  to  seize 
property  of  any  slave  or  ids  dcscendanis  who  were 
at  any  time  connected  witli  tlie  family.  Couple 
tidswitli  the  well  known  lazineas,  liauglitiiiess,  and 
cruelty  of  tlie  average  slave-master,  and  the  evil  of 
slavery  in  Corea  must  have  been  very  great.  But 
all  lids  is  now  ubolislied. 

Many  of  the  slaves,  it  is  true,  are  not  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  now  to  take  advantage  of  the  law,  and  it  is 
probalde  they  will  renew  tlieir  ndations  witli  their 
old  masters;  but  tliere  are  many  otliers  who  will 
hail  it  with  delight,  and  at  once  accept  tlie  liberty 
thus  offered  them.  One  more  “  lingering  demon  ” 
gone.  _ 


THE  EDUCATICl.V  CAUSE. 

Dr.  Poor  will  report  the  Board  of  Education 
entirely  free  of  delit  at  the  approaching  Assem- 
l)ly— a  eomfortable  state  of  tilings,  due,  he 
writes,  “  to  the  greater  number  of  legacies 
that  have  fallen  to  us,  and  from  which  the 
Board  has  freely  drawn.” 

In  the  course  of  an  article  in  The  Record,  he 
chides  the  Presliytery  of  Cliicago  sharply  for 
drawing  out  of  the  Board’s  treasury  over  $30(K) 
for  the  twenty-eight  students  under  its  earo, 
while  its  ehnrclies  have  during  the  same  time 
contributed  but  $1675  to  the  education  funds. 
Indeed,  for  one  reason  or  another,  but  23  of 
tlie  62  churches  of  Presbytery  contributed  any¬ 
thing,  the  falling  off  this  year  being  $250  as 
compared  with  1885. 

Some  of  the  pastors  report  “a  growing  ofipo- 
sition  in  their  churches  to  the  principle  of  aid¬ 
ing  young  men  in  their  preparation  for  the 
ministry,”  and  one  or  more  pastors  inquire  of 
tlie  grave  Secretary  how  sucli  oppo.sition  can 
be  met  and  corrected.  His  reply  is  riglit  b)  the 
point,  and  as  follows:  “.Answer  as  to  ‘how.’ 
Let  tlie  mini.sters  examine  the  objections  to 
the  principle  of  aid,  and  take  pains  to  reply  to 
them.  If  tlicy  will  not  do  it,  let  them  send  to 
the  Secretary  to  do  it  for  them.  If  they  will 
not  do  this,  let  them  send  to  the  Board  fewer 
candidates,  and  not  incur  the  discredit  of  draw¬ 
ing  from  the  Board  nearly  twice  as  much  ns 
they  give.  Where  is  the  pride  of  Chicago  ?  ” 

If  tlie  Secretary  were  a  young  man,  tliat 
would  be  reckoned  saucy  as  well  as  senten¬ 
tious.  _ 


A  BID  FOR  THE  ASSB.VIBLY. 

The  Falls  of  Niagara  is  so  famous  and  ab- 
sorl)ing  an  attraction,  with  its  niany-voiccd 
waters,  its  rapids,  its  whirl-pools  and  suspen¬ 
sion  bridges,  that  not  all  Presliyterians  who 
visit  it  may  be  aware  tliat  we  have  a  good  con¬ 
gregation  there,  well-housed  away  from  dis¬ 
tracting  noises,  both  by  reason  of  distance  and 
the  solidity  of  their  neat  church  structure; 
and  moreover,  that  these  brethren  aspire  to 
the  honor  of  entertaining  the  General  .Assein- 
bly  of  the  Presiiyterian  Churcli  in  the  United 
States.  Such  we  are  assured  is  the  fact,  and 
we  observe  that  the  Presbytery  of  Niagara  at 
its  recent  meeting  concurred  in  this  proposed 
invitation  of  the  Niagara  Church  to  the  As¬ 
sembly,  which  will  be  officially  presented  at 
Minneapolis. 

It  may  be  that  Niagara  has  been  just  a  trifle 
jealous  of  the  repeated  favors  bestowed  upon 
Saratoga,  the  Assembly  having  met  there  in 
1879,  and  also  in  1883  and  the  year  following. 
And  five  years  ago,  in  1881,  its  sessions  were 
held  hard  by  Niagara  in  Buffalo.  There  wa.s 
an  excursion  to  the  Falls  on  that  occasion,  but 
since  then  ground  around  the  Falls  having 
been  purchased  for  an  international  park,  the 
Falls  are  now  being  provided  with  a  worthy 
environment,  which  will  be  in  all  probability 
quite  complete  a  year  hence.  At  any  rate,  we 
bespeak  a  friendly  hearing  for  Pastor  Stowitts 
and  his  people. 


ELECTINO  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  OFFICERS.  { 

The  office  of  Sunday-school  superintendent  i 
is  a  very  important  one  in  all  our  churches  I 
and  missions,  and  yet  the  methods  of  filling  it  j 
and  subordinate  posts,  are  oftem  diverse,  and 
hence  in  some  cases  unsatisfactory.  Church 
Sessions,  and  in  default  of  their  action.  Pres¬ 
byteries,  may  well  take  up  the  matter  with  a 
view  to  remedy  any  defects  as  to  form  and 
practice,  to  the  end  that  everything  may  be 
done  decently  and  in  order.  We  notice  that 
the  Presbytery  of  Niagam  passed  a  minute  on 
this  subject  at  its  i-eccnt  meeting,  and  directed 
its  stated  clerk  to  forward  a  copy  of  it  to  Sun¬ 
day-school  superintendents  for  their  guidance 
in  the  future.  That  it  is  couched  as  “  advice,” 
will  not  lessen  its  influence  with  all  parties  in 
interest.  The  minute  is  as  follows ; 

“We  advise  that  the  officers  and  teachers  of 
Sabbath-schools,  previous  to  an  election,  meet  to¬ 
gether  and  choose  a  committee  to  nominate  offi¬ 
cers  in  conference  witli  the  Session,  and  that  the 
list  of  nominees  thus  made  shall  be  acted  upon  by 
the  officers  and  teachers  only,  the  election  not  to 
be  held  on  the  Sabbath,  the  choice  being  by  liallot 
in  eveny  case,  and  a  majority  of  votes  cast  being 
necessary  for  an  election.” 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

There  are  some  stories  which,  however  often 
told,  never  lose  their  interest.  Such  is  that  of 
the  death  of  Maximilian,  which  “Clement” 
introduces  into  his  Letter  from  Mexico  this 
week.  Tlioiigh  the  facts  were  familiar,  the  de¬ 
tails  here  given  revive  the  impression  of  the 
trag’edy  of  nineteen  y^ars  ago,  which  sent  a 
thrill  of  horror  through  the  world.  The  fate 
of  the  unhappy  Emperor  was  indeed  hard,  but 
it  was  not  harder  than  that  of  hundreds  of 
Mexican  patriots  whom  he  had  caused  to  be 
shot  for  their  brave  defence  of  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  their  country. 

We  have  no  more  tender  and  deserving  char¬ 
ity  in  the  city  than  our  Presbyterian  Home  for 
Aged  Women  in  Seventy-third  street,  just  east 
of  Madison  avenue,  and  who.se  twentieth  anni¬ 
versary  was  duly  observ’ed  on  April  29th. 
There,  surrounded  by  everything  necessary  to 
their  comfort,  are  forty-six  women,  matronly 
and  venerable.  Eleven  of  this  number  are  over 
eighty  years  of  age;  one  has  reached  four¬ 
score  and  ten,  and  another  has  attained  the  re¬ 
markable  age  of  one  hundred  and  .sLr  gears. 
Tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Ruston,  for  sixteen  years  the 
faithful  chaplain  of  the  Home,  died  the  past 
year,  and  also  Mrs.  Mary  Lenox  Sheafe,  the 
founder  of  tliis  beneficent  institution.  The 
managers  pay  a  fitting  tribute  to  her  memory, 
saying  of  lier;  “She  conceived  its  plan,  and 
for  twenty  years  has  borne  its  interests  on  her 
heart,  giving  it  her  personal  care,  studying  its 
prosperity,  aciiuainting  herself  with  its  mem¬ 
bers,  and  in  all  sweetly  fulfilling  the  spirit  of 
the  Master’s  words  “  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye 
took  me  in.’  ”  The  Home  has  been  carried  on 
the  past  year  at  an  expense  of  $‘22,516.:14. 

The  Rev.  Donald  Macdougall  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Taunton  on  April  23.  He  has  been  doing  a 
good  work  in  several  places  in  New  England, 
and  there  is  great  need  of  the  new  church 
which  his  Taunton  people  are  striving  to  erect. 
They  are  not  wealthy,  many  of  them  being 
comparatively  new-comers  into  New  England, 
and  they  do  very  well  to  imitate  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  in  seeking  thus  early  and  earnestly  to 
provide  for  tlie  worshiji  of  God  after  the  man¬ 
ner  and  polity  of  their  Presbybuian  fathers — 
it  may  he  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  Canada.  Mr. 
Macdougall  is  now  in  this  city,  and  we  trust 
he  will  meet  with  the  encouragement  his  er¬ 
rand  abundantly  deserves. 

May  ^d,  the  first  Sabbath  of  this  budding 
montli,  was  a  memoralile  day  in  the  First 
Church  of  Rome,  N.  Y.  Thirty-three  individ¬ 
uals  were  received  into  communion  on  iirofes- 
sion  of  their  faith,  previous  to  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Thus  as  always,  this 
venerable  church  is  as  a  fruitful  liougli ;  and 
many  of  her  widely  scattered  children  will,  as 
they  read  this  paragrai>h,  turn  back  in  their 
thoughts  for  a  little,  and  join  with  Dr.  Taylor 
and  his  people  in  the  giving  of  thanks  for  so 
rich  a  blessing.  All  save  eight  of  tliose  receiv¬ 
ed  were  baptized  in  infancy,  which  fact  serves 
to  remind  us  anew  of  the  grace  of  the  cove¬ 
nant.  _ 

The  sixty-second  anniversary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Sunday-school  Union  will  be  lield  in  Lafa- 
yette-avenue  Presbyterian  Church  (Dr.  Cuy- 
ler’s),  Brooklyn,  on  Sunday  evening,  May  9th, 
at  7.30  o’clock.  The  Hon.  William  Strong  of 
Washington  will  preside.  Dr.  T.  L.  Cuylcr 
will  speak  a  few  words  of  welcome,  and  ad¬ 
dresses  may  be  expected  liy  the  Rev,  Drs.  R. 
S.  MacArtliur  of  New  York  and  J.  M.  Crowell 
(Secretary  of  Missions)  of  Philadelpliia,  and 
F.  G.  Ensign,  Esii.,  of  Chicago. 

The  members  and  friends  of  the  American 
Tract  Society  are  invited  to  attend  its  sixty- 
first  annual  mi'cting  in  the  lecture-room  of  the 
Madison-square  Presbyterian  Church  at  10  A. 
M.  on  Wednesday,  May  12th.  In  adtlition  to 
tlie  usual  statements  of  the  year’s  operations, 
there  will  be  addresses  from  foreign  missiona¬ 
ries  and  others.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Coe  will  pn’aeh 
the  anniversary  sermon  in  the  Collegiate  Re¬ 
formed  Churcli  (Fiftli  avenue  and  4Kth  street) 
on  Sabbath,  May  16th,  at  8  P.  M. 

The  Springfield  Republican,  taking  a  hint 
from  The  Century,  is  publishing  a  series  of 
twelve  articles  of  war  reminiscences  by  old 
soldiers  living  in  its  neighborhood.  Would  it 
not  be  well  for  our  papers  generally  to  invite 
such  reminiscences,  thus  preserving  many  de¬ 
tails  important  to  authentic  history,  and  which 
will  be  lost  if  not  thus  recorded  while  the  ac¬ 
tors  survive.  _ 

That  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  a  great  and 
augmenting  power  for  good  the  world  over,  is 
well  shown  in  the  letter  of  Dr.  Robert  Steel, 
giving  in  Virief  its  progress  and  present  condi¬ 
tion  in  New  South  Wales.  We  are  sure  that  all 
American  Presbyterians  will  .sympathize  with 
the  views  expressed  touching  the  mission  in 
the  New  Hebrides. 

Next  Sabbath  there  will  be  services  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving  in  the  DeWitt  Memorial 
Cluireh  of  the  City  Mission,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  fifth  anniversary  of  their  entering  the  new 
house  of  worsliip  in  Riviugton  street.  The  for¬ 
mer  pastor,  the  R<’V.  James  Marshall,  and  oth¬ 
ers,  will  take  part.  The  hours  of  worship  are 
11  A.  M.,  and  2.30  and  8  P.  M. 

Mr.  .Astor  lias  had  several  copies  of  his  “  Val¬ 
entino,”  issued  by  the  Scribners,  specially 
bound  in  vellum  for  presentation.  Two  have 
been  encased  in  ivory  boards,  and  then  pro¬ 
vided  with  outside  cases  of  silver,  these  two  be¬ 
ing  intended  for  the  King  of  Italy  and  the  Pojje 
of  Rome.  The  cost  of  the  two  is  said  to  have 
been  $600. 

Stated  Clerk  Roberts  favors  us  with  the  re¬ 
turns  on  the  overtures,  viz :  Worship — 85  affir¬ 
mative,  68  negative,  2  excepting,  and  4  no  ac¬ 
tion  ;  Deacons— 1‘23  affirmative,  17  negative,  and 
4  no  action. 

May  23d  the  First  Church  of  West  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  will  hold  commemorative  services. 
That  venerable  organization  has  188  years  of 
history  behind  it,  and  its  present  house  of  wor¬ 
ship  is  eighty-four  years  old. 


anir  Cfiutcfiefit* 


NEW  ENGLAND. 

Taunton. — On  Friday  evening,  the  23d  ult.,  the 
Presbytery  of  Boston  met  in  'Taunton  to  install 
Rev.  Donald  Macdougall  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  occasion  was  a  very 
interesting  and  happy  one  both  to  the  pastor  and 
to  the  large  audience  gathered.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Burrows,  moderator  of  the  Presbytery,  presided. 
Rev.  Prof.  G.  F.  Moore,  D.D.,  ot  Andover,  preach¬ 
ed  a  most  able  and  practical  sermon  on  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  hearers.  The  exercises  were 
also  participated  in  by  several  ministers,  both  of 
Boston  and  Taunton.  Two  Sabbaths  ago  Rev.  Dr. 
Roberts,  Secretary  of  our  Board,  preached  two 
stirring  sermons  which  stimulated  the  people  to 
great  activity,  so  that  the  following  week  they 
bought  a  beautiful  lot  of  land  very  centrally  lo¬ 
cated,  on  which  a  cliurch  is  soon  to  be  erected. 
The  interest  among  the  people  is  still  increasing, 
and  the  prospect  of  the  church  is  very  promising 
for  the  future.  Under  the  care  of  their  most  ac¬ 
tive  and  efficient  pastor,  this  church,  whlcli  he  or¬ 
ganized  a  few  months  ago,  has  gaiiieri  an  accession 
ot  about  eighty  persons  on  confession  of  faith. 
Not  only  have  Mr.  Macdougall’s  labors  been  bless¬ 
ed  in  Taunton,  but  also  in  tlie  churches  which  he 
has  organized  in  Portland  and  Fall  River,  so  that 
within  the  jiast  year  he  has  received  over  two  hun¬ 
dred  members  into  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
New  England. 

NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City. — The  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  Old  Spring-street  Church  falls  early  in  the 
present  month  of  May.  The  exercises  will  liegin 
on  Sunday  next,  Jlay  9th,  when  at  10.30  (the  regu¬ 
lar  church  liour  there)  the  pastor,  the  Rev,  A.  W. 
Halsey,  will  take  as  his  theme  “Spring-street 
Past  and  Present.”  The  Sunday-school  will  meet 
at  9  A.  M.  and  again  at  2.30  P.  M.,  when  they  will 
hold  a  Jubilee.  Later  in  the  day — at  6.45— a  Pray¬ 
er  Meeting  will  be  held,  under  the  leadership  of 
John  M.  Morae,  and  an  hour  later  (7.45)  a  Platform 
Meeting,  conducted  by  Rev.  William  Aikman,  D.D., 
a  former  pa.stor.  Monday  there  will  be  Morning 
Prayer  at  8  A.  M.,  Elder  E.  D.  Jennings  presiding; 
a  Woman's  Meeting  at  3.30  P.  M.,  and  a  Public 
Meeting  in  the  evening.  It  is  expected  that  Presi¬ 
dent  McCosh  and  Revs.  S.  B.  Hallidny  and  J.  M. 
Worrall,  D.D.,  will  speak.  Tuesday  evening  will 
be  marked  by  a  Church  Sociable,  when  short  ad¬ 
dresses  are  looked  for  by  former  pastora,  viz:. 
Rev.  James  D.  Wilson,  D.D.,  Rev.  Alfred  H.  Mo¬ 
ment,  and  Pastor  Halsey.  There  will  be  a  reunion 
of  elders,  deacons,  old  friends,  and  members  gen¬ 
erally,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  occasion  will  be 
one  worthy  of  the  name  and  fame  of  Old  Spring- 
street  Church.  Entertainment  for  those  not  oth¬ 
erwise  supplied,  will  be  provided  on  application  to 
the  clerk,  E.  D.  Jennings,  321  Wi'st  12th  street. 
Tlie  occasion  will  revive  many  old  and  precious 
bonds  and  recollections. 

Canisteo. — The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canis- 
teo  is  supplied  for  the  Summer  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Houghton,  whose  services  are  highly  appreciated. 
It  may  bo  tliat  the  arrangement  will  be  continued 
beyond  that  period. 

Fair  Haven. — The  Rev.  Junius  J.  Cowles  of 
Fair  Haven,  N.  Y.,  has  declined  calls  from  the 
Cold  Spring  Church,  Cape  May,  N.  J.,  and  the  Kirk¬ 
patrick  Memorial  Church,  Ringoes,  N.  J. ;  and  has 
accepted  a  call  to  tho  pastorate  of  tlie  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  .Adams,  N.  Y. 

The  Presbytery  of  Hudson  received  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Gordon  from  the  Presbytery  of  Alton,  the 
Rev.  Adolph  Scliabeliorn  on  examination,  and  li¬ 
centiate  Eugene  L.  Mapes  from  the  Presliytery  of 
New  York.  Rev.  Ferdinand  Bernhardt  was  releas¬ 
ed  from  pastoral  care  of  the  Jeffersonville  Church, 
and  dismissed  to  the  Central  Presbytery  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Rev.  Henry  F.  Wadsworth  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Boat’d  of  Ministerial  Relief  for  aid, 
to  the  amount  of  $‘200.  Arrangements  were  made 
for  the  ordination  of  licentiate  E.  L.  Mapes,  sine 
titulo,  at  Washingtonville,  April  ‘27th,  for  tho  in¬ 
stallation  of  Rev.  Adolph  Schabchorn  over  the 
churches  of  Clarkstown  and  Nyack,  on  the  5th  of 
May,  at  lOJ  o’clock  and  7J  o’clock  respectively, 
and  for  tho  installation  of  Rev.  Tliomas  Gordon 
over  the  First  Church,  Middletown,  on  May  16th, 
at  7J  o’clock  P.  M.  The  overture  to  amend  the 
Directory  for  Worship  was  answered  in  tlie  nega¬ 
tive,  and  that  on  Term  Sei’vico  for  Deacons  in  the 
affirmative.  Damascus  was  dropped,  and  Nyack 
German  was  added  to  the  roll  of  churches.  The 
narrative  reportiKl  but  three  revivals  in  our  forty- 
four  churches,  but  regarded  tlie  year  a  prosperous 
one  in  respect  to  conversions,  increase  of  the  spirit 
of  boncliconce,  and  general  promptness  in  meeting 
llnancial  obligations.  H.  A.  Harlow,  S.  C. 

KNOWLE.SVILLE. — The  work  of  the  Spirit  has 
been  manifest  hero  during  the  past  few  months. 
There  are  three  churclies  in  tlie  village,  all  of 
wiiich  have  been  <niickoiied  and  strengtliened  by 
the  outpouring  of  God’s  Spirit  upon  them.  The 
result  of  the  Winter’s  work  Is  a  greater  zeal  among 
the  Church  people;  the  prayer-meetings  are  better 
attcndeil  and  more  Interesting  than  formerly;  the 
regular  Lord’s  day  service  calls  out  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  tlian  for  a  great  length  of  time.  Since  the  first 
of  January  fourteen  have  united  with  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church.  Among  this  number  are  four  hus¬ 
bands  and  their  wives.  Every  one  thus  far  con¬ 
necting  themselves  with  the  ctiurch,  are  of  mature 
years.  There  are  quite  a  number  yet  to  bo  gath- 
er<*d  into  the  church  who  have  recently  acknowl¬ 
edged  themselves  on  the  Lord’s  side.  The  church 
is  greatly  encouraged,  and  the  pastor  looks  into 
the  future  with  renewed  hope.  Easter  Sunday  was 
duly  celebrated.  The  ladies  had  beautifully  dec¬ 
orated  tho  church  with  flowering  plants  to  show 
their  joy  tor  the  return  of  this  festival  day.  The 
pastor  preached  upon  an  appropriate  subject  for 
this  occasion,  taking  for  his  text  1  Cor.  xv.  19 — 
Tho  Christian  Hope:  1.  What  this  hope  is.  II. 
What  it  is  based  upon.  III.  The  influence  it  ex¬ 
erts  upon  tho  world.  In  the  evening  tho  Sunday- 
school  gave  a  most  enjoyable  concert.  The  exer¬ 
cises  consisted  of  responsive  readings,  recitations, 
and  plenty  of  excellent  singing.  At  the  very  open¬ 
ing  of  the  concert  the  pastor  gave  a  pertinent  talk 
about  Easter — its  meaning,  its  tlioughts  for  us  to¬ 
day,  urging  upon  the  attention  of  all  the  scholars 
the  necessity  of  placing  their  liopo  for  all  the 
blessings  of  God  in  the  Lord  Jesus.  *  *  * 

Rochester.— Rev.  A.  A.  Wood,  D.D..  has  re¬ 
turned  from  Flusliiiig  to  Rochester,  N.  Y..  where 
at  30  Rowley  street  lie  may  be  addressed. 

Horseheads.  —  Less  tliau  ten  days  after  the 
Pro.sbytery  of  Chemung  dissolved  the  pastoral  re¬ 
lation  between  tho  Presbyterian  cliiircli  of  Horse- 
heads  (or  North  Elmira)  and  their  long-time  pas¬ 
tor,  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Carr,  tlie  congregation  gave  a 
call  to  Mr.  James  C.  Ru.ssell,  who  is  al)Out  to 
graduate  from  tho  Princeton  Theological  Semina¬ 
ry.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Russell  will  accept 
the  call,  and  that  he  will  enter  upon  his  ministry 
in  Horseheads  witliin  a  few  weeks. 

Oneida. — Young  People's  Societies  ot  Christian 
Endeavor  are  not  so  mui  h  a  rarity  as  to  need  de- 
scrijitlon,  especially  in  the  columns  of  a  paper  find¬ 
ing  itself  a  welcome  visitor  in  Christian  liomcs,  as 
is  emphatically  true  of  The  EvANtj^LisT.  And 
yet,  for  the  possible  encouragement  of  any  like 
organization  less  favored  in  all  respects,  I  am 
disposed  to  offer  a  brief  outline  of  the  one  connect- 
erl  witli  tho  Presbyterian  Church  in  Oneida,  the 
same  having  been  organized  iniiiiodiateiy  following 
tho  evangelistic  labors  of  Rev.  E.  E.  Davidson  in 
this  place  some  two  years  since  (and  wliicli  at  the 
time  found  mention  in  your  paper).  Tho  member¬ 
ship  is  divided  into  three  classes — active,  associate, 
and  honorary.  Of  the  first  named,  the  seventy- 
five  originally  subscribing  has  since  increased  to 
very  nearly  150.  The  associate  and  honorary— the 
latter  composed  mainly  of  the  elderslilp  of  tlie 
church — adds  some  30,  making  a  total  of  about 
180.  The  officers  and  various  committees  are 
elected  semi-annually.  Meetings  for  worship  are 
held  every  Sunday  evening  one  hour  before  the 
regular  church  service,  with  a  monthly  experience 
meeting  and  roll  call.  Tlie  average  resjioiises  at 
the  latter  fall  but  little  short  of  100,  while  the 
attendance  at  all  the  evening  meetings  is  ordinarily 
from  150  to  175.  The  gist  of  the  matter,  liowever, 
is  found  in  the  spirit  and  earnestness  with  which 
the  exorcises  are  conducted.  Young  men  and 
maidens  who  previously  to  the  organization  of  tho 
society  would  have  regarded  it  as  simply  impossi¬ 
ble  that  their  voices  should  have  been  heard  in  a 
public  meeting,  now  engage  in  prayer  or  remark 
or  recitation  of  Scripture  passage,  with  a  pointed- 
noss  and  earnestness  attesting  the  heart’s  devotion 
in  the  act.  These  exercises  have  certainly  been 
productive  of  tlie  greatest  good  as  a  means  of 
grace.  Visiting  clergymen  and  others  speak  of 
tho  tone  and  freedom  of  the  exercises  as  something 
quite  unusual.  The  second  anniversary  meeting 
occurred  at  the  Presbyterian  Churcli  Sunday  even¬ 
ing,  May  2d,  taking  the  place  of  tlie  usual  service. 
Tlie  exercises  consisted  of  singing,  responsive 
reading,  prayer,  reports  of  secretary,  treasurer, 
etc.  Interesting  reports  from  delegates  from 
similar  societies  at  Verona,  Knoxboro,  and  Eaton, 
were  also  made.  Owing  to  temporary  illness. 
Prof.  A.  S.  Hoyt  of  Hamilton  College  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  disappoint  the  Society  in  the  delivery  of 
the  address,  as  had  been  arranged.  Rev.  Samuel 
Jessup  (pastor)  however  tilled  the  vacancy  very 
acceptably,  and  to  the  evident  satisfaction  of  a 
very  large  congregation.  As  a  whole,  the  exercises 
proved  exceedingly  pleasant  and  profitable,  afford¬ 
ing  an  earnest  of  the  persLstent  and  judicious  work 
accomplished  during  the  year  past,  and  giving 
assurance  of  continued  zealous  labors  for  the 
future.  All  seemed  to  enjoy  the  occasion  as  edi¬ 
fying  and  profitable. 
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EIiBRidob. — A  unanimous  call  has  been  extend-  IOWA.  GESEl 

ed  from  this  church  to  the  Bev.  A.  W.  Allen  of  Marion,  in  Linn  county,  Iowa,  is  now  the  address  COM\‘ 

Sackett’s  Harbor,  and  hopes  are  entertained  that  |  of  the  Bev.  Joel  Kennedy,  late  of  Macon,  Ill.  vinisters. 

he  will  accept  it.  c.  j  pREgBYTERT  OF  Cedar  Bapids  met  in 

The  Otsego  Society.— The  annual  meeting  of  Wyoming,  Iowa,  April  28th.  Elder  the  Hon.  John  H.  Hoffman, 
the  Ladies  Missionary  Society  of  Otsego  Presby-  McKean  was  chosen  moderator.  The  Assembly’s 
tery,  occurred  at  Oneonta  April  28th.  The  reports  overture  on  the  amendment  of  the  order  of  wor-  Daniel  Williams, 
of  the  auxiliaries  all  showed  progress.  The  treas-  ship  with  respect  to  Systematic  Beneficence,  was  Mendenhall, 
urer  reported  the  contributions  of  the  society  at  answered  in  the  negative.  The  reports  from  the 
over  $1100,  a  large  advance  oyer  any  former  year,  churches  were  of  a  highly  encouraging  character.  Henry  Cuiien, 

A  pri^ramme  including  the  history  of  the  society.  The  numbers  received  on  confession  of  faith  were 

an  essay  upon  the  Material  Benefits  of  Missions,  a  more  than  double  those  of  last  year.  The  place  of  .  Thomas  c.  Hall, 

children’s  exercise,  and  a  picture  talk,  was  carried  the  next  regular  meeting  is  Vinton. 

out.  In  the  evening  Mrs.  Willard  of  Alaska  spoke  I  e.  h.  avert,  s.  c. 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY,  1886. 


Wm.  H.  Bates, 


COMMISSIONEBS  ELECTED. 

t.  Elder$. 

Grand  Rapids, 
ffraan.  I.  a.  IJpton. 

Pembina. 

Hams,  F.  L.  Ludden, 

euhall,  D.  W.  Luke. 

Cedar  Rapids. 

en,  Aaron  M.  Loomis. 

Omaha. 

Hall,  -T.  M.  Kuhn, 

E.  H.  Morris. 

Lyons. 

tes,  H.  M.  Clark. 

Hudson. 

[cMahon.  William  i.  Sly, 

llackford,  John  B.  Tryon. 

Columbia. 

Parsons,  Horatio  S.  Lockwood. 


were  heads  of  families.  On  Easter  Sunday  eleven  I  Morris  and  orange, 

children  were  baptized  into  the  same  church.  |  geufy  Hickok,  d.d.,  Amzi  M.  Babbitt, 

The  Presbytery  of  Omaha  met  at  Osceoli#,  |  wiiiiam  f.  Whitaker,  Dwight  h.  cooiey. 

Neb.,  April  2flth.  Castellar-street  Church,  organ-  Niagara, 

ized  Jan.  16th,  was  received  and  enroll^;  also  Cornelius s.  Stowitts,  Thomas Scoveli. 

Stromsburg  church,  organized  Feb.  7th,  and  Ban-  Mahoning, 

croft  church,  organized  April  11th.  Bev.  B.  M.  L.  a.  B.  Marshall.  J.  T.  Chamberlin. 


at  a  popular  meeting  of  her  work  among  those  vimTiAgifA  Wm.  H.  Bates,  h.m.  Clark, 

people.  The  audience  showed  its  r^jardfor  the  ^  i.i  j  i  i  Hudson, 

work  was  not  limited  to  words  only,  by  offering  a  Oakdale. — Eighteen  persons  were  recently  added  I  j^mes  j.  McMahon.  wiiiiam  j.  siy, 

very  sutotantial  collection.  The  following  officers  to  this  church,  under  the  ordinary  ministrations  of  i  Robert  a.  Blackford,  John  b.  Tryon. 

were  elected:  President.  Mrs.  P.  F.  Sanbome  of  its  pastor,  Bev.  H.  Wilson.  These  all  were  receiv-  Columbia. 

Otego ;  Secretary,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Cofiran  of  Worces-  ed  on  profession  of  their  faith,  and  twelve  of  them  I  Benjamin  Parsons,  Horatio  s.  Lockwood, 

ter;  Treasurer,  Miss  C.  Boseboom  of  Cherry  Val-  were  heads  of  families.  On  Easter  Sunday  eleven  Morris  and  orange, 

ley.  SEC.  children  were  baptized  into  the  same  church.  Henry  f.  Hickok,  d.d.,  Amzi  m.  Babbitt, 

Hedvelton.— The  Bev.  Francis  B.  Wade  has  The  Presbytery  of  Omaha  met  at  Osceoli#,  wiiiiam  f.  Whitaker,  Dwight  h.  cooiey. 
removed  from  Cape  Vincent  to  Heuvelton,  St.  Law-  Neb.,  April  20th.  Castellar-street  Church,  organ-  Niagara, 

rence  county,  N.  Y.  *zed  Jan.  16th,  was  received  and  enrolled ;  also  Cornelius  s.  Stowitts,  Thomas  Scoveli. 

The  PHramTTFRv  nw  CoTTriraiA  met  in  the  Pres-  Stromsburg  church,  organized  Feb.  7th,  and  Ban-  Mahoning. 

nLoiPtn  Ao-n  ^  croft  church,  organized  April  11th.  Bev.  B.  M.  L.  a.  B.  Marshall,  J.  T.  Chamberlin, 

byteiian  church  of  Catskill  on  Tuesday,  April  27.  wasrpcpiv^fl  from  thePrcsbvtenrof  Snriiii?- 

Bev.  William  H.  Kelley  was  elected  moderator,  i  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 

and  Re*v  Martin  L  Rertrer  temnorarv  clerk  The  Held,  and  Bev.  W.  I.  Doole  from  the  Presbjtery  of  United  States  of  America  will  meet,  according  to  appolnt- 
^  Herger  temporary  ®  ®  •  Waterloo.  Bev.  W.  B.  Henderson  accept^  a  call  ment,  in  the  Westminster  Church,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on 

narratives  showed  unusually  large  additions  to  Church  of  Omaha,  the  installation  Thursday,  May  20th.  isfc,  at  11  a.  m.,  and  win  openM 

many  of  the  churches  of  the  Presbytery,  and  in-  .  tobo  n1a/>a  Mow  a  Ot  7  an  'I  bo  Pow  P  M  I  '^Hh  a  sermon  by  the  retiring  Motlerator,  the  Rev.  E.  R. 

Bi^^^arl^^E'^Her^rt  was^^ined  arf  evangel-  Broken  accepted  a  call  from  the  Fremont  church,  ^  ThritoJ^mittee  on  commissions  win  meet  in  the  church 

was  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  on  the  change  'rv.o  w«mor,’o  p,-oaV,wtoWoi  i-o  ward  in  due  time  to  Commissioners,  printed  information 

in  the  Directory  of  Worship,  in  the  negative.  The  m  !  Jont  reference  ,0  railroad  transportation, 

mectinir  was  one  of  unusual  interest  and  nroflt  shows  a  most  effective  work  for  missions.  He  may  be  addressed  at  Princeton,  N.  J. 

fbo  rPfTbiii  Home  and  Foreign.  Candidate  E.  S.  McCiure  was  wm.  h.  Roberts,  stated  Clerk, 

uo  ^  examined  and  licensed  in  due  form.  The  overture  E-  moore.  Permanent  Clerk, 

o  118  grace  o  p  la  ly.  regard  to  deacons  was  answered  in  the  affirma-  entert.ainment. 

Lyons  Presbytery. — At  the  late  meeting  of  this  tjve,  also  overture  in  r^ard  to  worship,  but  con-  The  Minneapolis  Committee  on  Entertainment  for  the 
body,  Bev.  Howard  Cornell  of  East  Palmyra  was  solidation  of  monthlies  in  the  negative.  Presbv-  General  Assembly  have  arrange<i  for  the  board  of  deie- 
chosen  moderator,  and  Bev.  L.  M.  Clark  of  Wol-  tery  adjourned  to  meet  at  Omaha  South  Church  gates,  either  free  or  at  the  rate  of  *i  per  day  at  the  expense 
cott  temporary  clerk.  Bev.  Bolto  Branch  of  S<>  during  the  month  of  May  at  the  call  of  the  moder-  j  “^'^angeTentt  have  been  made  for  entertainment  at  the 
dus  preached  the  opening,  and  Bev.  L.  M.  Clark  gtor.  hotels  at  the  following  reduced  rates;  west  Hotel,  $2  to$.i 

the  special  sermon.  All  the  overtures  were  an-  - -  |  per  day,  according  to  location  of  room;  Nicollet  House,  $2 

swered  in  the  affirmative.  Bev.  A.  Nelson  was  en-  »w»v  itp  vAtpru  1 

..1.— Poll.  AWAY  UP  NORTH.  St.  James  and  National  hotels,  both  $1  50a  day;  these  ho- 

dorsed  as  a  candidate  for  the  pastorate  of  teis  are  both  comfortable  and  well  kept, 

ville  church,  on  the  Sustentation  plan,  and  Bev.  PerabiBa  Presbytery  met  in  Bathgate,  Dak.,  Delegates  win  please  notify  the  Committee  at  once  if 
Dr.  Burgess  was  chosen  to  attend  to  necessary  de-  Anrll  Ath  nt  S  o’clock  P  M  There  were  nresent  ^^ey  prefer  to  go  to  a  hotel,  stating  to  which  house  they  de- 
totlR  with  the  Board  All  tha  nastors  were  ear-  ^  ^  cioca  tr.  .u.  mere  were  preseiii  Delegates  entertained  at  a  hotel  will  receive 

nestiv  reniiested  to  make  further  efforts  in  behalf  thirteen  ministers  and  twelve  elders.  The  Rev.  from  the  General  Assembly’s  Fund,  at  the  rate  of  tl  per 
nestly  requestea  to  make  lurtBer  efforts  in  Dtn^I  „  tt  .  .  «  day.  to  apply  on  the  cost  of  entertainment,  and  win  pay 

of  the  Hamilton  College  endowment.  Revs.  S.  B.  William  H.  Hunter  was  received  from  ^^ashIngton  me  balance  themselves. 

Warrender  and  A.  B.  Morse  were  received  by  let-  Presbytery.  Rev.  H.  H.  Brownlee  dismissed  to  ThereducedrnteswiiiappiytoniivisitorstotheAssem- 
ter.  It  was  vot^  that  at  future  meetings  a  popu-  jig^gho  Presbytery.  The  Rev.  J.  B.  Taylor  of  The  Committee  will  do  ail  It  can  In  directing  visitors  to 
lar  discussion  be  substituted  for  the  special  ser-  p,  .  Proehvtcrv  and  B  T  Creswell  were  gooil  places,  where  they  can  obtain  board  at  the  raleofSl 

mon.  The  narratives  of  the  churches  were  on  the  '-^mnon  rresoyiery  ana  lve\.  rt.  J.t..re!>>eu  J,er  day  at  their  own  expense,  and  if  possible  and  desired, 

whole  very  encouraging.  It  is  expected  that  Rev.  invited  to  sit  as  corresponding  members.  Nine  of  !  at  the  same  j.iace  with  the  delegates  whom  they  accom- 
ci  vir  —ill  o..nni-  ..  .  .  .  1  1  1  -  »'  pany.  But  the  Committee  will  not  guarantee  entertain- 

C.  W.  Remington,  recently  of  Dakota,  will  supply  the  members  of  Presbytery  readied  the  place  of  ment  to  all  at  so  low  a  rate. 


AWAY  UP  NORTH. 


hotels  at  the  following  reduced  rates;  West  Hotel,  $2  to  $.1 
per  day,  according  to  location  of  room;  Nicollet  House,  $2 
I  per  day;  those  two  hotels  are  first  class  In  every  respect. 
I  St.  Janies  and  National  hotels,  both  $1  50a  day;  these  ho¬ 
tels  are  both  comfortable  and  well  kept. 

Delegates  will  please  notify  the  Committee  at  once  If 


Williamson.  Red  Creek  being  vacant  by  the  res-  I,v  driviniT  nemes  tho  nrairip  from  dav-  i  To  get  the  advantage  of  the  red  uce<l  rates  at  hotels,  vfsl- 

ignation  of  Bev.  J.  C.  Lenhart,  is  an  inviting  field  ™ee«ng  by  anting  atioss  tne  prairie  irom  aaj  |  obtain  from  the  committee  certiflcates  showing 

for  some  earnest,  working  man.  The  Fall  meet-  light  till  evening  in  large  two-horse  w  agons,  appa-  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  same. 

ing  is  to  be  held  in  Junius.  B.  rently  as  fresh  on  their  arrival  as  though  they  had  |  be  Ic^ml’lniVby Xi?  w?ve8,"sha!l  nmif^  the  Committee 

Pbesbyteby  OF  Niagara. — The  narrative  of  this  come  in  a  Pullman  car.  The  several  Permanent  I  at  once.  All  communications  for  the  Committee  should 


bodj’  in  session  at  Albion,  April  26th  and  27th,  in-  Committees  reported  good  progress.  “ ‘“‘""chaklEs  t.  Thompson,  clerk  of  Committee, 

dicat^  an  atjr^e  year  in  the  affairs  of  the  churches  were  the  great  burden  on  P-  O-  box  290.  Minneapolis,  Minu. 

chur^es.  The  ®  the  hearts  of  nresbvters  and  earnest  pravers  were  women-s  missionary  meetings. 

the  Presbytery,  died  at  Perth  Amboy,  Feb.  11,  me  nearts  01  presojters,  ana  earnest  prayers  were  The  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Boards  of  the  Presby- 

1886,  and  a  suitable  minute  of  his  death  was  made,  lifted  during  every  session  for  more  laborers.  The  terian  Church  wui  Lol^i  their  usual  aii-Uay  meeting  during 

Loy"  C.  Bmjlh. .  st.d.„t  .t  A._bun,_.  eiam-  pr„„w,,gchurcb«ot  Park  Blver.nd  Ardooh  have  j 

pllton  church  «.8  cou,me»d«l  to  the  Board  ol  ’>««'■  '••»«  a  year,  thouph  they  have  eousht  earn-  | 

Home  Missions  for  $’200  aid.  Much  interest  was  cstly  for  supplies,  and  these  loyal  people  are  well  :  May  2«th,  at  9§  a.  m. 

expressed  in  theendowment  of  Hamilton  College,  nigh  liiscouragetl.  Delegates  to  both  of  these  meetings  and  others  who  ex- 

i.,r.e....r.erarl  fra  ertAnorafAa  "  pcct  to  bc  present,  will  please  send  their  nnmes  to  Ml.ss 

and  the  committee  was  Instrimtea  to  cooperate  The  .scanty  salaries  of  many  of  our  missionaries  I  e.  w.  Baker,  2’26  south  loih  street,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  who 

earaestly  with  the  Synodical  Committee  in  fur-  „  —offr,..  -.ol-  c,rai;r.;fnp;.ur,  if  —<,0  win  be  happy  to  secure  places  of  entertainment, 

thering  this  object,  and  in  bringing  the  institution  aiso  a  matter  01  great  solicitation.  11  was  Mrs.E.F.PoMKKOY,  President  woman’s  Home  Missionary 

under  Synodical  control.  The  overture  of  General  felt  that  the  economy  of  the  Home  Board  was  be-  Society  of  synod  of  Mimiesota,  145  North  loih  street. 

.  _  v,i  -  „  J In  fhn  •  •  li  .  ..  .  ,  ,  u  Mrs.  W .  M .  TENN  EV,  PTesl -vent  W  omnu  s  Foreigu  M  Isslou- 

Assembly  concerning  deacons  was  aiiswerea  in  tne  ing  carried  to  an  injurious  extent  on  the  front.  ary  Si*ciety  of  Presbytery  of  st.  Paul,  121K)  2d  avenue  s. 
affirmative.  The  other  overture  of  the  Assembly,  Twn  nowlv  nroanWoel  chnrchoa  were  ronnrtod  Mrs.  E.  S.  williams,  chairman  of  Committee  of  Arrange- 
proposing  a  brief  form  of  worship  in  connection  '  uJ.  ,  ^  Oigaiuzeu  tnurtiies  were  lepuntu,  ,or  Foreign  Missionary  meeting,  506  sth  avenue  S.  E. 

with  church  offeriiiff®  was  answered  in  the  peca-  and  a  third  ordeied  organized. 

Wlin  enuren  offering.,  was  ans^r^  in  ine  r^a  rvlo/.,k,l  in  The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  Co.  has  already 

tive.  The  principle  was  approved,  but  the  propos-  A  call  from  the  church  of  Grafton  was  placed  in  completed  arrangements  for  the  transportation  of  the 

ed  form  was  regarded  as  imperfect.  The  Presby-  the  hands  of  Rev.  William  Cobleigh,  and  was  ac-  I  delegates  and  visitors  to  the  meetings  mentioned  nliove, 

terv  sent,  iin  th«  followinir  overture  to  the  General  .  ,  ^  .  ...  ,  _  that  will  greatly  enhance  Ihe  pleasure  and  convenience  of 


be  addressed  to  the  undersigned. 

CHARLES  T.  THOMPSON,  Clerk  of  Committee, 
P.  O.  Box  ‘29U,  Minneapolis,  Mlnu. 


C.  To  those  to  whom  Certiflcates  for  round-trip  tickets  are 
sent. 

7.  Commissioners  from  New  York.  Philadelphia,  and 
vicinities,  are  requested  to  consult  Statements  under  head¬ 
ing  ••  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  etc.” 

C.  To  those  to  whom  Certiflcates  for  reduced  fare  are 
sent,  or  are  necessary. 

8.  Secure  a  certlflcate  of  full  fare  going,  at  your  railroad 
tlcket-ofSce,  either  In  printed  form  or  In  writing. 

9.  If  unable  to  purchase  a  through  ticket  to  Chicago  at 
your  starting  |>olnt,  be  careful  to  have  all  additional  pur¬ 
chases  with  the  signature  of  the  ticket  agents  placed  on  the 
Certlflcate. 

10.  Inquire  of  your  ticket  agents  as  to  the  comparative 
cost  of  a  tourist’s  ticket  or  a  round-trip  ticket  to  Chicago. 

Additional  arrangements.  If  made,  will  be  forwarded  by 
mall  or  advertised  In  the  religious  newspapers.  Additional 
Information,  If  desired,  may  be  ba<l  by  addressing 

Rev.  W.  H.  ROBERTS,  D.D.,  Stated  Clerk. 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  April  28th,  18t<6. 

The  .4inerlran  Female  Gaardlan  Society  and 
Home  for  tbe  Friendless  will  hold  Its  annual  meeting 
In  the  Home  Chapel,  29  East  29th  street,  on  Wednesday, 
May  l‘2th,  at  10  A.  M.  Afternoon  exercises  In  the  same  place 
at  2J.  The  anniversary  sermon  will  be  preached  by  Rev. 
Wm.  Ormlston,  D  D.,  in  the  Collegiate  Reformed  Church, 
corner  of  29th  street  and  5th  avenue,  on  Sabbath  evening. 
May  9th,  at  7J  o’clock.  The  Rev.  R.  Terry,  D.D.,  will  assist 
In  Oie  services,  and  150  children  will  be  present  to  sing. 

Fifty-eighth  Anniversary. — The  annual  sermon  be¬ 
fore  American  Seamen’s  Friend  Society  will  bo  preached 
this  year  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Kerr,  D.D.,  at  the  Fourth 
Presbyterian  Church,  34th  street  near  Broadway,  New  York 
city,  on  Sabbath  evening.  May  9th,  at  7}  o’clock.  The  flfty- 
elgbth  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  In  tbe 
chapel  of  the  Sailors’  Home,  190  Cherry  street,  New  York 
City,  on  Monday,  May  10th,  at  3  P.  M.,  when  the  rei'orts  of 
the  year  will  be  t-ubraltted  and  the  usual  business  trans¬ 
acted.  The  Life  Directors  and  Life  Members,  with  the 
friends  of  the  Society,  are  Invited  to  be  present. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Woman’s  ExecuUve 
Committee  of  Home  Missions  will  be  held  In  the  Plymouth 
Church,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  Friday,  May  28th,  1880. 

A  meeting  of  all  the  members  present  of  Woman’s  Synod¬ 
ical  Committees  of  Home  Missions  will  be  held  during  the 
same  day  for  the  elecilon  of  ibe  omcers  of  the  Woman’s 
Executive  Committee,  and  for  other  business.  For  Infor¬ 
mation  as  to  railroad  rates,  apply  to  Mrs.  C.  E.  Walker,  Box 
193H,  New  Y’ork  city;  and  as  to  boarding  places  to  Mrs.  E  F. 
Pomeroy,  146  N.  10th  street,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mrs.  F.  E.  H.  HAINES,  I 

Mrs.  C.  E.  WALKER,  (  a«^retarie8. 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OP  RELIEF  FOR 
DISABLED  MINISTERS  AND  THE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPHANS  Of  DECEASED  MINISTERS. 

Offlee,  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Contributions  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  ministers 
disabled  by  age  or  disease,  and  for  the  families  of  deceased 
ministers.  Special  gifts  and  legacies  are  asked  for  the 
Permanent  Fund,  and  also  for  the  Ministers’  House  at 
Perth  Amboy.  Checks  should  he  made  payable  to  the  order 
of  W.  W.  HEBERTON,  Treasurer. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  and  Foreign 
Christian  Union  will  be  held  at  the  Bible  House,  May  12th, 
1886,  at  3J  P.  M.  j 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Missionary 
Society  of  Geneva  Presbytery  will  he  held  at  Waterloo,  on 
Wednesday,  May  12th,  at  10|  A.  M. 

Mrs.  B.  F.  PRICHARDS,  Secretary. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  will  meet  In  the  Lec¬ 
ture  room  of  the  Scotch  Church,  on  Monday,  May  10th,  at 
3  P.  M.  S.  D.  ALEXANDER,  Stated  Clerk. 


the  General  Asembly  to  transmit  a  deliverance  to  Bev.  Daniel  Williams  announced  his  intention  of  j  a.  m.  and  3.10  p.  M.  respectively),  they  win  on  May  isth  and 


REED  &  BARTON, 

37  Union  Square,  New  York, 


MANDFACTDRERS  OF 


,  .  _  , _ ,  _ > _ _  _ _ _ I  effort  will  be  made  to  make  the  trip  between  Chicago  and 

such  who  feel  their  sphere  contracted,  would  do  Minneapolis  a  pleasant  and  memorable  feature  of  the  oc- 


Phillipsburgh.— The  Westminster  Presbyteri-  well  to  address  Rev.  H.  G.  Mendenhall,  Grand  casiou.  Delegates  going  via  the  ■■  Northwestern,”  win  be 

an  Church  of  Pit  ill  ipsburgh,  was  organized  poi-^g^  Dakota,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Home  nflraX!*  *FuiVXoniiaUon 'reg"annng*^an'"ar'rangemonw 

on  April  2<th  by  a  Committee  of  the  1  reshyterj  Ol  „  ami  reservation  of  Sleeplng-I’nr  iH-rths,  can  be  obtained  by 

Newton.  The  Rev.  John  C.  Clyde,  D.D.,  inodera-  addressing  R.  S.  hair.  General  Passenger  Agent,  Chicago 

tor  of  Presbytery  and  chairman  of  the  Committee,  The  trustees  of  the  Synodical  College  at  James-  and  Northwestern  Railway,  Chicago,  in. 
presided  and  preached  on  the  occasion  ,  the  Rev,  town,  will,  it  is  hopeti,  be  enaliled  to  open  the  Pro-  reduced  rates  OF  railro.ad  fare. 

William  Thomson  deliveretl  the  cl^rge  to  the  paratory  School  in  September.  A  large  attendance  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  General  Assem- 
three  ruling  elders  chosen ;  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  f  .  ,  .  v.  .  ..  .... 

B.  Long  delivered  the  charge  to  the  new  church,  is  promised.  Nobetteropportunity  was  ever  offered  biy,  the  stated  cierk  hereby  gives  notice  of  tho  reduced 

The  Rev.  R.  P.  Cobh  and  the  Rev.  Frank  E.  Mil-  a  Presbyterian  to  build  liimself  a  permanent  monu-  ■’“■''’oad  fare  secured  by  him  for  the  Commission- 

ler  (the  latter  of  Easton,  just  over  the  Delaware)  nient,  tliaii  ishere  afforded  in  the  necessities  of  tliis  General  Assembly  and  the  wo- 

took  part  in  the  services.  Tlie  leading  spirit  of  .  ...  mens  Missionary  Conventions,  meeting  at  Mluneapolts, 

the  day,  giving  the  young  enterprise  ills  warmest  y^^ng  institution  or  the  Daiij  hvnoa.  Minn.,  May  20,  iRuo.  Through  the  courtesy  ami  kindness 

sympathy  and  most  hearty  support,  was  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Iddings,  Stated  Clerk.  of  the  nuthoriiies  of  the  railroad  companies  named  below, 

Henry  B.  Townsend,  for  eighteen  years  the  sue-  *  »  reduced  rates  have  been  granted  as  follows ; 

cessful  pastor  of  the  mother  church  in  Phillips-  HOW  IT  LOOKS  IN  UT4H.  York,  Pennsylvanin,  New  Knglnnd, 

burgh,  from  which  this  branch  has  grown.  It  ....  Maryland,  and  Delaware, 

starts  off  with  a  roll  of  forty,  to  which  a  number  In  the  Eastern  States  and  in  the  older  parts  of  Boston  ami  Albany  railroad;  New  York  central  and  Hud- 

more  will  soon  be  add^.  The  ruling  elders  are  the  counUy  it  is  quite  common  to  hear  that  the  riad^D^ia^aScfa^a’^^^^^^^ 

Messre.  Jac^  Hamlen,  James  D.  Smith,  and  Peter  poiportage  work  of  the  Board  of  Publication  is  syivauia  Railroad  company  (including  Alexandria  and 
W.  stone.  With  a  growing  population  about  it,  T  1_  a.  f»  1  au  *  *1  U  Frederlrknliurg;  Baltimore  and  Pfitomac;  Camden  and  .\t- 

earnest,  enthusiastic  flock  has  a  bright  future  **  not  of  much  account,  and  that  tlio  ciiurches  lauticj  Brio  hu<i  Pittsburgh^  Northern  Central:  pennsyi- 
before  it,  which  it  is  the  prayer  of  its  many  friends,  and  Sabbal  h-schools  “do  not  take  an  interest  in  we"  w^“4™'i.oSrtp  r^^^ 

it  may  soon  enjoy.  c.  ”  Qi^  the  other  hand,  the  Presbyterj' of  Utah  delegates  and  iheir  families;  the  New  York  basis  to  apply 

WwDBRiDOE.-The  First  Presbyterian  Church  exclaims  “  The  colportage  work  is  the  right  arm  {irnemf S^nge^' oVX’com^nie8"on"th^^^^^ 
of  this  fine  New  Jersey  town  has  been  greatly  ^ur  work  in  Utah  '  Let  it  he  continued ’’  Whv  from  the  stated  clerk  ^ 

bless^,  instrumentally,  largely  through  the  labors  o*  our  worn  in  uta  .  .  y  ueiegates  availing  themselves  of  the  above  rates,  must 

of  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Wills,  D-D.,  in  cooperation  with  this  difference  ?  It  simply  means  that  in  one  part  send  the  certlflcate  enclosed  m  them  to  the  General  Paa- 

Pastor  McNulty.  Moved  by  a  sentiment  which  is  of  the  great  field  the  want  is  seen  and  felt ;  in  the  ^raVej'n.M  wm  re^?v?furtL7dTrertmns"Um  hl^ 
common  to  the  wmole  congregation,  the  Session  of  0t,her  it  is  not.  It  is  the  old  story — tiie  worth  of  Atiure^surt  of  General  passenger  Agenta:  a.  s.  Hanson, 
this  church  have  unanimously  expressed  their  .  ...  ,  i  .  i  a  General  Passenger  Agent.  Boston  and  Albany  Rail- 

tribute  of  respect  and  gratitude,  resolving  That  bread  is  known  where  people  want  oieaa,  ana  not  road,  Boston,  Mass.;  D.  m.  Kendrick,  Esq., General  Pnssen- 

while  we  utter  our  devout  thanksgivings  to  our  where  they  have  all  things  and  abound.  It  is  f,"n^XntraT  Depot^^New  York  cuy?*L 

heavenly  Father  for  His  tokens  of  mercy  and  love  where  tlie  need  is  felt,  tliat  tliis  form  of  doing  General  Passenger  Agent,  New  York,  Like  Erie  and  West- 


BEDUCED  RATES  OF  RAILROAD  FARE. 

In  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  General  Assem- 


ers.  Delegates,  etc.,  to  the  General  Assembly  and  the  VV’o- 
men’s  Missionary  Conventions,  meeting  at  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  May ’20,  1880.  Through  the  courtesy  and  kindness 
of  the  authorities  of  the  railroad  companies  named  below, 
reduced  rates  have  been  granted  as  follows  ; 

N'ew  York,  PennsylTanta,  New  Kngland, 
Maryland,  and  Delaware. 

Boston  and  Albany  railroad;  New  Y’ork  Central  and  Hud- 


nating  labors  of  Dr.  Wills,  through  whom  mainly  Church  in  Morniondom,  acknowletlgiiig  the  re-  street,  Philadeiiihia,  Pa. 

the  blessing  has  come;  and  we  most  cordially  newal  hv  tlie  Board  cf  Puhlicalion  of  the  gratu-  Baltimore  and  onio  railroad:  For  tickets, etc., address 

commend  him  to  any  church  in  connection  with  .  f,-  nnolhor  vear  of  Sa,bhatli  school  ''S'’"*,  Baltimore,  Md. 

similar  work,  or  to  one  desiring  to  secure  an  able  another  jear  of  ‘Nablatli  school  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois, 

and  eloquent  preacher,  and  a  discreet  and  spiritual  papers  and  helps  to  the  sciiools  in  Utah  :  Commisaloners  west  of  Buffnio  and  Pitteburgh  and  «?ast 

Dastor  I  fifn  v<*rv'  t,o  hear  tlwit  tlie  Hoarii  will  Chlcngo  will  purohtiso  liukets  iit  the  l>est  obtfilnnble 

pastor.  T>rv4iovTvr.wTA  .  .i  ^  giau  lO  near  uuii  me  Doartl  win  rates  to  Chicago  only,  and  then  repurchase  at  Chicago  for 

PENNSYLVANIA.  make  the  grants  asked  for  by  our  mission  schools.  Minn<*ai>oli8. 

Pleasant  Mount.  —  The  church  at  Pleasant  Each  of  our  mission  teacliers  in  reality  an  un-  Michigan  Railway  Association. 

Mount  (the  Rev.  J.  Ludlow  Kendall  pastor)  wel-  paid  colporteur  of  your  Boanl.  The  larger  part  of  Chicago  and  West  Michigan,  Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk, 
corned  on  Easter  Sunday  ten  new  members  on  pro-  your  grants  of  Siihbath-school  papers  go  into  the  Detndi,  i.ausing,  ami  Northern,  Detroit,  Grand  Haven,  and 
fession  of  their  faith  All  hut  nne  ccclvcd  the  Momioil  families  where  tlie  missionary  cannot  as  Milwaukee.  Detroit,  Mack.,  and  Marquette,  Flint  and  Pere 

®  rcceiveu  me  exhibition  of  tlieir  nrimarv  schooU  Marquette.  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana.  Lake  Shore  and 

rite  of  baptism.  This  is  added  fruit  from  the  >utgo.  At  an  exuimiion  oi  im  ir  prima^^^^  Michigan  southern.  Michigan  Central.  Miehigan  Air  Line, 

meetings  held  during  January  and  February,  recently  ,  after  tlie  songs  and  recitations,  tlie  bishop  Michigan  and  Ohio,  Pontiac,  Oxford  and  pt.  Austin,  Toie- 

More  are  expected  to  follow  at  the  Summer  com-  gave  vent  to  his  wrath  at  these  “  pesky  papei-s  ”  do,  Ann  Arbor  and  Northern  Michigan,  Wabash,  st.  Louis 

munion  tlie  Gentiles  were  giving  to  the  children,  calling  and  Paciflc— return  at  J  fare  on  certlflcate  as  follows :  (a) 

them  **  rroioon  fhev’  must  not  touch  them  exigent  certificate  of  agent  at  starting  jHilnt  that  full  fare  has  been 

ElLSLAND.— The  Rev.  S.  H.  Moon  has  removed  K, a,„|  vet  l  recmmlvml  «t  l'“*<>  *" Mlnneai  oils;  (iq  certlfleate  of  the  Clerk 

from  Osceola  to  Ellsland,  which  fact  his  corre-  mVernf  tlilX.Tta^  of  the  Assembly  attesting  attendance  upon  its  sessions. 

SDOndentS  will  nlease  note  least  three  of  the  iccltationsas  taken  fioniour  own  itailroad  Centreing  at  Minneapolis  and  st.  Paul, 

spondente  will  please  note.  papers,  which  the  children  had  commiUetl  to  mem-  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  st.  Paul  Chicago  and  North- 

MICHIGAN.  ory.  Notwithstanding  all  the  threats  of  tlieil  western.  Chicago,  R(K>k  island  and  Pacific,  Chicago,  st. 

Thw  PnMnvTiriiv  nuANn  HAeTTAuhehl  its  bishop.S,  Our  papers  are  not  Only  read  hut  learned  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis, 

annual  m3l  ^Muif  Aorif^  attend-  bv  lieart,  hecLse  they  are  so  far  superior  to  any-  St-  X''  “‘“I,*::',!’*/  Central- 

annual  meeting  at  Muir,  Apni  ineauenu-  .j-.  n,’„  „„„  full  fare  coming,  return  at  one-flfth  fare  on  orders  or  cer- 

ance  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  body,  toing  mev  can  get  irom  the  Mormon  papers,  tiflcates  to  be  obtained  from  the  stated  Clerk  at  Minneap«>- 

Th©  R©v  H  £  L&vis  wrs  ©l©clc(i  moflcriAtor  Rov  Ev©ry  biibb&th  diij,  fts  tne  children  rotiini  from  lis,  anti  pixMi  until  Juno  lotb. 

William ’h!  Hoffman  of  Missionwood  Churchi  their  own  Sahhath-school,  they  stop  at  our  door  ot“a  an7‘MonX\ 'oJ^^ 

Grand  Rapids,  and  Elder  I.  A.  Upton  were  elected  Pape^.  And  others  call  to  get  a  paper  in  the  Clerk  certifl.ate  of  attemiance 

Commissioners  to  General  Assembly.  Rev.  James  afternoon,  when  their  parents  arc  at  church.  This  Railroads  South  and  West  of  st.  Louts. 

Lamb  preached  the  opening  sermon.  Rev.  H.  P.  distribution  is  an  important  and  very  Chicago  and  Alton— One-thlrd  fare  return  on  certificate 

Welton  preached  Wednesday  evening  on  Church  efficient  part  of  our  mission  work,  and  I  cannot  the  stated  clerk. 

finances  to  a  liirge  congrwation,  and  Rev.  Sylva-  conceive  of  a  more  destitute  held,  or  one  in  which  Missouri  Pacific.  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas,  central 
nus  H  Cohh  Thiirsdav  on  the  relation  of  evnmre-  J’OUr  publications  will  be  likely  to  do  more  good.  Branch  Union  Pacific,  81.  Louis,  Iron  Mt.  and  Southern, 

fistic wS?k"Vtoe'^iu^ch^^^ 

of  the  Committee  on  Ministerial  Relief,  that  cause  (.  dreaniert'  ),  and  the  children  of  fecandina  railroad  iickei-oitices. 

was  committed  as  a  special  charge  to  the  elders  of  parents  are  able  to  read  our  papers,  the  like  st.  L>uis,  Keokuk  and  Northwestern,  Wabash,  st.  Louts 

the  churches,  and  arrangements  made  for  them  to  of  wliich  they  nor  tlieir  parents  ever  saw  or  heard  and  paciflc-have  tourist’s  tickets  on  sale  at  railroad  ticket 

hold  an  elders’  meeting  during  each  annual  session  before.  They  remove  prejudice,  condeiaii  tlieir  Western  Railroads 

of  the  Presbytery.  The  initial  meeting  was  held  SO'J'-y  pricste,  and  open  their  eyes  to  the  truth ;  Chicago  and  Alton  Chicago  Buriimrton  and  ouincv— 

on  Thursday,  at  8  o’clock  A.  M.,  at  which  the  thus  we  have  the  opportunity  to  get  them  to  f„u  coming,  return  at  one-thlrd  fare,  on  certificates 

stated  clerk  of  Presbytery  was  instructed  to  corre-  bs — which  they  are  now  tioiiift— until  we  have  to  he  rurni^hed  by  the  stated  Clerk. 

spond  with  each  Session,  informing  them  that  thev  room  large  enough  to  hold  the  nightly  audiences.  lowa  Puiiiway  Asw^iation  (including  Burlington,  cedar 

were  to  see  that  a  collection  was  taken  in  their  r^  ‘ ‘  Laos  I>‘‘o !  ”  Our  mission  schools  w  hich  have  not  ^ Jnj"  « "'^on  teobTaincd  from  the  rauway 

spcctive  churches  for  Ministerial  Relief.  Of  thir-  forwarded  their  collections,  should  he  notified  of  comiianies’at  their  various  ticket  oinces. 

teen  women’s  missionarv  societies  seven  were  rep-  t''®  ^*^t — **  No  collection  roceiv'ed  from  your  school  Kansas — regular  rate8  to  all  CommiBsionera  outaide  of 

resented  bv  over  twentv  members  IHrs  Rev  A  this  year,  Kansas.  Commissioners  are  advised  to  travel  by  lines 

M  c  a.  1  «r  .“r  •  ,  •  ^  ^ -  Klvlng  reduced  fare  certiflcates,  using  the  Hues  connecting 

Marsh,  president  of  tho  Synodical  ..omen  S  Socle-  with  the  railroads  centreing  at  Mlnneaitolls. 

ty,  presided.  Mrs.  E.  H.  Lyman,  president  of  the  Colorado— to  ministers  only,  half  fare  each  way.  Regu- 

Muir  Society,  gave  the  address  of  welcome,  and  jfWilv  VlwJJ*  »•  lar  ratts  to  other  Commissioners. 

kft-E  Ktoouiona  of  Tnnio  tha  i^aar,aaaa  touls,  Kansas  City,  etc.— the  Minneapolis  and  St. 

Mrs.  o4*8sion8  (n  xonia  me  r^ponse.  excellent  Lovely — Atwood — .tt  “  Thornhill,”  the  residence  of  Liuis  railroad  win  return  delegates  to  st.  Louis,  Kansas 


resented  by  over  twenty  members.  Mrs.  Rev.  A.  year.” 
Marsh,  president  of  the  Synodical  Women’s  Socie¬ 
ty,  presided.  Mrs.  E.  H.  Lyman,  president  of  the 
Muir  Society,  gave  the  address  of  welcome,  and 
Mrs.  Sessions  of  Ionia  the  response.  Excellent  Lovely— J 


twenty-seven  members  by  profession  April  17th. 
Others  have  been  examined  by  the  Session,  and 
many  more  are  to  unite  at  the  next  communion. 
The  new  edifice  is  crowded  to  overflowing  every 
Sabbath. 

OHIO. 


Xotitts. 


O..  April  «.h,  _Ee,^lved  th.  Kev.  E.  G. 


pastor-eiect  of  North  Benton.  Ordained  Mr.  Julius  ’  ‘*,^4  ,  k  - ^  ^  ♦  ,4„  *  **4  h  «  i  « 

!r Herold  ;  Ucensed  Mr.  Edgar  F.  Johnston  ;  dls-  P«*«“taUon  of  Diplomas,  by  President  Hitchcock.  one-fl^  " 

missed  Rev.  Henry  B.  Fry  to  the  Presbytery  of  win held  fn\he  Adams  ChS^o^-ru^diy®  2.  KpmoaOcr,  that  yoa  <;«««(  one  way  and  return  oiuXArr  on 

Ozark,  and  Rev.  George  8.  Hays  to  the  Presbytery  May'nth^  at  lO)  a.  m.  The  session  wiiib^^evoted^htwi’-  *“*»**■  ceroiicaie,  round-trip  ucket,  or  order  for  reduced 
of  Shantung,  China.  North  Jackson  received  on  ne«.  and  to  a  discussion  of  Chrisuan  Socialism,  President  to  tr.»i  a.  iinM  . 

examinati^  81.  Niles  63.  Canton  45.  New  Lisbon  ‘tr'’  The  Mortiary  paper  ^iiLTu^ne  way?«d  ro’^i^Sin,  Cme  anoXr  *the 

40y  Youngstown  33,  Massillon  27,  and  Euauj  others  w  tefnl  DD  ®  Alumni  by  the  Rcr.Ch&rlea  expense  must  b«  borne  by  yourself, 

in  like  measure ;  whole  number  481.  Ayearofvery  TTieannuii'meeUng  of  tbs  Board  of  Directors  win  be  held 

r“  TK  '  ^  “I  "^rder  r^^mm^Mloners  arS^^U'^^to  iravel  by  the  shortest 

ly.  Tbe  Winter  began  with  a  devotional  convention  e.  m.  kinosley.  Recorder.  »nd  the  least  expensive  r^tes. 

at  New  Lisbon,  from  which  many  pastors  date  the  Tke  PresbjrterE  or  Geaewa  win  meet  in  the  Presby-  6-  Members  of  tbe  families  of  Commissioners.  Delegates 
beginning  of  the  work  including  also  a  Sunday-  terian  church  of  Canandaigua,  on  Tburaday,  May  »th,  at  to  the  Women’s  Mlaaionary  Conventions,  and  ministers, 
l^onl  invention  at  NArth  Joek^n  in  Rentomhar  **’•  •*  J<*eph  H-  France,  D-D.,  will  etc.,  desiring  to  be  In  attendance  upon  the  seselons  of  the 

atmooi  mnyrauon  at  worth  dackson  m  beptember,  ^  mautUed  pastor  of  the  Pnabyterlan  church.  General  Assembly,  are  enUUed  to  cerUfleates  or  orders  for 

a  day  of  spiritual  blessing.  ■.  D.  yamcb,  S.  C.  HCOH  H.  TOBBEMCE.  Clcrk  (pro  tsm).  reduced  rotes  of  fare. 


ELECTRO  GOLD  AND  SILVER  PLATE, 

INVITE  INSPECTION  OF  THEIR  EXTENSIVE  STOCK  OF 

TABLE  WARE, 

« 

WHICH  EMBRACES  EVERYTHING  REQUIRED  FOR  USE  OR  DECORATION  OF  THE  TABLE. 

Coffee,  Tea,  Desserf,  and  Wafer  Sefs; 

Cake  and  Freif  Baskefs;  Meaf,  Vegefables,  and  Baking  Dishes; 

Epergnes,  Candelabra,  Spoons,  Forks,  Cutlery,  Etc. 

THEY  WOULD  ALSO  CALL  A’TTENTION  TO  THEIR  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  NOVELTIES  IN 

Oxidized  Silver,  Gold>  IiiUiid  and  Applied  Work, 


BROWN  BROTHERS  &  GO.. 

69  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

But  and  Sell  Bills  of  Exchange 
Issue  Commercial  and  Travei.lers 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  tht 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Trans 
FERS  OF  Monet  to  and  from  Europe 
Make  Collections  in  all  Foreign 
Countries. 


RIDLEYS. 

Grand,  Allen,  and  Orchards  Sts.,  N.  Y. 

CARPETS 

m  FIIMITUBE 


IINITEB  STATES  TRUST  COSlPAJiV  our  Branch  store, 

.  281)  GRAND  STREET, 


i^ufSineiQS  NTotfees. 


Iliary  devices.”  Knowlesville  was  ciioscn  as  the  Bathgate  and  Hamilton.  Pembina  Presbytery  af-  ^  cago  and  arrival  in  Minueai>oii8,  this  siieciai  train  service 
place  for  the  next  statefi  meeting.  fords  large  fields  and  grand  opportunities  for  the  ,  ibe  “  Northwestern  ”  win  undoubtedly  commend  this 

F  P  \fiRviv  mated  Clerk  .  .  5  ,  .  -  ^  ‘  Pa’rouuKe  of  delegates.  Ample  coach  and 

ii.  r.  AiABvi?,,  oLuieu  growing,  amliltlous,  consecratetl  minister.  Any  sleeping-car  accommodations  win  be  provided,  and  every 

NEW  JERSEY.  ^  ■  --  ■ 


to  us  in  this  preckuis  result,  we  hereby  record  our  =„  ,,,„,recinte(J  Take  an  informal  letter  from  ®''“  Kniiro.id,  New  York  city;  w.  F.  Holwin,  Esq..  General 

grateful  appreciation  oftheable,  earnest,  judicious,  Rood  is  appreciate<4.  lake  an  imormai  ituer  iiom  p,^,,^enger  Agent,  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 

and  faithful  nreaehing  and  natient  and  diocrimi  one  of  the  Home  Missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Railroad.  New  York  City;  J.  B.  Wood,  Esq.,  General  Pas- 
anu  laiiniui  prrat  ning,  anu  ^ueill  anu  Ulscnmi-  .  ,  ,  ,  •  1,.  sei.ger  Agent,  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  2;i3  South  Fourth 

Dating  labors  of  Dr.  Wills,  through  whom  mainly  Church  in  Morniondom,  ncknowletlgiiig  the  re-  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

the  blessing  has  come;  and  we  most  cordially  newal  hv  tlie  Board  cf  Puhlii’alion  of  the  gratu-  Baltimore  and  onio  railroad:  For  tickets, etc., address 

commend  him  to  any  church  in  connection  with  .  for  another  vear  of  Sabbath  school  ''S'nt,  Baltimore,  Md. 

similar  work,  or  to  one  desiring  to  secure  an  able  another  jear  of  ‘Nablath  school  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois, 

and  eloquent  preacher,  and  a  discreet  and  spiritual  papers  and  helps  to  the  sciiools  in  Llah  :  Commisaloners  west  of  BufTnio  and  Pitteburgh  and  «?ast 

Dastor  I  fifn  v<*rv'  to  hear  tlwit  tlie  Roar^i  will  Ohlcujjo  will  purohtiso  tickets  iit  the  l>ost  obtfiinnble 

pastor.  T>x.V4iovTvr*WTA  .  A  ^  giau  lO  near  uuii  tne  poartl  w  in  rates  to  Chicago  only,  and  then  repurchase  nt  Chicago  for 

PENNSYLVANIA.  make  the  grants  asked  for  liy  our  inis-sion  schools.  MinneaiKilis. 


rrL-  noil  I  cannot  Chicago  and  Alton— One-thlrd  fare  return,  on  certlflcate 
jrk,  ana  1  taimoi  jrom  the  stated  Clerk. 

d,  or  one  in  which  Missouri  Pacific.  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas,  Central 
to  do  more  good.  Branch  Union  Pacific,  81.  Louts,  Iron  Mt.  and  Southern, 
as  from  a  dream  Texas  and  Pacific,  Int*>rnatlonaI  and  Gt.  Northern.  Chicago, 
l,lr..n  of  tJc-inrlinn  Burlington  and  Qulncy—r**turn  at  )  fare  on  certificates  to 
lurtn  01  »canaina-  railroad  llckel-offlres. 

iir  papers,  the  like  st.  D>uls,  Keokuk  and  Northwestern,  Wabash,  st.  Louis 
ever  saw  or  heard  and  Paelflc— have  tourist’s  tickets  on  sale  at  railroad  ticket 


ptapers  were  read,  notably  one  by  Mrs.  Musselman  James  Little.  Esq.  Clifton,  Staten  Island,  Thursday  City,  Council  Bluffs,  Desmoint^s.  Chicago,  and  intervening 
of  Grand  Rapids,  on  our  foreign  populations.  The  evening,  Aiiril  25>th’ 1886,  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Eccleston.  D.D.,  tolnts  at  one-fifth  fare.  This  line  leaves  st.  Louis,  by 
societies  generally  were  report^  in  flourishing  of  Clitton,  assisted’ by  Rev.  James  A.  Little  of  Hoken-  Keokuk  and  Sl  Louis  railroad,  other  points  by  the  chica- 
oonditlon  r  t,  .  p’  „  Inn v  UifKRaov  Lovelt  of  Brooklyn  go.  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific  railroad,  Chicago.  Burllng- 

conditlon.  aauqua.  Fa.  Mr.  John  LMEBS^  lov^y  01  oroo^^^  Quincy,  or  the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  and 

Tt  Tmy-T*  4-Av.tnn  w-.-.  1  J  Iflss  Lilian  Maude  Atwood,  foimerlj  of  Rakers-  vorthem 

Flint.  The  PresbyteriM  Church  rweiv^  field,  Vt.  Vermont  papiers  please  cojiy.  *  Pacific  Coast, 

twentv-oeven  memhers  hv  nmfesainn  Annl  17fh  r  »  r  «  » no 


The  Pacific  Coast. 

Central  Paciflc,  Northern  Paciflc,  Southern  Paciflc, Union 
Paciflc— reduced  rates  to  all  Commissioners,  and  also  to 
members  of  their  families,  on  application  to  Rev.  F.  A. 
Shearer,  757  Market  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Sooth. 

Commissioners  from  the  South  are  requested  to  come  by 


POWDER 

Abflolotely  Pan. 

Thla  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength, 
and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Said 
only  in  cans,  ROYAL  Bakino  Powdes  00.,  106  hall  St.,  N.  Y. 

The  American  Tract  Society. 

Evangelical  but  not  denominational.  Prints 
in  147  languages  in  aid  of  foreign  missions; 
grants  religious  reading  to  the  needy;  sends 
colporters  to  millions  in  our  highways  and 
hedges,  and  to  the  immigrants  in  Castle  Gar¬ 
den  and  elsewhere.  This  work  depends  wholly 
on  charitable  gifts.  Donations  and  legacies  are 
earnestly  solicited.  A  summary  of  the  sixtieth 
year  mailed  free. 

O.  R.  Kingsbury,  Treasurer, 

150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

DRN.  WTRONfti’N  RRMF.ni.tL  IIVNTITI^T  E, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y.— For  Nervous,  Female, 
Chest,  Malarial,  and  other  chronic  diseases.  Turkish, 
Russian,  Roman,  Electro-Thermal,  and  all  baths;  Massage, 
Vacuum  Treatment.  Swedish  Movement,  Electricity,  etc. 
Send  for  circular. 


^librirtffiirtnentis* 

j^WoVal. 

Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co. 

PUBLISHERS  AND  BOOKSELLERS, 

II  A  V IE  UK yi OVET) 

(From  Broadway  &  liOtiA  St.) 

To  :tS  ncKt  ■i.-fd  street, 

SOUTH  SIDE. 

The  Netrest  and  Best 
SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK 

FOR  THIN  YEAR. 

GLAD  REFRAIN 

By  Messrs.  LOWRY  and  DUANE. 

It  Is  fully  equal  to  any  of  their  former  popular  works. 
This  XEW’  Song  Book  embraces  a  number  of  A'EW 
features,  and  Is  gotten  up  on  an  entirely  A’EW  plan.  In  a 
XEW  shape,  and  Is  printed  from  beautiful  XEW  type. 
It  Is  sure  to  please,  and  will  create  a  ^'EW  Interest  In 
the  Song  Service.  It  will  be  sold  at  a  >iEW  price, 

^  fili.'I  per  lOO  Copies,  in  Boards. 

Single  copy  sent  as  soon  as  published  on  receipt  of  price. 

Specimeu  pages  sent  free  on  request. 

AN  EDITION  IN  AIKIN'8  CHARACTER  NOTES, 
AT  SAME  PRICE. 

BIGLOW  &  MAIN,  76  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 

81  RATVnOLPH  NTREET,  CHIC^AUO. 

SIL^S. 

JA.MES  .M’UUEERY  k  CO.  are  now  disposing 
OF  THEIR  SIMUNG  I.MPORTA'ITO.NS  of  louisi- 
EXNES,  FOULARDS,  FIGURED  TRICOTINES,  STRIPED 
AND  CHECKED  SILKS,  SURAHS,  AND  OTHER  TEXTILES, 
SUITABLE  FOR  THE  PRFJIENT  SEASON,  AT  A  VERY 

.HARKED  REDUCTIOX  I.\  PRICE. 

James  M’Greery  &  Co. 

IMPORTERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS, 

Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street, 
New  York. 

Floral  Praise 

No.  4. 

A  BEAt  TIFUL  Ml  81CAI.  SERVICE  FOR 

Ctiildren’s  Day  and  Flower  Sunday. 

By  HUBERT  P.  MAIN. 

Price,  $4  per  lOO  copies;  5  cents  each  bjr  Mail. 
Previous  Issues  furntohed  at  some  price. 

mm  &  liLf,  76  i^Nisth  street,  lew  T«rk. 

81  RANDOLPH  STaRBr,  CHICAOO. 


OP  NEW  YORK. 

No.  49  Wall  Street. 

Capital  and  Snrpins, 

SIX  MILLION  DOLLARS. 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid  Into 
Court,  and  Is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian  or  trustee. 

INTERE8T  ALLOWED  ON  DEP08IT8, 
Which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after  five 
days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  for  the  whole 
time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  administrators  or  trustees  of  estates,  and 
females  unaccustomed  to  the  transaction  of  business,  ns 
well  as  religious  and  benevolent  Institutions,  will  find  this 
Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money, 

.lOHN  A.  STEWART,  Preeldent. 

WM.  H.  MACY,  Vice-President. 

JAMES  S,  CLARK,  Second  Vice-President. 

TRUSTEES: 

DAN.  H.  ARNOLD,  HENRY  E.  LAWRENCE, 

THOMAS  SLOOOMB,  ISAAC  N.  PHELPS, 

CHARLES  E.  BILL,  EBASTUS  CORNING, 

WILSON  G.  HUNT.  8.  B.  CHITTENDEN. 

WILLIAM  H  MACY,  JOHN  HARSEN  RHOADES, 

CLINTON  GILBEKT,  ANSON  PHELPS  STOKES, 

DANIEL  D.  LORD,  ROBERT  B.  MINTURN, 

SAMUEL  SLOAN.  GEO.  HENRY  WARREN, 

JAMES  LOW,  GEORGE  BLISS, 

WM.  WALTER  PHELPS,  WILLIAM  LIBBEY, 

D.  WILLIS  JAMES,  JOHN  CROSBY  BROWN, 

JOHN  J.  ASTOR,  EDWARD  COOPER, 

JOHN  A.  STEWART.  W.  BAYARD  CUTTING, 

8.  M.  BUCKINOHAM,  CHAS.  S.  SMITH. 


HENRY  L.  TUORNELL,  Secretary. 

LOUIS  G.  HAMPTON,  Assistant  Secretary. 


United  States  National  Bank, 

(WASHINGTON  BUILDING) 

ITo.  1  BBOASWAY,  ITE'^  YOBZ. 


Capital,  - 
Surplus,  - 


-  $.^00,000 

-  500,000 


LOOAV  C.  MURRAY,  President. 

EVAN  G.  SHERMAN,  Cashier. 

H.  M.  HOYT,  Jr.,  Asst.  Coshlei 

Transacts  a  General  Banking  Bnsiness. 


DIRECTORS: 

LOGAN  0.  MURRAY,  J.  W.  DBEXeL. 

CHAUNCEY  M.  DEPEW,  CYRUS  W.  FIELD, 
MORRIS  K.  JE8UP.  D.  A.  LINDLEY, 

0.  B.  HICKOX,  JAMES  W.  ALEXANDER, 

T.  W.  PEARSALL. 


JUST  ONE  BLOCK  WEST  OF  OUR 
MAIN  ESTABLISHMENT. 

MOQUKTTE  AND  WILTON  VELVETS. 

BODY  BRUSSELS  CARPETS,  85C.  A  YARD. 

TAPESTRY  BRUSSELS  CARPETS,  50c.  A  YARD  UP. 
EXTRA  HEAVY  INGRAIN  CARPETS,  35c.  YARD  UP. 
EXTRA  HEAVY  ALL-WOOL  INGRAINS,  55c,  AND  DP. 
STAIR  CARPETS,  STAIR  CRASHES,  INGRAIN  AND 
FELT  CRUMBS,  SMYRNA  RUGS,  MATS,  AND  CARPE’TS. 


FURNITURE. 

PARLOR  SUITS  (7  PIECES)  IN  EMBOSSED  PLUSH, 
FROM  $34.88. 

DINING-ROOM  FURNITURE. 

BED-ROOM  SUITES  IN  CHERRY,  ASH,  WALNUT,  AND 
MAHOGANY.  KITCHEN  FURNITURE. 

FANCY  CHAIRS,  CARPET  ROCKERS,  $4.05. 

LEATHER  AND  PLUSH  ROCKERS,  RATTAN  AND  REED 
ROCKERS. 

BED  AND  SINGLE  LOUNGES,  WARDROBES,  BOOK¬ 
CASES,  &C. 

EDW.  RIDLEY  &  SONS, 

309,  311,  311  1-2  TO  321  GRAND  STREET. 

56  TO  70  ALLEN  STREET,  59  TO  65  ORCHARD  STREET, 
NEW  YORK. 

CARPETS. 

THE  MOST  COMPLETE  AND  ELEGANT  LINE  OF 
NOVELTIES  IN  ALL  THE  DIFFERENT 
GRADES  EVER  OFFERED. 

PRICES  THE  LOWEST  EVER  KNOWN. 

A  manufacturer’s  entire  STOCK,  JUST 
PURCHASED  (new  STYLES). 

300  PIECES  FIRST  QUALITY  VELVETS. 

600  PIECES  BEST  6-FRAME  BODY  BRUSSELS. 

250  PIECES  CHOICE  ALL-WOOL  INGRAINS. 

TO  BE  CLOSED  OUT  QUICKLY  REGARDLESS  OF  THE 
COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

NOVELTIES  IN 


CHURCH  rUMISHING.  MATTINGS. 

rmTPrniWAiv  '■■■i'  just  landed. 

^  WHITE  AND  RED  CHECK  FROM  $5  PER  ROLL. 

BUILDING,  Diunestic  Stained  CIIhss.  fine  fancy  patterns  from  $8  per  boll. 

^  ^  Charh’S  F.  ilogeman.  ^  ^  , 

MEMORIAL  TABLKm  I  I  T\  M  A  I  Q T  AT*TT 

Lafayette  Cominmiion  Plate,  etc.  IJllUlO  uCl  V  • 

m _  Otto  Gaertner.  JL  •/ 

riace.  T, A  mT-n-ni  -n  a  TTTmT-LTn  OUR  IMMENSE  STOCK  OF  SILK  BROCATELLES,  SILK 

'  PEOORATIVB  PAIlTTIlTa  tapestries,  petit  points,  silk  and  mohair 

NEW  YORK.  For  Ohurchea  and  Darellinga.  ?o  ?leIse^^‘'’“ 

ESTIMATES  AND  DESIGNS  ON  APPLICATION  ^ACE  CURTAINS,  COMPRISING  ALL  THE  DIFFERENT 

VARIETIES,  IN  SELECT  PATTERNS,  AT 
IMPORTATION  PRICES. 

WINDOW  SHADES,  IN  TRANSPARENT  AND  OPAQUE 
CLOTHS,  CAMBRICS,  HOLLANDS,  AC., 

PLAIN  AND  EMBROIDERED, 

A  SPECIALTY 

CARPETINGS  SHEPPARD  KNAPP  &  CO. 

SIXTH  AVENUE  AND  13TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

In  addition  to  our  COSSERVATIVE  IMESTMESTS. 

t?  TP  A  TAP  P  [ N  A  P  V  SAFETY  and  profit. 

Hi  A 1  li  AUIIP  Li\  Art  I  SOLID  AS  ENGLISH  COHSOLS  OR  U.  S.  BOHDS. 

Address 

A  ttro  nii  A  n  O  FiDanclal  Agcnry,  Jarksonfillr,  III. 

fllll dullUIIO  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

In  the  finer  qualities  of  Carpetlnqs,  we - 

are  shou'inq  the  largest  assortment  of  the  THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL  OF 

Cheaper  Grades  of  Tapestry  and  Hotly  ILVRVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

Brussels  ever  offered.  To  secure  the  rhoic-  ...  w. 

For  the  year  1886-87  two  resident  Fellowships  of  $600  each 

est  patterns  we  advise  an  early  selection,  are  offered  to  graduates  of  Theological  gchools  who  Intend 

_  to  devote  themselves  to  the  Christian  ministry.  These 

fellowships  are  Intended  to  encourage  advanced  theological 
work  of  a  high  order.  Applications,  accompanied  by  testl- 

WA  I  I  W  N 1 B  menials  and  specimens  of  work,  must  be  made  to  the  Dean 

I  before  June  1  1886. 

I  J|  OLwilllLi  '  FRANCIS  G.  PEABODY, 

Acting  Dean. 

RrAUllWSV  ll^th  iind  10th  I'itrAAtlil  uplntbeblUsofLltcbfleldCounty 

VlVUUIfajy  lOlU  auu  IvUI  KJUuVIOj  U  Home  school  for  Boys.  Number  limited.  Keeps  them 

all  tbe  year  round.  Fite  for  College  or  Business.  Makes 
■hnriTTT  good  men  of  bad  boys.  References ;  President  Porter,  Yale 

X  vXvJEh.  College;  Bev.  T.  L.  Cnyler,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Jared 

Reid,  Jr.,  "N.  Y.  Evangelist,”  New  York  city.  For  other 
references  or  Information,  Inquire  of 

Bev.  HENRY  UPSON,  Principal,  New  Preston,  Ct. 

Mme.  GIOVANNINI, 

Private  and  Select  Home  tor  Young  Ladles 

103  East  61at  Street,  ISvw  York. 

Mnslc,  Languages,  and  Art  taught.  Special  ooane  In 
English  If  desired.  Highest  testimonials.  Twelve  yean 
bead  of  the  music  department  at  Mrs.  Lite's  Seminary, 
Bye,  N.  Y. 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

roB  LZBxas  uyivxsaiTT, 

Bethlehem,  Ph. 

Young  men  are  prepared  tor  Lehigh  TTnlverelty,  one  Of 
the  moat  excellent  technical  and  classical  Instltatlona  of 
the  country,  and  so  bountifully  endowed  by  Ha  founder 
(Asa  Packer)  that  tulUon  U  entirely  tree  to  all.  For  patllo- 
Ulan  apply  to  W.  ULRICH,  Principal. 

Extra  Summer  aeaalon  Jniy  1st— epeolal  preparation  for 
Fall  examination  of  tehlgb  UnlvenUy. 


In  addition  to  our 

EXTRAORDINARY 

Attractions 

In  the  finer  qualities  of  Carpetings,  we  \ 
are  showing  the  largest  assortment  of  the 
Cheaper  Grades  of  Tapestry  and  Hotly 
Brussels  ever  offered.  To  secure  the  choic¬ 
est  patterns  we  advise  an  early  selection. 

W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

Broadway,  ISth  and  lOtli  Streets, 

NEW  YORK. 


VK/*  A  ■T'TK  agen’ts  for  the  child’h 

▼  V  -rtKlw  m.  H-iJLp  BIBLE,  Introduction  by  Dr. 
J.  H,  VINCENT,  Over  400  engravings.  One  agent  has 
lately  sold  160  In  a  town  of  2138  people;  one  78  in  a  village 
of  674.  The  best  selling  book  in  this  country. 

Address  CANNELL  &  CO.,  Limited,  «m| 
823  Broadway,  New  York ;  40  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

HIRES’  improved  root  beer. 

Packages.  35  cenu.  Makes  S  gallons  of  a  de¬ 
licious,  sparkling,  and  wholesome  beverage.  Sold  by  all 
druggists,  or  sent  by  mall  on  receipt  of  35  cents. 

C.  £.  HIRES,  48  N.  Delaware  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WANTED — A  Presbyterian  minister  experienced  In 
teaching,  with  a  daughter  completing  her  studlee  In 
Germany,  desires  a  first  class  academy  or  seminary  by 
September,  1166.  Addrem  M.  F,,  office  New  York  Kvangellet. 
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THE  NEW- YORK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY,  MAY  6,  1886. 


E.  P.  Hammond. 


ABOUT  LARUE  CHURCHES. 

Bear  Evangelist:  Y'our  Minneapolis  correspond- 


THOMAS  PAISE.  April  the  lovely  jessamine  is  regnant,  covering  to  be  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  East  Wind- 

[This  letter,  hitherto  unpublished,  written  by  the  bush  and  ruin  in  its  wild  luxuriance,  and  loading  sor  Theological  Seminary,  thanking  me  for  a  copy 
late  distinguished  Rev.  Dr.  Williams  in  reply  to  the  air  with  its  fragrance.  of  my  “  Conversion  of  Children,”  and  telling  me 

an  inquiry  addressed  to  him  by  the  Rev.  William  ^  great  change  is  taking  place  in  the  agriculture  how  thoroughly  he  believed  in  the  little  ones  being 
Hall  of  this  city,  as  to  the  closing  days  of  Mr.  these  islands.  Cotton  used  to  be  the  almost  ex-  led  to  Clirist.  You  know  he  has  been  for  many 
Paine,  and  the  reliability  of  the  testimonies  of  his  elusive  crop.  The  peculiarly  fine  quality  of  cotton  years  a  missionary  among  the  Zulus  in  South  Af- 
flrst  biographer  and  last  physician,  concerning  grown  here  gave  it  a  ready  sale,  at  a  high  price,  riea.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  when  last 
him.  is  dated  from  Marlborough^on-the-Hudson,  But  of  late,  from  various  causes,  cotton  growing  in  Connecticut,  and  also  of  reading  the  “Me- 
Oct.  4,  1877.]  bas  ceased  to  be  profitable.  The  raising  of  vege-  moirs  ”  which  I  believe  he  wrote  of  his  honored 

.  ..  ^  ..V  1  »  tu  T.  T»  tables,  or  truck  farming  for  the  New  York  market,  father.  Yours,  E.  P.  Hammond. 

letter  of  the  late  Eev.  IWm.  £.  WiUiame,  D.D.  .....  ,  .  . 

gives  a  much  better  return,  and  is  rapidly  growing  — » 

Dr.  J.  R.  Manly  was  of  high  professional  stand-  . 

Ing.  Cheetham  in  his  Life  of  Paine,  the  earliest  j  ^  pleasure-  CHURCHES, 

published  (if  I  remember  aright),  alludes  to  Dr.  ^  examine  the  work  of  the Freedmen’s  Evangelist:  Your  Minneapolis  correspond- 

Manly’s  inquiries  when  his  patient  called  on  the  g^ard  among  the  colored  people.  This  work  is  recently  intimated,  or  appeared  to  intimate, 
name  of  Christ.  Dr.  Manly  has  been  long  dead.  important  and  very  hopeful.  For  the  reason  ^^at  because  our  very  largo  Presbyterian  churches 

Dr.  Manly’s  daughter  was  a  woman  of  literary  po-  above  the  population  is  largely  colored.  We  frequently  selfish  absorbers,  and  such  parsl- 

sltion,  contributing  poetry  to  the  journals,  and  churches,  whose  aggregate  “onlous  distributors  of  men  and  money,  it  might 

publishing  one  or  two  volumes  of  verse.  After  njembership  is  over  thirteen  hundred.  These  a  good  thing  if  the  membership  of  a  church 
her  marriage  she  issued  some  volumes  of  prose,  churches  are  prospering,  and  are  accomplishing  be  limited  to  five  hundred.  It  seems  to  me 

She  married  a  Mr.  Embury  (Daniel,  I  think),  resi-  elevating  the  people  moral-  ‘bat  this  intimation,  if  it  was  one,  was  unjust  to 

dent  in  Brooklyn,  first  cashier,  and  then  presi-  j  spiritually,  are  teaching  them  lessons  of  ‘“'’80  churches;  that  such  churches  do.  as  a 

dent  of  one  of  the  banks.  See  Allibone’s  Diction-  industry  and  economy,  and  are  helping  them  to  both  men  and  money  very  liberally  to 

ary  of  Authors,  under  that  name,  for  a  list  of  her  better  homes.  Owing  to  their  isolation  these  “‘ss^on  enterprises,  and  do  very  generally  extend 

works,  and  under  Manly  for  a  note  of  her  father’s  changed  less,  in  their  dress  and  man-  »  helping  and  strong  hand  to  the  feeble  and  strug- 

publications.  I  had  not  the  acquaintance  of  any  ners,  than  any  I  have  met.  At  one  of  my  sei^ices  gbng  churches  around  them 

of  the  family,  and  have  rather  the  impression  that  j  songs-spir-  ^bese  things  are  emphaUcally  true,  as  they  a p- 

I  have  seen  a  notice  of  her  death.  If  her  husband  tije^_^hich  are  now  being  sup-  ‘be  writer,  of  the  Westminster  Church  of 

be  still  living,  he  may  have  some  recollection  of  ^  the  Church.  One  of  them.  Minneapolis.  Neither  that  church  nor  any  other 

the  remarks  of  his  father-in-law.  Dr.  Manly,  about  ..j  j  jje&yen  to-day.”  was  particular-  “embers  to  go  to  other  churches. 

Paine’s  last  hours,  as  Dr.  Manly  was  more  than  ly  plaintive  and  beautiful.  During  the  singing  the  Neither  can  it  decline  to  receive  suitable  persons 
once  referred  to  in  the  public  prints  when  the  t^rbaned  heads,  swaying  bodies,  and  suppressed  ’^bo  apply  to  it  for  admission.  Were  it  to  attempt 
theme  came  up.  excitement,  told  me  of  what  might  have  been  ‘®  ®‘‘be«-  “  ^  any  other 


theme  came  up.  excitement,  toll 

The  memoir  of  the  excellent  Stephen  Grelet,  ^iji^y  years  ago 
the  distinguished  Friend,  I  have  thought  one  of 
our  best  authorities.  He  vouches  for  the  young  **  8*^®a  ®  a* 


But  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  con- 


church,  that  people  would  be  lost  to  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church.  And  yet  every  church  in  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  except  Shiloh,  has  in  its  eldership  one  or  more 


Quakeress,  who  during  Grelet’s  absence  from  the  and  prospects  of  the  colored  f^ople,  par  gi^g^g  from  Westminster  Church.  The  Franklin 

city,  and  at  his  request,  carried  fruits  and  delica-  ^  y  ®  .  wo  or  ree  ngs  ^ygjjyg  Church  was  at  first  made  up  from  a  colony 

ii _ _  will  illustrate  this:  r<Kii,-nv, 


cles  to  the  poor  dying  man.  ”  i  e  s.  from  Westminster.  The  Fifth  Church  was  started 

Cheetham,  a  brother  Englishman,  knew  Paine  On  Edisto  Island  is  a  white  Presbjterian  c  urc  .  and  carried  on  for  years  before  its  organization, 
well,  but  Cheetham,  editing  a  journal  when  pollti-  ancient  cemetery  is  a  square  monument,  on  ^nd  was  aided  in  that  organization  by  Westminster, 

cal  warfare  was  Intensely  bitter,  and  changing  sides,  erents  es  o  w  m  are  e  o  ow  ng  nsc  p  Hope  Church  has,  I  am  Informed,  never  received  a 

became  the  subject  of  fierce  denunciations.  But  I  ‘  ^  i  ^u?***^*^'^  u*  itu  ower,  from  any  other  church  than  Westminster, 

_  who  in  1717  endowed  this  church  with  a  tract  of  j  ,..,  , 


became  the  subject  of  fierce  denunciations.  But  I  ^  Z  f 

,  .  .  . .  _ _ _  who  in  1717  endowed  this  church  with  a  tract  of 

have  seen  nothing  against  him  entitling  any  one  ^  ujj  ..  ..o  a  *■ 

.  i  land  containing  three  hundred  acres.  “Sacred  to 

to  disregard  his  testimony  as  to  questions  of  fact  _ in 


penny  from  any  other  church  than  Westminster, 
and  must  be  largely  sustained  by  it  for  some  time 
to  come.  Bethlehem  has  thus  far  been  helped  al- 


_ ,  , ,  ,  ,  .  the  memory  of  Joseph  Russell  and  others,  who  in  .  „i  i  i  u  u  j  i 

occurring  within  his  own  knowledge.  „  ..  most  exc  usively  by  the  same  church  and  on^ 

The  good  Baptist  deacon  (of  the  Tabernacle  ^  Hamilton,  who  between  Bloomington  Avenue  has  as  yet  r^eived  no  contrl- 

-  ■  —  .  —  -  J  butiou  from  Westminster,  except  for  the  support 


Baptist  Church.  New  York)  who  for  so  many  g^urch  cer-  *7“  ■  . . . 

years  edited  the  Corporation  Manual  of  this  city  tankards,  and  300  pounds  .  Westminster  a  so  support,  among 

(Valentine),  in  one  of  his  later  volumes  has  an  ar-  gterling,”  The  minister  of  this  church  is  to-day  “>e  Scandinavians  of  Minneapolis,  a  Sabbath-school, 
tide  on  the  place  of  Paine’s  death.  It  was  pre-  ig^ggly  supported  by  these  and  similar  endow-  J  \believe  it  has  the 

pared  for  him  by  one  many  years  City  Surveyor.  only  Chinese  Sabbath-school  in  Minneapolis.  The 

Paine  died  in  Grove  street.  The  street  has  had  'McClelland  visited  this  Island  in  1872,  as  177"  same  church  also  raised  last  year 


only  Chinese  Sabbath-school  in  Minneapolis.  The 
ladies  of  this  same  church  also  raised  last  year 


2!rtie  e|)(liyrrn  at 

OBANDUAMliA'S  OLOET. 

BY  SUSAN  TEADL  PEBRY. 

Beth  brought  them  in  at  breakfast  time. 

All  shining  with  the  dew — 

Bright  morning-glories,  freshly  blown. 
Some  red,  some  white,  some  blue — 

And  gave  them  to  her  grandmamma. 

“  Y'ou  can’t  go  out,”  said  she, 

“  So  I  brought  a  lot  of  glory 
Into  the  house  with  me.” 

Then  grandmamma  her  loving  hand 
Placed  on  the  golden  head  : 

“  Y’ou  are  the  sweetest  fiowor  that  grows. 
My  little  Beth,”  she  said. 

“  Y'ou  bring  me  back  the  sunshine  bright. 
The  dew  of  childhood’s  hour ; 

And  twining  ’round  my  heart,  you  are 
My  morning-glory  flower.” 

But  later,  when  dear  little  Beth 
Came  in  the  house  to  tea. 

Her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  “  I  can’t,” 
She  said,  “your  glory  be 
To-night,  dear  grandmamma,  for  when 
I  went  to  get  the  flowers 
I  found  that  they  were  all  asleep — 

Had  been  asleep  for  hours. 

“  I  know  that  flowers,  like  children. 

At  evening  go  to  sleep ; 

But  I  thought  they  always  waited 
’Till  stars  began  to  peep. 

The  morning-glories,  though,  get  tired. 
And  sleepy  very  soon ; 

They  go  to  bed  in  broad  daylight. 

Right  in  the  afternoon. 

“  So,  dear  grandmamma.  I’ll  ask  you — 

I  think  you  will  not  mind — 

Some  other  flower  to  call  me, 

Some  wide-awake  kind. 

Because  your  glory  I  would  wish 
The  whole  day  long  to  be ; 

I  would  not  like  to  go  to  sleep 
Before  you  had  your  tea.’  ’ 

HELPS  BY  THE  WAY. 

The  clouds  are  driven  across  the  skies. 

But  high  above  them  in  the  blue, 

I  see  the  silent  stars,  like  eyes 
Of  holy  watchers  shining  through. 

— J.  D.  Burns. 


several  changes  of  name,  having  once  been  called  corp-,m,ondin£r  secretarv  of  the  Freedmen’s  Board  foreign  Missions,  and  nearly  as  much  ,  -n  u  i  u  * 

Columbia  Unaware  of  this  fact  some  writers  75^77  .u  .7!,  7  for  Home  Missions  outside  the  city.  These  facts  The  happy  person  will  be  the  natural  heart- 

uoiumiua.  unaware  oi  tnis  laci,  some  writers  At  that  time  the  little  colored  church  had  not  been  ,  ,  ..  aiw.ror  w-hn  hns  fminil  delight  in  that  sweet 

located  Paine’s  dying  hours  in  the  present  street  ...  .  ,  ,  ,  ^  o,  worship  on.  disparage  the  work  of  any  other  singer,  who  has  found  delight  in  that  sweet 

of  that  name  two  miles  awav  on  the  east  side  of  „  ..  ,  u-  *  v.  i  ..ti-  i  snw  t  church  in  Minneapolis,  but  solely  as  a  matter  of  Psalm  Fret  not  thjself,  rest  in  the  Loid  , 

the  city  ’  ’  He  wTites  in  his  note-book:  It  is  difficult  to  get  impartial  justice  to  Westminster  Church  in  that  wait  patiently  for  Him,  and  He  shall  give  thee 

7-1.  ■  _ ‘®  ®®‘®'’®‘*  citv.  Minne.  the  desire  of  thine  heart. ’’-Rev.H.H.Loweli. 


a  lot  deeded  to  colored  people.”  To-day  that 


The  northernmost  of  some  small  three-story  church  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  sixty  mem- 
brlck-front  houses  on  the  western  side  of  Grove  church,  on  a  good  lot  of  its  own ; 

street,  some  five  or  six  doors  from  Bbiecker,  one-third  of  Edisto  Island  is  owned 

it  is  said  stands  on  the  site  of  the  out-house,  a  j  working  on  their 


THE  REV.  JAMES  S.  EVANS,  D.D. 

The  Presbytery  of  Long  Island  at  its  last  meet- 


John  Newton  in  his  worst  days  could  never 
forget  his  mother,  at  whoso  knees  he  had 
learnt  to  pray,  but  who  was  taken  to  heaven 


frame  building  (a  small  gardener’s  lodge,  on  the  twenty-five  and  forty  acres,  ing  adopted  the  following  minute,  prepared  by  its  when  he  was  but  eight  years  old.  “  My  mo- 

grounds  of  a  Mr.  Holden,  an  early  wealthy  citizen  plantations  on  which  they  were  born  as  committee,  the  Rev.  William  H.  Littell  and  Selah  tier’s  God,  the  God  of  mercy,  have  mercy  up- 


of  Greenwich  Village)  in  which  Paine  drew  his  gi^^gg 

last  breath.  The  present  owner  of  the  building,  Xrulv  the  ' 

is,  I  am  told,  living  in  Brooklyn.  I  do  not  know  ^gj-ching  on. 

his  name,  but  the  tenants  can  give  it.  It  was  her 

father,  since  dead,  who  was  Paine’s  host  in  his 

last  weeks.  She,  as  I  have  heard,  shares  strongly  MR.  HA 

the  skeptical  views  of  the  fat'.ier,  from  whom  she  [The  follov 


ares.  B.  Strong,  Esq.,  of  Setauket,  and  ordered  a  copy  me,”  was  often  his  agonizing  prayer  in  dan- 

Truly  the  world  does  move,  and  “  our  God  is  to  be  sent  to  The  New  York  Evangedist,  with  a  "o  all  know  how  it  was  answered. 

publication :  Sympathy  is  the  tru7  warmth  and  light  of 

The  Rev.  James  S.  Evans,  DD.,  a  member  of  this  the  home,  which  binds  together  mistresses  and 
MR.  HAMMOND’S  LABORS  ABROAD.  died  at  Setauket,  L.  I  Oct  6,  1885,  in  servants,  as  well  as  husband  and  wife,  father, 

fhft  vlef  vonr  nf  nia  ntra  H«  tvtia  lirYrn  in  Panncvl-  ’  ’  ’ 


_  ^  .  .  ,  -  -r.  the  71st  year  of  his  age.  He  was  born  in  Pennsyl-  ,,  ’  i  ,  i  i  ai  i  *  av  ’ 

[^The  following  particulars  of  the  Rev.  E.  P.  vania  of  Welsh  parontSi  who  were  married  in  this  inotiierj  ftiiil  cliildren «  aiid  tlie  liome  Ctinriot  be 


Inherited  the  property.  She  would,  therefore,  be  Hammond’s  labors  in  London  and  vicinity,  will  be  country.  His  mother’s  family  name  was  Cadwal-  truly  happy  whore  it  is  not  present,  knitting 


Inclined  to  soften  or  conce:il  anything  unfavorable  read  with  great  interest.  He  mailed  them  just  be-  lader.  His  earlier  years  were  passed  in  study  and  together  the  whole  household  in  one  bond  of 

In  the  poor  skeptic’s  last  scciie.  But  a  judicious  fore  starting  for  Cardiff,  in  Wales,  where  he  is  now  {,®e7ntered  college  and  wa’s"  graduated  te"'tiie  first  domestic  affection  andjoncord.-Smiles. 

inquirer  might  perhaps  glean  from  her  some  val-  laboring. — Ed.  Evan.]  class  that  pursued  a  full  course  at  the  University  of  mu„  lUfi.  «rt>u 

uable  facts  Ttorburn’s"  lostimonv  and  his  cita-  the  City  of  New  York  in  1836.  The  little  son  of  an  English  clergyman  was 

tlon  of  Tarvers  von  ha  e  T  recollect  liearinir  uow  over  six  months  since  I  began  daily  In  1840  he  completed  his  course  of  preparation  asked  by  a  play-fellow  who  had  been  boasting 

-r  Lntten  mole  than  once  that  the  late  meetings  in  London.  As  I  look  back  over  this  for  the  Gospel  ministry  at  the  Union  Theological  of  his  noble  ancestors,  if  he  had  lords  in  his 

r  mention  more  than  once,  that  the  late _ 7  beminary._  family.  The  bov  thought  a  moment,  and  then 


London,  March  29, 1886. 

It  Is  now  over  six  months  since  I  began  daily 


my  father  mention  more  than  once,  that  the  late  meetings  in  London.  As  I  look  back  over  this  fnmilv  The  Imv  thoiuTht  a  moment  ami  then 

Dr.  Archibald  Maclay,  and  the  late  Dr.  Daniel  P<^riud  of  incessant  labor,  my  heart  is  full  of  grati-  After  a  few  years  spent  in  supplying  pulpits  in  ,77.7  ^  ai  not7  ll'vou  1  *lt 

Sharp  of  Boston,  the'n  both  young  ministers  in  tude  to  God  for  the  great  work  which  He  has  ac-  New  York  and  vicinity,  and  enjoying  access  to  7  the  I’nr,!  Te«,m  Pl.rUt  o„r 


New  York  citv  sought  admission  to  Paine’s  sick-  compllshed  by  the  mighty  power  of  His  Holy  Spir-  libraries,  atui  other  opportunitie-s  for  more  full 
new  loriw  city,  sougiit  aumission  lo  uaines  sick  «  fe,.e,e,i  fhe  Ke„!e  preparation  for  the  ministerial  office,  he  was  set- 

room,  but  were  rudely  repuised.  I  remember  committee  was  formed  in  the  begin-  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church 

mooting  in  the  secular  journals  a  few  years  ago,  a  ning  of  leading  clergymen  and  lawmen,  who  took  East  Middle  Island,  where  for  seven  years  ho 
letter  signed  with  his  full  name,  by  a  Roman  meetings  in  charge.  Tliey  made  all  the  ap-  ministered  to  a  people  who  gratefully  cherish  his 
Catholic  priest,  then  residing  in  or  near  Boston,  pointmente.  »»  they  knew  the  localities  much  bet-  the  pastoral  relation 

but  who  in  Paine’s  last  years  had  obtained  access  ter  than  I  did.  They  studieil  to  distribute  the  dissolved,  and  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Pres¬ 
to  the  poor  man.  In  my  papers  when  I  reach  the  meetings  In  different  parts  of  the  city,  north,  south,  bj’terian  church  at  Setauket,  where  he  was  install- 


libraries,  and  other  opportunities  for  more  full  my  mother  says  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  our 
preparation  for  the  ministerial  office,  he  was  set-  Elder  Brother.” 


but  who  in  Paine’s  last  years  had  obtained  access  ^®^  ‘*'**'"  ^  "^Imy  studieil  to  distribute  tlie  dissolved,  and  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Pres¬ 

to  the  poor  man.  In  my  papers,  when  I  reach  the  meetings  In  different  parts  of  the  city,  north,  south,  bj’terian  church  at  Setauket,  where  he  was  iiislall- 
city  again,  I  may  find  a  reference  to  the  letter  and  east.  wr>st.  so  that  all  portions  have  been  reached,  ed  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month.  Of  those  who 
..  .  ;  .  ...  .  -  ....  'ri.a  iinvo  nn  nAiitrni  «rniinH  nefnr  took  part  111  tlic  sorvicc  of  installation  oiily  OIlC — 


Rev.  James  McDougall — survives  him. 


jnly  one — 
This  rela- 


It  is  astonishing  to  notice  what  a  large  proportion  Tims  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  la- 
of  Church  of  England  people  have  attended  and  bored  as  pastor  witliln  the  bounds  of  this  Pies- 


its  date  of  publication.  If  so.  I  will  forward  it  to  The  meetings  have  been  on  neutral  ground,  as  far  -ok  parr  m  me  s^v.c^m^  S  mli: 

your  address.  This  priest  at  Paine’s  death  was  possible,  so  that  all  denominations  could  unite,  dissolved  the  17th  of  December,  1867. 

officiating  in  New  Y’ork  city.  astonishing  to  notice  what  a  large  proportion  Tims  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  la- 

.  ,  ,  ,  X  of  Church  of  England  people  have  attended  and  bored  as  pastor  within  the  bounds  of  this  Pies- 

Of  my  own  personal  knowledge  I  can  state  no-  ,  ,  .  ,  ...  hvterv 

thing.  But  finding,  after  my  own  removal  into  t  in  ii  sc  mee  in^s  mos  lear  ij.  'We  recall  with  gratitude  to-day  the  great  service 

Grove  street,  that  some  of  the  older  residents,  ®*^  ®  *”®®  7^?  77  77  7  °  rendered  to  tlie  cause  of  education.  While 

,  ,  ,  •  1  i  i,,  1  »  the  churches  of  the  Church  of  England.  This  has  pastor  at  bi'tauket  he  taught  school  for  several 

since  deceased,  pointed  to  the  spot  as  that  of  ,  ...  .  ..  ,  i...  i.m,  i..  tKAeA 

i  1  •  been  considereil  as  great  an  innovation  as  for  .>car^-  borne  were  instructed  by  him  in  those 

Paines  last  hours,  I  set  Mr.  Valentine  on  the  in-  m  'Ti.ir.it,,  branches  necessary  for  the  ordinary  business  and 

quiry  which  resulted  in  the  paper  contributed  by  ‘  ‘  '  7  i  a  ^  duties  of  life;  others  learneil  from  him  the  secrets 

the  Survevor  to  his  Corporation  Manual,  fixing  Broadway,  New  York,  and  yet  I  have  not  of  traversing  the  peat  deep  to  bring  treasures 

„  „  ^  ,  heard  that  any  of  the  clergymen  have  been  found  from  afar;  while  yet  others  were  prepared  for  their 

No.  —  Grove  street  as  the  place  where  the  unhap-  bv  their  bishops  courses  aj;  college  and  for  professional  careers  be- 

py  man  expired.  Brigadier  General  William  L.  ^  ^  ‘  yond.  At  the  close  of  his  pastorate  at  Setauket. 

Morris,  now  far  advanced  in  years,  has  a  law  office  The  Anglican  Church  papers  have  also  spoken  three  young  men.  who  were  a<lded  to  the  Church 
nearly  opposite  the  spot.  But  he  did  not  reside  in  very  kindly  of  the  meetings.  Only  in  one  instance  under  his  ministry  and  prepared  by  him  for  col- 

^  ^  ,  1.00  K.X/XT1  nvixtfhinfT  iiTiirinfi  aniri  in  onx* fVtn  Icgc,  entered  upoH  Iho  activc  work  of  the  ministry 

the  street  until  some  tune  after  Paine  s  death.  His  has  there  been  anything  unkina  sam  in  an^  of  the  late  Rev.  C.  T.  Deririg  of  Rosemond,  HI.; 

home  is  now  in  New  Jersey.  He  may  perhaps  put  p:»P*^rs  concerning  the  meetings  ;  and  in  that  in-  Rev.  C.  R.  Strong,  now  residing  at  New  Bruns- 
you  on  the  track  of  some  of  his  contemporaries  stance  it  was  more  through  spite  towards  one  of  wick,  N.  J. ;  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Greene,  who 

vet  survivin-T  who  also  knew  Paine  the  clergymen  than  anything  else.  is  at  the  head  of  our  Presbyterian  missions  in  the 


worked  in  these  meetings  most  heartily.  Num-  bstery.  .  i  n  .  • 

,  .  ,  ^  t  ,  .  We  recall  with  gratitude  to-day  the  great  service 

hers  of  meetings  have  been  held  in  the  body  of  be  rendered  to  tlie  cause  of  education.  While 
the  churches  of  the  Church  of  England.  This  has  pastor  at  Si'tauket  he  taught  school  for  several 
been  considered  as  great  an  innovation  as  for  years,  borne  were  instructed  by  liim  in  those 

--  i  -n  ■  i _ ,„„u  branches  necessary  for  tlie  ordinary  business  and 

Mr.  Aitkin  to  preach  reviva  serrnons  in  Trinity  .bities  of  life;  others  learncl  from  him  the  secrets 
Church,  Broadwaj’,  New  York,  and  yeti  have  not  of  traversing  the  great  deep  to  bring  treasures 
heard  that  any  of  the  clergymen  have  been  found  from  afar;  while  yet  others  were  prepared  for  their 


.....  _ _ branches  necessary  for  tlie  ordinary  business  and 

r.  Aitkin  to  preach  reviva  sermons  in  Trinity  .bities  of  life;  others  learne.l  from  him  the  secrets 
lurch,  Broadwaj’,  New  York,  and  yeti  have  not  of  traversing  the  great  deep  to  bring  treasures 


fault  with  bv  their  bishops.  courses  aj;  college  and  for  professional  careers  be- 

■"  ’  yond.  At  the  close  of  his  pastorate  at  Setauket, 

The  Anglican  Church  papers  have  also  spoken  three  young  men,  who  were  ailded  to  the  Church 


you  on  the  track  of  some  of  his  contemporaries 
yet  surviving  who  also  knew  Paine. 


AMONG  THE  SEA  ISLAND.S. 
By  Bev.  H.  Nelson  Payne. 


the  clergymen  than  anything  else.  is  at  the  liead  of  our  Presbyterian  missions  in  the 

When  I  was  here  in  1867,  some  of  the  papers,  es-  ®“y  ^  7'’"®  f  Setauket,  and  en- 

,,  „  ,  ^aged  also  as  we  have  seen  in  teaching,  he  receiv- 

poclally  after  I  held  a  meeting  in  Mr.  Spurgeon  s  tbe  well-deserved  honoraiy  title  of  Doctor  of 
Taliernacle,  attacked  them  severely.  They  said  Divinity  from  his  Alma  Mater,  the  New  York  Uni- 
that  the  enquiry  meetings  were  nothing  better  than  ver.sity.  Of  him  as  an  able  minister  of  the  New 
AA..rAA,.;At.oiA  K,if  fi  AAA.A  1, A .^-A  Tcstainent,  and  as  a  learned  divine,  wo  need  not 


These  islands,  so  famous  in  ante-bellum  days  Roman  confessionals,  but  now  they  seem  to  have  length, 

for  their  cotton,  lie  along  the  southern  coast  of  more  respect  for  the  services,  especially  when  they  After  leaving  Setauket  ho  supplied  for  a  few 
South  Carolina,  from  Charleston  to  the  Savannah  see  leading  clergymen  and  laymen  of  all  denomi-  years  a  Congregational  church  at  Chester,  N.  J., 

nations  entering  heartily  into  them.  when  after  the  Reunion,  the  Synod  of  Long 


GONE  TO  SCHOOL. 

Where  is  our  luerry-heartod  baby  ? 

How  strange  the  silence  seems  ! 

Where  is  lie — in  the  land  of  miscliief 
Or  in  the  land  of  dreams  ? 

Tying  the  reins  of  patient  Rover  '/ 

Coaxing  pu.ss  with  a  spool  ’? 

Ah  me!  how  slowly  wo  remember 
Baby  lias  gone  to  scliool. 

Here  at  home  he  began  liis  letters. 

Finished  with  x,  y,  z, 

And  conquered  the  miiltiplieatiou  table 
As  far  as  the  “  three  times  three.” 

Then  papa  laughed,  and  suggested  shyly  : 

“  Mamma  forgets  one  rule. 

Babies  must  learn  to  be  more  than  babies. 

And  so  they  must  go  to  school.” 

Well  we  recall  the  September  morning 
Wlieri  our  sturdy  little  man 

Kissed  us  gooil-bye  in  tlie  pleasant  sunshine. 

And  the  growing-u|)  began. 

Looking  back,  lie  cheerily  shouted 
As  we  watched  from  the  door-way  cool: 

‘  Good-bye  folkses  !  I'll  come  and  see  you 
By’m’by,  after  school.” 

Many  a  tale  he  finds  to  tell  us, 

Ylinglod  in  smiles  and  tears, 

Bravely  his  heart  goes  out  to  the  future, 
Untouclied  by  doubts  and  fears. 

Yet  we  know  life  holds  harder  lessons 
Than  tliose  from  book  or  tool. 

Ah  time!  deal  gently  witli  us  and  baby. 

Till  we  all  are  home  from  scliool. 

— Leslie  Waite  in  Chicago  Advance. 

“HOW  I  PREACHED  IN  WHISPEES.” 

Last  night  the  youngest  pastor  of  our  city 


’  nations  entering  heartily  into  them.  'y*'®"  “^ter  the  Reunion,  the  Synod  of  Long  me  youngest  pastor  oi  our  city 

V.  *  Island  was  formed,  he  entered  upon  work  in  its  preached  an  earnest  sermon  on  doing,  and  do- 

On  the  2d  of  April,  1886, 1  took  the  little  steamer  It  impossible  to  state  the  number  of  conver-  un(i„r  direction  of  the  Committee  of  ing  everything  even  little  things  ‘  for  Christ’s 

St.  Helena  for  a  trip  to  Edisto  Island,  forty-five  sions  tiuring  this  six  months.  I  have  heard  it  es-  Church  Extension  as  a  synodical  missionary.  His  g^j^g  »  2  Cor  xii  10  ’ 

miles  down  the  coast.  Steaming  around  the  Bat-  timated  as  between  eight  and  twelve  thousand,  labor  in  this  position  was  fniitful  of  good,  and  ’  t 

-  II  ^  ^  541  Thu  iiiiiiroi.f  iiiiniKxxr  nf  f  nnvur<iifYns  IQ  vwv  li  ifpiv  soHio  cliurchcs  HOW  stronif  and  flourishing  were  won,  tins  morning  i  returnea  irom  tne  coun- 

tery  the  fashionable  resort  of  Charleston  with  ,  u  ^  7  sterted  under  his  fostering  care.  Some  years  later  try,  carrying  a  few  clusters  of  delicate  pink  and 

Fort  Sumter  in  the  distance,  we  turned  into  Ashley  much  larger  than  that,  for  many  have  come  to  (jg  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  white  aiiple-blossoms  in  iny  hand  Passing  a 
River.  Proceeding  about  a  mile  up  this  stream,  these  meetings  and  been  stimulated  to  hold  simi-  church  at  Woodside,  in  the  bounds  of  the  Presby-  nnb.rAfl  oiiiWirAti  tn  nnn  a?  thATn 

past  the  large  phosphate  works,  the  prow  of  our  lar  meetings  in  their  own  places.  Some  have  teryof  Newark,  where  he  labored  until  failing  health 

Lsel  was  turned  into  the  little  river  that  sena-  come  long  distances  from  their  homes  in  the  conn-  ‘?  87’®  "P ‘'i®  ±  ^777 


1  4  1  I  ♦  tK  4  AArAA  1ai.<t  Hut  inAAu  frnm  ihAir  homes  in  the  eniin-  admonished  him  to  give  up  the  work  of  a  pastor,  wno  gazed  at  tne  beautiiul  Mowers  I  gave  a 

vessel  was  turned  into  the  little  river  that  sepa-  o  >  i  ,  ,  1  j  •  '  and  he  resigned  his  pastorate.  He  has  made  liis  cluster  to  put  in  water  ‘for  Clirist’s  sake,’ 

rates  James  Island  from  the  mainland.  It  is  a  pe-  try,  and  from  other  cities,  and  taken  lodgings  j,ome  during  the  later  years  of  his  life  with  a  Further  on  my  journey  tlirough  the  streets  I 
culiarity  of  these  islands  that  they  lie  a  large  part  near  the  meetings,  that  they  and  their  families  encountered  two  white  children.  The  bios- 

ot  the  .0  ne^r  th.  mainUnd  that  .  Wscait  ,u,ght  at  and  the  m.otn.g.  a.rf  . .umbers  these  soms  wore  too  mueh  tor  them.  The  elder  stop, 

could  easily  be  thrown  across  the  channel.  TIu'se  families  have  professed  conversion.  successors  at  Setauket  and  Port  Jefferson,  and  the 

watercourses  are  called  rivers,  though  their  only  \\q  have  conducted  many  drawing-room  meet-  rector  of  the  Episcopal  cliurcli,  officiated  at  the 
resemblance  to  our  fresh-water  streams  is  their  in^g  specially  for  the  upper  classes.  In  places  funeral  services ;  and  he  was  buried  near  the  cluii  ch 

narrowness  and  their  winding  course.  They  are  where  tliese  meetings,  including  many  titled  or  the  Qggp^  years  le  lac  preac  le  t  le 

filled  with  “alt  sea  water,  and  the  tide  in  them  is  otherwise  distinguished,  have  been  held,  composed  Ho  has  gone  to  his  reward,  and  we  who  remain 
from  three  to  five  feet.  The  tide  is  an  important  of  the  iiiiconverieil,  it  has  sometimes  seemed  as  if  should  be  admonished  to  be  ready  when  the  Master 


aid  to  navigation.  At  certain  points  the  water  is  nearly  every  one  present  was  brought  to  Christ,  »  e  exicnu  to  me  dmioieu  laimij  our  warm 

4,  -  ,  .A  .  ®  .  .  est  svmpathy,  and  comiiiend  them  to  the  God  of 

80  shallow  that  vessels  can  only  pass  them  at  high  so  remarkably  the  power  of  God  rested  upon  those  gjj  comfort,  who  comforteth  us  in  all  our  ti  ibu- 

tlde.  As  the  tide  is  later  each  8ucc<*8sive  day,  the  gatherings.  Sometimes  at  these  meetings  we  have  lations.  _ 

boats  for  Edisto  Island  and  Beaufort  cannot  be  inde-  seen  nearly  all  the  scholars  of  neighboring  board- 


P'ndent,  but  have  to  study  the  moon’s  pleasure  in  ing-schools  professing  conversion.  In  one  in- 1 
their  mov’einents.  Our  boat  left  the  Charleston  stance,  at  a  meeting  composed  exclusively  of  pris- 


siiecessors  at  Setauket  and  Port  Jefferson,  and  the  ped  and  said  ‘Owill  you  not  give  me  one  of 
rector  of  the  Episcopal  church,  officiated  at  the  the  flowers?’ 

funeral  services ;  and  he  was  buried  near  the  church  ,  .  .’  ,  ,  , 

where  for  so  many  years  he  liad  preached  the  What  will  you  do  with  it .  was  asked. 
Gospel.  ‘  Give  it  to  my  mother  to  put  in  water.’ 

He  has  gone  to  his  reward,  and  we  who  remain  jt  was  given  ;  but  first  she  was  questioned, 

should  be  admonished  to  be  ready  when  the  Master  ,  wh^  .vioriA  a _ _  o  > 

calls.  We  extend  to  the  afflicted  family  our  warm-  ^7°  ’"‘7®  Rovtors  I 

est  sympathy,  and  cominend  them  to  the  God  of  ‘The  good  man,’  was  tlie  answer. 

all  c«»ffort,  who  comforteth  us  in  all  our  tribu-  ‘Y'es,  God  made  them.  And  must  not  He  he 

lations.  beautiful  (Zech.  ix.  17)  to  make  such  things?  ’ 

‘  Yes.’ 

A  TKACHBR’S  BXPEKIB.VCE  IN  ALASKA.  ^ot  love  Him  ?  ’ 

Dr.  Shelflon  Jackson,  the  United  States  General  A  second  group  of  children  met  me,  and  the 


A  TEACHER’S  EXPERIE.NCE  IN  ALASKA. 

Dr.  Shelflon  Jackson,  the  United  States  General 


wharf  at  2  P.  M.,  so  that  our  entire  trip  of  four  oners’  children,  some  290  in  number,  nearly  all  Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska,  incloses  to  us  the  same  request  came,  ‘  O  give  us  a  blossom  ’  It 
and  B-halt  hours  was  by  daylight.  It  was  delight-  were  brought  to  Christ,  and  at  another,  at  a  Po-  following  bit  of  experience  from  the  monthly  re-  was  given,  with  the  same  question  and  instruc- 
ful.  The  four  islands  passed  in  their  order  were  licemen’s  Orphanage,  in  one  day  several  hundred  port  of  one  of  his  lady  teachers  among  the  natives  tion.  ‘  God  made  them.  He  must  be  beautiful : 

James,  Johns,  Wardmalaw,  and  Edisto.  Their  professed  conversion.  of  that  country :  will  you  not  love  Him  ?  ’ 

principal  features  are  the  same.  Low,  level,  with  j  can  understand  how  some  who  read  this  will  “My  school  is  keeping  up  well  this  Winter.  I  Still  another  larger  group, 

an  occasional  little  rise,  they  are  equally  fertile  wonder  if  it  can  be  true ;  but  those  here  who  have  don’t  know  what  I  am  going  to  do  about  the  babies.  ‘  Q  give  me  one.’ 

and  equally  insalubrious.  White  people  cannot  gyen  the  work,  have  no  such  doubts.  I  could  bring  of  my  pupils,  and  two  are  among  my  very  best,  it  was  given,  with  the  same  lesson  about  the 
live  on  them  during  the  he.ated  term,  on  account  of  numbers  who  have  witnessed  these  marvellous  have  to  bring  their  babies  in  their  arms  or  else  beautiful  Maker,  and  the  admiration  and  love 
the  deadly  malaria.  It  is  dangerous  even  for  col-  scenes  who  would  give  their  testimony  to  the  ac-  sUy  away.  They  do  not  seem  to  disturb  the  pu-  due  to  Him. 

ored  people,  unless  they  were  born  on  the  islands,  curacy  of  the  statements  I  have  here  made.  And  piig  much,  but  they  do  me.  The  mothers  work  Another  branch  was  given,  till  but  one  little 
The  natives  have  the  fever,  but  it  does  not  gene-  should  we  wonder  at  this  ?  If  God  by  His  Spirit  examples,  write,  and  study-very  nearly  as  well  as  cluster  was  left,  fairer  perhaps  than  those 

rally  prove  fatal  to  them.  could  lead  3000  souls  to  Christ  in  one  daj’,  why  though  one  arm  was  not  caring  for  the  little  one.  given  away.  And  may  such  whispers  be  car- 

Qulte  a  variety  of  trees  grow  here,  the  pine  and  should  we  wonder  when  a  few  hundred  young  peo-  To-day  one  just  learning  to  walk  independently,  ried  by  the  still,  small  voice  from  heart  to 
oak  being  most  abundant.  On  Edisto  Island  the  pie  and  children  are  brought  to  the  Saviour  by  came  to  my  desk,  and  after  securing  my  pointer,  heart!  Anon. 

palmetto  grows  in  great  luxuriance.  It  is  found  God  making  good  this  promise  in  Jer.  iii.  33:  caused  the  books  to  be  put  away  by  striking  the 

along  the  ocean  beach,  in  clumps  and  clusters.  It  “  Call’upoii  YIe  and  I  will  answer  thee,  and  show  bell,  but  I  think  I  smiled  more  than  any  of  the  pu-  BEAVE  BOY. 

is  an  evidence  of  the  severity  of  the  past  Winter,  thee  great  and  mighty  things  which  thou  knowest  piis.  i  would  not  at  all  want  to  ask  the  women  to  II  we  had  lived  when  Graham  of  Claverhouse 
that  though  the  palmetto  is  an  evergreen,  the  not.”  Again,  when  we  consider  the  many  prayers  leave  the  little  ones  behind,  for  I  know  they  would  was  scouring  Scotland  in  search  of  the  brave 
leaves  of  many  of  them  were  killed  by  the  cold  of  that  have  ascended  to  the  throne  of  grace  for  these  have  to  stay  most  of  the  time  themselves ;  bad  days  o^o^^^deatlT'for  Hie  grea^  crim^of  r^ding^th7 
last  January.  The  huge  oak  trees  that  grow  on  all  special  services,  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  that  sometimes  the  men  keep  them,  but  not  often.  I  Bjhie^  or  meeting  for  prayer  or  praise,  one  day 

these  islands,  and  on  the  adjacent  mainland,  are  they  are  answered.  just  mention  this  as  one  of  the  difficulties  I  have  we  might  have  seen  walking  leisurely  along,  a 

covered  with  that  sea  moss  of  commerce  upon  I  rejoice  to  see  by  the  American  papers  that  the  to  contend  with,  and  to  let  you  see  how  anxious  young  Scotch  laddie.  He  has  a  book  in  his 
which  some  of  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist  Lord  has  been  giving  great  blessing  in  many  parts  some  are  to  learn.”  hand,  and  his  steps  move  slowly  on  as  he  is  ab- 

doubtless  sleep.  Though  black  when  ready  for  of  the  United  States.  It  has  specially  pleased  me  - - -  sorbed  in  its  contente.  But  hark  !  what  is  that 

market  It  Is  gray  when  on  the  trees.  It  Is  the  to  see  that  in  the  cities  where  I  labored  years  Presbyterianism  seems  to  commend  itself  to  the  ol  armor  ? 

same  color  Winter  and  Summer;  and  as  it  hangs  ago,  the  Lord  has  again  made  bare  His  arm  of  educated  masses  in  Japan.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  ?S)eU  so-cM^^.  ^  sSn  ^th^v\re^*^UD 

In  long  festoons,  or  droops  downward,  swaying  in  power,  and  that  many  have  been  led  to  trust  in  the  General  Assembly,  held  at  Tokio,  as  many  as  ^  is  that  you  have  in  your 

the  wind.  It  gives  a  certain  solemnity,  even  weird-  the  finished  work  of  Christ.  a  thousand  delegates  are  reported  to  have  been  hand  ?”  demands  the  leader  of  the  troop.  “It’s 

ness,  to  the  scenery.  The  number  and  variety  of  I  received  a  letter  some  weeks  ago  from  the  present.  The  increase  in  membership  for  the  last  the  Bible,”  comes  from  the  firm  young  lips, 
flowers  on  these  islands  Is  very  great,  but.  in  early  Rey.  Mr.  Taylor,  the  son  of  Dr.  Tay[or,  who  used  two  years  was  reported  at  seventy  per  cent.  ”  Thraw  it  in  that  ditch,”  savagely  shouts  the 


fierce  captain.  “  I  wunna.”  “  Thraw  it  in  that 
ditch,  I  say.”  “  I  wunna,”  says  the  pale-faced 
yet  firm  young  soldier  of  Christ,  clasping  his 
precious  treasure  yet  closer  to  his  bosom,  while 
I  the  soldiery  gaze  on,  and  the  brutal  captain, 
fierce  with  rage  at  being  thus  defied  by  a  “  wee 
braw  laddie,”  hisses  out  “  If  ye  dinna  thraw  it 
in  yon  ditch.  I’ll  shoot  ye !  ” 

But  Jesus  Chiist  is  with  the  boy,  as  with 
quiet  trust  and  determination  not  to  abuse  his 
beloved  Book,  he  stands  true  as  steel  to  his 
Saviour  and  Lord ;  and  though  death  is  star¬ 
ing  him  in  the  face,  simply  replies  “I  canna, 
wunna !  ” 

“  Fire,  men !  ”  shouts  the  infuriated  leader  ; 
and  the  soft  heather  receives  the  warm  life¬ 
blood  of  the  vouthf ul  martyr,  as  he  falls  to  the 
eaith,  pierced  by  the  bullets  of  his  cruel  mur¬ 
derers. 

No  Claverhouse  rides  over  the  land  now,  it 
is  true,  to  seek  by  brutality  and  force  to  stamp 
out  the  Word  of  God,  but  there  are  plenty  of 
school-fellows  to  sneer  at  those  who  are  “  good,” 
or  “  set  themselves  up  to  be  better  than  other 
people,”  and  it  sometimes  takes  more  courage 
to  stand  a  taunt  or  a  curl  of  the  lip,  than  it 
does  to  bear  a  blow. 

Let  no  one  force  you  to  give  up  your  Bible- 
readlng,  or  what  is  better  still  your  Bible  living. 
He  hath  said  “  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  for¬ 
sake  thee”;  so  that  we  may  boldly  say  “The 
Lord  is  my  helper,  and  I  will  not  fear  what 
man  shall  do  unto  me.” — H.  Hankinson. 

WHAT  THE  QSANDUOTHEES  SAY. 

BY  JESSIE  M’DERMOTT. 

O  sixtj'  years  ago  to  a  day 

Three  maidens  lived — so  the  grandmothers  say — 

In  a  farmhouse  under  an  old  elm  tree. 

And  they  were  as  busy  as  maids  could  be. 

And  as  fair  as  busy— the  grandmothers  say — 

O  sixty  years  ago  to  a  day. 

For  Molly  could  spin  and  Dolly  could  bake. 

And  Polly  had  all  the  butter  to  make. 

And  never  an  idle  moment  had  they 
To  spend  with  the  village  girls  at  play ; 

For  Molly  must  spin  and  Dolly  must  bake. 

And  Polly  had  all  the  butter  to  make. 

Those  were  good  old  times — so  the  grandmothers 
O  sixty  years  ago  to  a  day,  [say — 

When  bread  was  baked  in  the  proper  way. 

And  butter  was  sweet  as  new-mown  hay. 

And  yarn  was  yarn — so  the  grandmothers  say — 

O  sixty  years  ago  to  a  day. 

Now  who  were  these  maidens  so  clever  and  quick. 
Who  never  were  idle,  or  naughty,  or  sick. 

Who  were  busy  and  healthy  and  handsome  and  gay, 
O  sixty  years  ago  to  a  day  ? 

I  think  you  will  not  have  to  go  very  far 
Before  you  find  who  these  maidens  are :  [one. 

Your  grandmother’s  one,  and  my  grandmother’s 
And  in  fact  every  grandmother  under  the  sun 
Was  one  of  tlie  Mollys  or  Dollys  or  Pollys, 

Who  did  such  wouderful  things  they  say, 

0  sixty  years  ago  to  a  daj’. 

—Harper’s  Young  People. 

SINGULAR  NESTING-PLACES. 

BY  JOHN  R.  CORYELL. 

As  a  rule,  birds  select  sites  for  their  nests 
with  an  eye  mainly  to  security  from  enemies. 
And  as  these  enemies  include  flying,  crawling, 
and  walking  creatures,  the  nests  are  very  like¬ 
ly  to  be  well  liidden. 

Occasionally,  however,  the  feathered  builder 
treats  us  to  a  surprise  by  fixing  upon  the  most 
singularly  unexpected  sjiot ;  as,  for  example, 
when  a  robin  set  its  heart  on  having  the  arm¬ 
hole  of  the  farmer’s  coat  for  its  nest.  The  far¬ 
mer  had  taken  off  his  coat,  one  warm  Spring 
morning,  and  thrown  it  across  tlie  crotch  of  a  low 
cedar  tree.  When  noontime  came,  an  industri¬ 
ous  pair  of  robins  liad  collected  in  the  exposed 
armhole  the  foundation  of  tiieir  nest.  The  coat 
was  an  old  one,  and  the  farmer  tender-hearted, 
so  the  birds  were  not  disturbed.  In  New  York, 
the  iron  pillars  which  support  the  elevated  road 
have  been  preempted  by  the  English  sparrow, 
and  tliere,  in  the  midst  of  an  almost  constant 
din,  thousands  of  little  sparrows  are  hatched. 

In  a  Kentucky  town  stands  a  statue  of  George 
YVashingtoii,  wlio  is  repri'seiited  holding  ins 
hat  in  liis  hand.  A  pair  of  woodpeckers  dis¬ 
covered  the  liat  one  day,  and  forthwith  set 
about  making  a  nest  in  its  crown.  For  several 
seasons  tlie  bronze  hat,  which  w’as  only  a  useless 
luxury  to  Washington,  made  a  snug  home  for 
the  bird.  A  pair  of  our  native  sparrows,  with 
still  more  enterprise,  marched  up  to  the  very 
cannon’s  moutli  at  Fort  Willett,  and  built  their 
little  nest  inside  of  it.  The  gun  was  loaded, 
ami  the  bold  intruders  might  have  fared  badly 
had  not  their  presence  been  discovered  in  time 
to  prevent  the  discharge  of  the  gun.  Anotlier 
pair  of  native  sparrows  are  said  to  have  built 
their  nest  on  tlie  end  of  the  walking-beam  of  a 
Hudson  lliver  steamboat.  The  boat  was  fast 
at  tlie  wharf  at  the  time,  and  tlie  eggs  were  laid 
in  tlie  nest  before  she  was  ready  to  go.  'Tlie 
old  birds  were  in  a  pitiful  flutter  when  the  great 
beam  began  to  move  up  and  down,  and  for  a 
time  they  seemed  to  question  tiie  advisability 
of  trying  to  maintain  a  liome  in  such  an  un¬ 
steady  spot.  Finally,  however,  they  became 
reconciled,  and  went  with  the  boat  to  New 
York  and  back  on  several  trips  before  the  little 
ones  were  hatched. 

Perhaps  no  odder  place  was  ever  selected 
than  that  hit  upon  by  a  pair  of  wrens  in  Eng¬ 
land.  A  crow  had  been  cauglit,  and  ns  is  the 
custom  in  England,  and  in  parts  of  tliis  country 
too,  the  black  thief  was  nailed  to  a  tree,  as  a 
sort  of  warning  to  his  fellows.  Tlie  body  of 
course  was  soon  devoured  and  taken  away 
by  ants,  leaving  only  the  featlier-clad  skeleton 
on  a  tree.  For  some  reason  a  pair  of  tiny 
wrens  took  a  fancy  to  the  dead  crow,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  utilize  it.  They  brought  the  wings  to¬ 
gether  and  ingeniously  fastened  them.  Then 
tlioy  built  their  nests  between  the  wings,  and 
made  an  entrance  to  it  at  the  place  where  tlie 
crow’s  breast  liad  been.  Tliey  may  be  said  to 
have  nestled  in  tlie  bosom  of  tlie  crow.  Lord 
Suffolk,  upon  whose  grounds  tills  occurred,  was 
so  interested  in  tliis  novel  home,  that  when  the 
little  birds  were  hatched,  he  had  the  crow 
taken  down,  properly  preserved,  put  in  a  glass 
case,  and  hung  up  iii  his  Charlton  Park  picture 
gallery. 

Tlie  water  ousel  may,  however,  be  credited 
with  having  selected  the  most  picturi-sque  sjiot 
yet  recorded.  Tlie  ousel  is  a  memlier  of  the 
sweet-voiced  tlirush  family,  but  is  what  may  be 
called  an  ampliibious  liird,  since  it  divides  its 
time  very  impartially  lietween  the  landjjand  the 
water.  It  is  a  very  nimble  land  bird,  and  a 
good  flyer  too,  while  in  the  water  it  is  as  much 
at  home  almost  as  a  fish.  A  pair  of  ousels  once 
decided  upon  a  spot  just  behind  a  waterfall. 
The  only  way  to  get  at  the  ledge  of  rock  was  by 
flying  through  the  waterfall,  and  this  they  did, 
going  back  and  forth  with  building  material 
like  a  couple  of  schoolboys  on  a  frolic.  Tlie 
little  birds  were  actually  reared  behind  the 
transparent,  ever-moving  veil  of  water. — Golden 
Days.  ,  _ 

A  DOG  THAT  COULD  COUNT. 

Old  Fetch  was  a  shepherd  dog,  and  lived  in 
the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson.  His  master 
kept  nearly  a  dozen  cows,  and  they  ranged  at 
will  among  tlie  hills  during  the  day.  Wlien  the 
sun  was  low  in  tlie  west,  his  master  would  say 
to  his  dog  “Bring  the  cows  home”;  and  it 
was  because  the  dog  did  this  task  so  well,  that 
he  was  called  Fetch. 

One  sultry  day  he  departed  as  usual  upon 
.  his  evening  task.  From  scattered,  shady,  and 
grassy  nooks,  he  at  last  gathered  all  the  cat¬ 
tle  into  the  mountain  road  leading  to  the  dis¬ 
tant  barnyard. 

'  A  part  of  the  road  ran  through  a  low,  moist 
spot  bordered  by  a  thicket  of  black  alder,  and 
into  this  one  of  the  cows  pushed  her  way,  and 
stood  quietly.  The  others  passed  on,  followed 
some  distance  in  the  rear  by  Fetch. 

As  the  cows  approached  the  barnyard  gate, 
he  quickened  his  pace  and  hurried  forward,  as 
if  to  say  “  I’m  here,  attending  to  business.” 
But  his  complacency  was  disturbed  as  the  cows 
filed  through  the  gate.  He  whined  a  little,  and 
i  growled  a  little,  attracting  his  master’s  atten- 
■  Won.  Then  he  went  to  the  high  fence  surround- 
;  ing  the  yard,  and  standing  on  his  hind  feet 
'  peered  between  two  of  the  rails.  After  looking 
I  at  the  herd  carefully  for  a  time,  he  started  off 
I  down  the  road  again  on  a  full  run.  His  master 
•  now  observed  that  one  of  the  cows  was  miss- 
I  ing,  and  he  sat  down  on  a  rock  to  see  what 
.  Fetch  was  going  to  do  about  it.  Before  very 
i  long  he  heard  tbe  furious  tinkling  of  a  bell,  and 


soon  Fetch  appeared  bringing  in  the  perverse 
cow  at  a  rapid  pace,  hastening  her  on  by  fre¬ 
quently  leaping  up  and  catching  her  ear  in  his 
teeth.  The  gate  was  again  thrown  open,  and 
the  cow,  shaking  her  head  from  the  pain  of  the 
dog’s  rough  reminders,  was  led  through  it  in  a 
way  that  she  did  not  soon  forget.  Fetch  then 
lay  down  quietly  to  cool  off  in  time  for  supper. 
— E.  P.  Roe  in  St  Nicholas  for  May. 

HOW  HE  WON  IT. 

BY  ALICE  CHADBOURNE. 

It  was  more  than  seventy  years  ago.  My 
young  hero  was  only  a  lad  of  thirteen  when  the 
incident  occurred  of  which  I  am  going  to  tell 
you.  His  name  was  Albert,  and  he  lived  ia  a 
pleasant  farming  town  in  the  State  of  Maine. 
Being  a  farmer’s  son,  'he  had  a  great  many 
chores  to  do  in  the  early  Winter  mornings,  and 
it  was  a  long  walk  afterward  to  the  district 
school ;  but  he  loved  his  books  dearly,  and 
was  always  on  hand  in  good  season,  with  les¬ 
sons  well  learned  the  night  before. 

One  stormy  afternoon,  soon  after  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Winter  term,  he  came  home  from 
school  in  a  somewhat  unusual  mood.  He  was 
a  wide-awake,  cheerful  little  body,  with  a  very 
merry  laugh,  and  his  mother  looked  up  in  sur¬ 
prise  when,  instead  of  her  son’s  breezy  en¬ 
trance,  Master  Albert  came  quietly  into  the 
great  old-fashioned  kitchen,  so  warm  and  so 
cosy,  so  queer  and  so  quaint,  and  walked 
thoughtfully  up  to  the  glorious  open  fire  that 
was  dancing  gleefully  on  the  broad  hearth, 
and  seemed  to  be  doing  its  best  to  leap  bodily 
up  through  the  wide  old  chimney. 

‘  I  hope  nothing  has  gone  wrong  at  school,’ 
thought  his  good  mother,  as  she  went  softly  to 
and  fro  through  the  old-time  room,  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  savory  evening  meal ;  and  the  fa¬ 
ther,  who  was  watching  his  little  son’s  face 
from  the  other  side  of  the  hearth,  broke  the 
silence  at  last  with  the  words  ‘  Well,  my  boy, 
you  seem  to  have  some  weighty  subject  on 
your  mind,  to-night.  What  is  it  ?  ” 

The  child  half  turned,  as  If  he  had  heard  a 
voice,  but  no  words.  \ 

‘You  haven’t  got  into  any  trouble  at  school, 

I  trust,  Albert  ?  ’ 

‘  No,  indeed,  sir  !  We’ve  got  the  best  teach¬ 
er  that  ever  was.  But,  O  father,’  and  now  the 
boy’s  tongue  went  fast  enough,  ‘  they’ve  intro¬ 
duced  a  brand  new  geography  into  the  school 
this  term,  a  great  beauty  of  a  book,  with  pic¬ 
tures,  and  as  interesting  as  it  can  be ;  and — 
and — I  so  wish  I  could  have  one,  sir!  You 
know  I’ve  been  through  my  old  one  so  many 
times  I  know  it  all  by  heart.  Cannot  I  have 
one,  father  ?  ’ 

‘  I’m  afraid  not,  my  son.  It  would  cost  more 
money  than  I  could  afford  to  spare  just  now. 
I’m  sorry  to  deny  you,  but  be  a  good  boy  and 
do  your  best,  and  next  Winter  we’ll  see.’ 

Poor  Albert!  It  was  a  long  time  to  wait, 
but  he  was  a  well-trained  boy,  and  did  not  an¬ 
noy  his  fatlier  with  teasing.  Still  he  could  not 
forget  that  splendid  new  geography,  any  more 
tlian  you  could  forget  about  Christmas,  or  the 
Fourth  of  July.  He  thought  about  the  book 
by  day  and  dreamed  about  it  at  night.  By 
and  by  a  plan  came  to  him,  and  when,  a  little 
later,  his  father  and  mother  went  away  for  a 
short  visit,  he  put  tliis  plan  into  action. 

First,  lie  went  into  tlie  woods  and  chopped 
and  chopped,  until  he  had  enough  cord  wood 
to  make  a  handsome  load.  Then  he  went  home 
and  got  old  Star  and  Bright,  and  hauled  the 
wood  out  to  the  road,  loaded  it  up  in  good 
shape,  brought  hay  and  other  seed  for  the 
oxen,  put  tiiem  011  tlie  top  of  the  load,  and 
then  ran  home  to  tell  his  sister  what  he  was 
going  to  do. 

‘  Dolly,’  he  began,  ‘  wont  you  please  put  me 
up  a  luncheon  of  doughnuts  and  cheese? ’ 

‘A  luncheon!  Why,  where  are  you  going? 
It’s  almost  sunset.’ 

‘  I’m  going  to  Portland,  Dolly.’ 

‘  To  Portland  !  ’  echoed  Dolly  again.  ‘  That’s 
a  likely  story.’ 

‘  But  I  am,  Dolly,’  persisted  the  boy  eagerly. 

‘  I’m  going  to  Portland  with  a  loud  of* wood.’ 

‘Are  you  crazy,  Albert?  YVliy,  it  i.s  twenty 
miles  to  Portland,  and  you  know  you  would 
have  to  be  out  all  night.’ 

‘  I  don’t  care  for  that.  It  isn’t  going  to  be 
very  dark.  I  know  the  w’ay,  and  I’m  not  a  bit 
afraid,  Dolly.’ 

‘  Wlio  put  tills  idea  into  your  head  ?  ’ 

‘  Nobody.  I  planned  it  all  out  myself.’ 

‘  But  it’s  so  cold,  and  you  are  such  a  little 
fellow.  Why,  it  is  quite  an  undertaking  for 
fatlier.  What  do  you  want  to  go  for.  any  way  ?  ’ 

‘  It’s  the  geograpliy,  Dolly.  I  want  it,  I  need 
it,  and  I  am  determined  to  have  it.  It’ll  be  all 
right  about  the  wood,  you  know.  Father  told 
me  last  week,  tliat  if  I’d  a  mind  to  carry  a  load 
down  to  the  Corner  and  sell  it,  I  might  have  all 
I  could  get  for  it ;  but  it’s  no  use  to  go  now.  I 
shouldn’t  get  my  geography,  nor  any  money, 
either,  most  likely.  I’m  just  going  straight  to 
Portland  with  my  load  of  wood,  and  when  I 
come  back,  mind  you,  I  shall  bring  my  geogra¬ 
phy.  Come,  Dolly,  don’t  hinder  me,  tliat’s  a 
good  girl.  Put  me  up  my  luncheon,  and  let 
me  get  off  as  soon  as  I  can.’ 

‘  Well,’  answered  Dolly,  looking  down  anx¬ 
iously  on  tlie  brave  little  man,  ‘  it  doesn’t  seem 
safe,  and  I  am  afraid  fatlier  will  blame  mo  for 
letting  you  go  ;  but  if  go  you  will,  go  you 
must.  I’ll  lielp  you  all  I  can,  but  I  shall  be 
worried  enough  till  you  come  back.’ 

So  the  kind  sister  wrapped  the  little  fellow 
as  warmly  as  she  could,  brought  out  his  thick¬ 
est  mittens,  tied  up  his  ears,  got  him  an  ample 
lunch,  and  saw  him  set  off  about  sunset  on  his 
long  night  jouniey,  her  own  lieart  veiy  heavy, 
though  his  was  high  with  hope. 

What  a  journey  that  was  for  a  little  lad  of 
thirteen  1  Just  think  of  it,  boys.  To  be  out 
all  night,  and  all  alone,  in  tlie  heart  of  Winter, 
on  a  lonely  road,  with  only  a  few  scattered 
liouses  here  and  there.  It  was  bitter  cold,  and 
Albert  ran  to  keep  his  feet  warm  ;  threshed 
his  arms  to  keep  his  hands  from  freezing ;  pat¬ 
ted  old  Star  and  Bright,  and  talked  to  them  to 
keep  their  courage  up,  and  his  own  as  well ; 
went  oveir  his  school  lessons,  naming  every 
river,  and  mountain,  and  cape  he  could  recol¬ 
lect  ;  repeated  every  line  of  poetry  he  had 
ever  learned — and  he  had  learned  a  great  num¬ 
ber — even  went  so  far  as  to  compose  a  few 
stanzas,  wliich  were  not  so  very  bad  ;  stopped 
once  on  tlie  way  to  feed  and  rest  good  Star  and 
Blight,  and  eat  his  own  luncheon  ;  and,  finally, 
a  little  after  sunrise,  safely  readied  tlie  city  of 
Portland.  Here  his  load  of  wood  was  speedily 
exchanged,  at  his  own  offer,  for  a  copy  of 
Morse’s  New  Geography,  a  rather  higli  price  to 
pay,  to  be  sure,  even  in  those  days,  when  wood 
was  cheap,  and  books  cost  much  ;  but  Albert 
cared  little  for  tliis  fact  since  tlie  coveted  geog¬ 
raphy  was  at  last  in  his  possession,  and  he  felt 
as  rich  as  a  lord,  and  far  happier  than  a  king, 
as  he  turned  his  rosy,  handsome  face  home¬ 
ward,  bearing  with  him  his  precious  treasure. 

Star  and  Bright  fared  sumptuously  at  his 
hands  that  night,  and  did  not  Albert  enjoy  his 
own  nice  supper  which  Dolly  had  prepared,  and 
kept  hot,  and  in  readiness  for  him  1  How  he 
chattered  as  he  ate  it,  in  the  dear  old  kitchen, 
wliere  tlie  fire  danced,  if  possible,  more  exult¬ 
antly  than  ever,  and  sent  its  warm  light  over 
tlie  dark  red  walls,  the  snow-white  dresser,  and 
tlie  rows  of  bright  pewter  plates  and  porringers 
that  were  ranged  on  its  shelves  1 

The  next  morning — well,  if  he  did  feel  a  thrill 
of  pride  and  satisfaction  in  his  happy,  boyish 
heart,  as  he  walked  up  the  aisle  to  liis  seat  in 
the  school-room,  carrying  in  his  hand  the  new 
book,  witli  its  crisp,  fragrant  leaves,  and  its  at¬ 
tractive  letterpress,  who  can  blame  him  ?  Ev¬ 
erybody  was  talking  about  what  he  had  done, 
and  teacher  and  school-mates  alike  gave  him 
generous  praise. 

As  to  ills  father,  the  good  man  criticised  a 
little  the  boy’s  transaction  in  a  business  point 
of  view,  when  he  came  to  hear  the  story  ;  but 
he  could  not  help  commending  the  energy  and 
spirit  of  his  little  son,  and  he  did  so  without 
stint.  As  to  Albert  himself,  he  lived  and  pros¬ 
pered,  growing  up  to  be  a  most  excellent  man, 
a  minister,  and  at  one  time  a  judge.  He 
wrote  verses  sometimes,  too,  a  little  more  pol¬ 
ished,  doubtless,  than  those  he  sent  out  on  the 
stillness  of  the  Winter  night  so  long  ago,  with 
only  Star  and  Bright  for  auditors.  He  reached 
a  good  old  age,  but  never,  I  think,  so  long  as  he 
lived,  did  he  fail  to  recall  with  pleasure  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  he  beenme  the  de¬ 
lighted  owner  of  a  copy  of  Morse’s  New  Geog- 
i  rapby. — Congregation^ist 
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THE  LIGHT  BBAHKAS. 

This  family  of  the  now  justly  popular  Light 
Brahmas,  is  known  for  its  production  of  eggs 
and  for  its  close  feathering,  the  plumage  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  body  much  more  than  is  the  case 
with  other  families  of  the  breed.  Forty-five 
birds  kept  for  breeding  purposes  in  1885,  laid 
7231  eggs,  while  another  flock  of  forty-six  pro¬ 
duced  7410  eggs.  This  breed  of  fowls  lay  the 
largest  number  of  their  eggs  in  the  cold  months 
of  the  year— seven-twelfths  of  the  number  in 
the  above  experiments  in  December,  January, 
February,  March,  and  April.  This  fact,  with 
the  fact  that  eggs  rule  so  much  higher  in  Win¬ 
ter,  and  that  ten  cents  a  dozen  more  can  be 
realized  than  on  the  eggs  of  other  breeds,  pla¬ 
ces  them  above  all  other  fowls  for  general  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  secret  of  the  breed’s  excellence  is  in  its 
care.  Old  hens  and  pullets  should  not  be 
allowed  to  run  together,  for  a  diet  generous 
enough  to  secure  a  large  yield  of  eggs  from 
pullets,  would  so  fatten  the  fowls  as  to  prevent 
their  laying  at  all.  Meat  and  ants  for  old  birds 
and  vegetable  food,  while  for  the  pullets  a 
generous  feed  of  corn  a  day  besides,  would  be 
necessary. 

The  most  successful  poultry  raisers  who 
operate  on  a  large  scale,  scatter  their  breeding 
pens  and  give  fresh  and  extended  runs  to  their 
fowls.  Large  numbers  of  fowls  cannot  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  kept  in  close  quarters.  Fowls  are 
sometimes  boarded  out  on  adjacent  farms,  the 
dealer  in  thoroughbred  eggs  paying  a  fancy 
price  for  all  eggs  secured  from  his  own  fowls 
thus  intrusted  to  his  neighbor’s  charge. 


STRIKES  AND  AEBITEATIOH. 

The  May  North  American  Review  has  a  pa¬ 
per  on  the  above  topic  written  by  Mr.  T.  V. 
Powderly,  the  head  or  “  General  Master  Work¬ 
man  ”  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  We  quote  a 
few  paragraphs  : 

The  prospect  for  the  future  of  the  laboring 
man  in  America  is  brighter  to-day  than  it  ever 
was,  notwithstanding  the  seemingly  “  strained 
relations  ”  at  present  existing  between  employ¬ 
er  and  employ^. 

That  we  are  passing  through  an  epidemic  of 
strikes,  lockouts,  and  boycotts  is  true,  but  the 
fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  were  it  not 
for  the  growing  power  of  organization,  we 
should  have  a  great  many  more  strikes  to  con¬ 
tend  with  than  we  have  had  for  the  first  three 
months  of  the  present  year. 

Workingmen  are  not,  as  a  rule,  educated 
men.  When  the  strike  does  come,  while  they 
feel  that  they  have  been  wronged,  yet  they  are 
lacking  in  the  command  of  language  necessary 
to  state  their  case  properly  to  the  world,  and 
hence  set  forth  their  claims  in  such  a  way  as  to 
arouse  prejudices  or  create  false  impressions. 
The  other  side  having  the  advantage  of  educa¬ 
tion,  either  personally  or  by  right  of  purchase, 
can  and  does  mould  public  opinion  in  a  great 
many  cases. 

I  have  pointed  out  one  or  two  of  the  little 
things  which  cause  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness 
and  vexation  to  workingmen ;  others  have 
pointed  out  the  root  of  the  evil.  The  working¬ 
man  of  the  United  States  will  soon  realize  that 
he  possesses  the  power  which  kings  once  held 
— ^that  he  has  the  right  to  manage  his  own  af¬ 
fairs.  The  power  of  the  king  has  passed  away. 
The  power  of  wealth  is  passing  away.  The 
evening  shadows  are  closing  in  upon  the  day 
when  immense  private  fortunes  can  be  acquir¬ 
ed.  The  new  power  dawning  upon  the  world  is 
that  of  the  workingman  to  rule  his  own  desti¬ 
nies.  That  power  can  no  longer  be  kept  from 
him.  How  will  he  wield  it  ? 

This  question  is  of  great  concern  not  only  to 
the  workingman,  but  to  every  citizen  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  and  the  hand  of  every  citizen  who  loves 
his  country  should  be  extended  to  assist  the 
new  ruler.  I  have  no  fears  because  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  apparently  disturbed  condition  of  the  labor 
world ;  on  the  contrary,  the  signs  are  very 
hopeful.  Wendell  Phillips  once  said:  “Never 
look  for  an  age  when  the  people  can  be  quiet 
and  safe.  At  such  times  Desj^tism  like  a 
shrouding  mist  steals  over  the  mirror  of  Free¬ 
dom” 

The  hours  of  labor  must  be  reduced  through¬ 
out  the  nation,  so  that  the  toilers  may  have 
more  time  in  which  to  learn  the  science  of  self- 
government.  Labor-saving  machinery  instead 
of  making  a  slave  of  man,  must  become  his  ser¬ 
vant  How  will  the  workingman  wield  his  pow¬ 
er?  Organized  labor  says  the  power  will  be 
wisely  handled,  but  we  must  have  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  vast  middle  classes.  The  employer 
and  employed  must  no  longer  stand  apart. 
The  barriers  of  pride,  caste,  greed,  hatred,  and 
bitterness  must  be  torn  down.  The  working¬ 
man  and  his  employer  must  meet  face  to  face, 
they  must  discuss  every  detail  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  concerns  they  are  jointly  operat¬ 
ing.  No  sacrifice  of  principle  on  the  one  hand 
or  of  manhood  on  the  other,  need  attend  such 
a  transaction.  In  the  management  of  great  or 
small  concerns,  each  grievance,  each  trouble 
or  difference,  whether  in  relation  to  discipline 
or  wages,  should  be  talked  over  in  a  concilia¬ 
tory  spirit  and  arbitrated.  Joint  boards  of  ar¬ 
bitration  should  be  formed  between  manufac¬ 
turer  and  workmen  all  over  the  country.  Elach 
party  should  devote  considerable  time  to  the 
perfecting  of  the  plans  best  suited  to  their  in¬ 
terests  or  surroundings,  for  rules  governing 
one  case  or  locality  might  not  work  well  in  ano¬ 
ther. 

Having  after  careful  deliberation  agreed  up¬ 
on  the  rules,  each  party  should  sign  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  agreement,  binding  itself  to  abide  by 
them  until  changed  by  consent  of  both.  Agree¬ 
ments  of  this  kind  will  be  the  means  of  settling 
differences  as  they  arise,  and  with  their  inau¬ 
guration,  strikes,  lockouts,  and  boycotts  will 
not  be  entered  upon  so  readily,  and  if  ever  call¬ 
ed  into  play,  then  only  as  the  very  last  resort. 


this  very  thing  in  hundreds  of  cases — are  doing 
it  all  the  time.  And  this  is  the  worst  evil  of 
trades-union.  The  boycott  business  is  bad. 
But  it  is  an  extravagant,  monstrous,  impossible 
thing  that  the  laws  of  a  free  country  must  crush 
out  sooner  or  later.  This  other  evil  flourishes 
in  secret  and  strikes  at  the  laborer’s  honest 
ambition  and  self-respect.  It  is  part  of  such  a 
tyranny  as  no  employer  or  body  of  employers 
ever  dared  to  dream  of  establishing.  Every 
workingman  who  wants  to  do  something,  to  be 
something  in  the  world — something  better  than 
the  spy-ridden  slave  of  a  secret  society — should 
rise  up  to  fight  it— Puck. 


THE  HEW  TYBAHHT. 


A  FOBEIGK  OPINIOH. 

The  United  States  has,  as  is  only  natural, 
given  the  most  striking  example  of  the  preten¬ 
sions  of  the  workingmen.  In  France  and  Bel¬ 
gium  the  strikers  and  rioters  had  the  excuse, 
such  as  it  was,  that  they  were  in  great  want. 
The  American  workmen  do  not  seem  even  to 
have  pretended  that  this  was  the  case  with 
them.  They  have  provoked  an  extensive  rail¬ 
way  strike,  and  have  done  great  mischief,  sim¬ 
ply  as  part  of  a  plan  to  get  control  of  all  the 
industry  of  the  country.  The  history  of  the 
movement  is  highly  instructive.  A  body  call¬ 
ed,  in  accordance  with  the  American’s  love  of 
snowy  titles  and  theatrical  parade,  the  Knights 
of  Labor,  has  been  in  existence  for  some  time. 
Its  object  is  to  defend  the  rights  of  labor,  so- 
called,  by  which  it  means  the  right  of  the  wage- 
earners  to  share  profits  which  do  not  exist  and 
to  avoid  bearing  their  share  in  the  general  loss¬ 
es  of  industry.  Within  the  last  few  months 
this  body,  which  is  asserted  to  consist  of  half  a 
million  of  members,  has  openly  attempted  to 
terrorize  the  industry  of  the  United  States.  It 
has  announced  its  intention  to  dictate  the  terms 
on  which  work  is  to  be  done  in  trades  of  all 
kinds.  Up  to  a  certain  point  it  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful.  Its  method  of  applying  pressure  was 
copied  from  a  model  very  familiar  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  Knights  of  Labor  simply  boycotted 
any  manufacturer  or  trade  with  which  they 
happened  to  have  a  quarrel.  They  forbade 
their  own  members  to  work,  and  by  means  of 
pickets  and  the  usual  methods  of  trades-union 
tyranny  they  compelled  independent  workmen 
to  obey  their  orders.  In  some  cases  they  were 
able  to  cow  an  individual  manufacturer  or  a 
small  trade.  Then,  in  what  will  probably  turn 
out  to  be  a  lucky  moment  for  the  industry  of 
the  United  States,  they  chose  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  the  railways.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  this  case  the  Knights  of  Labor  have  over¬ 
reached  themselves.  As  soon  as  the  farmers 
of  Texas  and  Missouri  find  that  what  they  have 
to  deal  with  is  an  attempt  to  put  them  at  the 
mercy  of  a  society  consisting  of  about  one  in  a 
hundred  of  the  population,  they  will  take  meas¬ 
ures  to  bring  their  would-be  masters  to  order. 
Already  the  State  officers  in  St.  Louis  and  in 
various  parts  of  Texas  have  acted  Avith  vigor. 
In  the  first  of  these  places  there  has  possibly 
been  more  vigor  shown  than  was  strictly  nec¬ 
essary,  and  trouble  may  ensue ;  but  there  is 
little  probability  that  the  authority  of  the 
States  will  be  left  without  proper  support.  The 
workmen  themselves  are  obviously  beginning 
to  find  out  that  the  yoke  of  the  Knights  may 
be  as  heavy  as  that  of  the  employers.  The 
newspapers  which  encouraged  the  wild  talk  of 
the  so-called  labor  party  have  been  frightened 
into  common-sense  by  the  excesses  in  Texas 
and  Missouri.  They  have  discovered  that  a 
vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
is  prepared  to  deal  as  it  always  has  dealt  with 
Socialistic  agitators,  and  according  to  their 
custom,  they  are  calling  for  vigorous  measures 
after  doing  their  best  to  foment  disorder.  To 
complete  the  picture,  it  appears  that  the  chiefs 
of  the  League  find  the  control  of  the  Knights 
slipping  through  their  fingere.  The  more  mod¬ 
erate  men  are  drawing  back  when  they  find 
themselves  deprived  of  their  wages  by  the 
order  of  a  Committee,  and  the  more  violent  are 
beginning  to  rebel  against  leaders  wiio  try  to 
stop  them  after  leading  them  to  the  verge  of 
rebellion.  At  St.  Louis  the  leaders  who  had 
hoped  to  work  a  revolutionary  movement  by 
boycotting,  only  found  themselves  disobeyed 
when  they  tried  to  quiet  their  followers  who 
wished  to  support  “  the  boycott  ’’  by  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  force.  The  history  of  the  whole  move¬ 
ment  is  not  the  less  instructive  because  there 
is  no  particular  novelty  in  it.  This  attempt  of 
a  body  of  workmen  to  tyrannize  over  the  whole 
community — the  use  of  pressure  to  begin  with, 
and  then  of  open  violence,  the  leaders’  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  real  interests  of  most  of  their  sup¬ 
porters,  and  their  total  inability  to. control  the 
agitation  which  they  had  set  going — are  all 
old  incidents  enough.  They  are  well  worth  at¬ 
tending  to  all  the  same,  simply  because  they 
prove  that  even  in  the  great  republic  and  in 
spite  of  universal  suffrage,  gush  about  the 
rights  of  man,  roast  goose  with  apple-sauce 
and  the  rest  of  it,  class  hatreds  and  the  wish  to 
dip  into  your  neighbor’s  pocket,  produce  the 
same  old-fashioned  results  of  violence  and 
bloodshed. — Saturday  Review. 


We  read  in  the  papers  that  such  and  such  a 
body  of  workingmen  has  struck  for  higher 
wages,  by  command  of  such  and  such  a  union. 
Popular  sympathy  is  at  once  aroused  in  behalf 
of  the  underpaid  laborer  and  the  benevolent 
union  that  has  taken  charge  of  his  interests. 
But  the  public  does  not  know  that  the  union 
which  orders  that  the  workman’s  pay  shall  be 
so  high,  also  orders  that  it  shall  be  7io  higher. 
When  the  union  says  to  the  employer  “  You 
shall  pay  this  man  82  a  day,’’  it  likewise  says  to 
the  man  “  Y'ou  shall  not  receive  more  than  82  a 
day.  If  you  take  ten  cents  more  from  your 
employer,  every  man  in  the  place  must  receive 
a  proportionate  increase  in  his  wages,  or  you 
must  give  the  ten  cents  back.  If  you  do  not 
obey  us,  we  will  fine  you.  If  you  will  not  pay 
the  fine,  we  will  turn  you  out  of  the  union.  We 
will  not  let  you  work  in  any  office  where  there 
are  union  men.  If  you  get  work  in  a  non-union 
shop,  we  will  boycott  you,  we  will  boycott  your 
fellow-workingmen,  we  will  boycott  your  em¬ 
ployers,  we  will  boycott  every  man  who  sells 
you  food  or  gives  you  lodging.’’ 

That  is  just  whiat  the  union  says.  That  is 
just  what  the  union  does,  when  it  can.  Y'ou  do 
not  believe  it?  Y'ou  cannot  imagine  that  men 
could  be  guilty  of  such  criminal  folly?  Well, 
find  out  for  yourself.  Gk>  among  any  set  of 
able,  industrious,  ambitious  workmen  in  any 
trade,  and  inquire  how  many  of  them  joined 
the  union  willingly,  or  render  it  anything  but 
the  obedience  of  fear.  This  is  the  side  of  the 
matter  that  the  public  never  sees.  Only  the 
poor  victims  know  it.  In  one  of  the  largest 
printing-offices  in  New  York,  only  a  short  time 
ago  the  compositors  were  ordered  by  their  un¬ 
ion  to  ftrike  for  lower  pay.  They  were  getting 
more  than  other  men  in  tlie  union — because 
they  were  better  skilled  and  more  capable. 
They  refused  to  obey  the  order,  and  they  were 
strong  enough  as  a*  body,  backed  by  a  brave 
and  just  employer,  to  defy  the  union. 

The  union  had  to  yield  in  that  particular  in 
stance.  But  the  union  is  stronger  than  any 
single  individual,  and  where  it  makes  such  a 
demand  upon  any  one  man,  he  is  helph'ss,  and 
must  submit  And  these  unions  actually  do 


OHE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

Millions  of  grasshoppers  in  a  chrysalid  state 
have  been  discovered  by  the  farmers  of  Clinton 
county,  Indiana. 

Brass  buried  in  sand  and  kept  moist  will  soon 
become  of  a  handsome  brown  color,  which  will 
take  a  high  polish. 

Danger  of  fire  from  steam  pipes  in  contact 
with  woodwork,  may  be  prevented  by  covering 
both  pipes  and  wood  where  they  touch  with 
several  coats  of  whitewash. 

A  carload  of  willow  baskets  in  nests  of  four, 
from  New  York,  arrived  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  a 
few  days  ago.  The  whole  carload  weighed  only 
1900  pounds,  and  at  five  cents  a  pound  the 
whole  freight  bill  for  a  distance  of  over  3000 
miles,  was  only  89.50. 

Many  young  horses  are  injured  for  life  by 
over-working  or  over-driving.  No  prudent 
owner  will  entrust  such  a  team  to  unknowrn  or 
to  reckless  drivers.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  keep 
the  old  teams  busily  employed,  and  use  the 
colts  only  enough  for  exercise. 

Very  many  of  British  plants  and  wild  flowers 
are  in  danger  of  extinction.  The  common  prim¬ 
rose  is  in  such  great  demand  that  its  complete 
extinction  must  soon  occur  unless  a  revival  of 
common-sense  should  cause  the  Primrose 
League  to  cease  from  its  depredations. 

Robert  Gibson,  who  died  at  Mason,  Mo.,  a 
few  days  ago,  was  born  in  Randolph  county. 
North  Carolina,  in  January,  1767,  and  was 
therefore  nearly  120  years  old.  He  moved  to 
Missouri  in  1809.  His  descendants  number 
nearly  four  hundred,  the  oldest  of  whom  is 
now  eighty-four.  He  voted  for  Washington  on 
his  second  term  as  President. 

A  cheap  mode  of  rendering  fabrics  non-in 
flammable  is  by  soaking  them  in  a  solution  of 
borax  and  citrate  of  mjignesia,  or  epsora  salts. 
Borax,  four  parts  ;  epsom  salts,  three  parts ; 
shaken  or  mixed  together  and  dissolved  at 
once  in  from  twenty  to  thirty  parts  of  w’arm 
water.  After  the  goods  are  thoroughly  soaked, 
wring  out  and  dry  in  the  open  air. 

Bronzes,  or  more  correctly,  metallic  powders 
resembling  gold  dust,  were  invented  in  1648  by 
a  monk,  at  Furth,  in  Bavaria.  He  took  the 
scraps  or  cuttings  of  the  metallic  leaves,  then 
know’n  as  Dutch  leaf,  and  ground  them  with 
honey.  This  roughly-made  bronze  powder  was 
used  for  ornamenting  parchments,  capital  let¬ 
ters  in  Bibles,  choral  books,  etc. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  at  present  at  the  va¬ 
rious  German  universities  no  fewer  than  157 
professors  between  the  ^es  of  seventy  and 
ninety.  Of  these  122  deliver  their  lectures  as 
usual*.  The  oldest  is  the  veteran  Von  ^nke, 
the  historian,  who  is  now  in  his  ninetieth  year’ 
but  is  not  considere<l  fully  equal  in  vigor,  riiem- 
ory,  and  other  faculties,  to  Prof.  Elvenich,  who 
is  thirty-nine  days  his  junior. 

Most  farmers  have  learned  that  cut  hay  or 
even  straw  wet  and  sprinkletl  with  meal,  is  a 
better  feed  for  working  horses  than  whole  grain 
and  hay.  In  this  shape  the  nutriment  in  the 
feed  is  easily  eaten  and  easily  digested.  Hf>rses 
do  not  need  water  when  eating,  except  as  it  is 
put  on  the  chopped  hay  to  make  the  meal  stick 
to  it.  The  meal  being  fine,  digt-sts  perfectly, 
wliile  much  of  the  nutriment  in  whole  grain  is 
h  St.  .4gain,  the  wasted  effort  made  in  digest¬ 
ing  the  latter,  is  so  much  detractetl  from  the 
strength  which  should  go  to  the  work. 


Dr.  Pasteur  of  Paris  intends  to  build  a  hos¬ 
pital  for  his  patients,  and  subscription  lists  cir¬ 
culate  among  the  wealthy  for  that  purpose. 
Such  a  list  was  presented  to  Baron  Alphonse 
Rothschild.  He  requested  his  bookkeeper  to 
add  up  the  list,  which  was  found  to  make  41,- 
000  francs.  “Pay  the  gentleman  an  equal 
sum,”  was  the  order  of  the  Baron. 

Water  is  popularly  supposed  to  freeze  at 
thirty-two  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  ice  to  melt 
above  that  point.  But  water  may  be  kept  un¬ 
congealed  until  it  reaches  fifteen  degrees,  and 
it  first  boiled  in  a  glass  flask,  then  plugged  with 
cotton,  it  must  be  cooled  down  to  nine  degrees 
before  it  will  freeze.  On  the  other  hand,  a  block 
of  ice  subjected  to  heavy'  pressure  will  melt  at 
eighteen  degrees. 

The  canker-worm  continues  to  be  a  serious 
pest  in  large  apple-growing  districts.  The  fe¬ 
male  is  at  work  now  depositing  her  eggs. 
Where  Paris  green  is  relied  upon  for  extermin¬ 
ating  the  pest,  nothing  can  be  done  until  leaves 
begin  to  appear.  The  w’orms  hatch  out  at  that 
time,  and  a  very  weak  dose  of  Paris  green  or 
London  purple  kills  them  while  young.  Ten 
days  later  another  sprinkling  of  poisoned  water 
should  be  made  t  o  destroythe  later  hatching 
worms. 

Fresh  wood  ashes  are  often  of  little  benefit. 
The  caustic  potash  probably  injures  the  roots 
of  tender  plants  in  some  cases,  as  any  one  can 
test  by  putting  an  overdose  of  ashes  in  the 
corn  hill  with  the  seed.  But  the  ashes  soon 
lose  their  caustic  properties.  In  the  soil  vege¬ 
table  decomposition  is  constantly  throwing  off 
carbonic  acid,  and  this  neutralizes  the  alkali  of 
the  potash.  Old  ashes  long  exposed  to  the  air 
absorb  considerable  amounts  of  ammonia,  and 
to  this  leached  ashes  owe  much  of  their  value. 
What  potash  they  contain  is  in  the  form  of  a 
nitrate,  and  ready  for  immediate  use. 

Mrs.  Grumley,  the  wife  of  the  captain  of  a 
coaster,  has  just  returned  to  her  home  in  No- 
ank.  Conn.,  from  a  mind-cure  resort  in  Boston, 
well  nigh  cured  of  insomnia,  with  which  she 
had  been  afflicted  for  five  years.  She  constant¬ 
ly  used  anodynes,  and  frequently  felt  so  strange 
that  she  was  found  roaming  around  her  home¬ 
stead  at  midnight  with  a  lantern,  searching  for 
some  nameless  body.  She  was  on  the  verge  of 
insanity.  The  mind-cure  doctress  in  Boston 
charged  her  818  a  week,  gave  her  two  sittings 
a  day,  with  always  beefsteak  and  a  baked  potato 
for  breakfast,  and  without  any  medicine  what¬ 
ever,  was  able  to  cure  her.  Whenever  Mrs. 
Grumley’s  spirits  are  depressed  even  now,  she 
has  only  to  sit  down  and  think  of  the  doctress 
to  be  able  to  sleep  like  a  kitten. 

The  French  intend  doing  honor  to  the  potato 
by  celebrating  the  centenary  of  Parmentier, 
who  not  only  introduced  that  root  into  France, 
but  inveigled  his  countrymen  into  eating  it. 
Parmentier’s  efforts  to  popularize  a  plant  which 
has  since  become  a  staple  article  of  food,  were 
all  in  vain  until  he  bethought  him  of  the  old 
proverb  concerning  stolen  fruit,  and  planted  a 
large  field  with  potatoes.  When  they  were  fit 
for  digging,  he  caused  them  to  be  protected  all 
day  long  by  gendarmes.  When  the  officers 
were  withdrawn,  his  potato  field  was  plunder¬ 
ed.  The  taste  thus  acquired  spread  with  amaz¬ 
ing  rapidity.  Parmentier  had  a  title  bestowed 
on  him  by  Louis  XVI.,  and  took  for  his  crest  a 
potato-flower.  At  the  festival  all  the  different 
varieties  of  the  potato  are  to  be  exhibited,  and 
all  the  instruments  used  in  its  cultivation. 

During  the  past  month,  a  large  number  of 
insects  of  a  formidable  appearance  have  at¬ 
tracted  considerable  attention  in  Washington. 
According  to  Science,  one  of  the  entomologists 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  explains  that 
this  insect  is  two  and  a  half  inches  or  more  in 
length,  and  is  the  Belostonia  Americanum,  be- 
lon^ng  to  the  order  of  hemiptera,  or  true  bugs. 
It  lives  in  ponds  and  sluggish  streams  during 
the  immature  state,  in  which  it  is  wingless,  and 
is  full  grown  in  the  Fall,  remaining  in  ponds 
during  the  Winter.  Its  sudden  appearance 
causes  alarm,  and  Science  states  that  “speci¬ 
mens  have  been  received  from  various  parts  of 
North  Carolina.”  It  is  capable  of  inflicting 
quite  a  painful  bite,  but  it  never  voluntarily  at¬ 
tacks  anything  outside  of  the  water,  and  hence 
is  practically  harmless  to  human  beings.  The 
chief  food  of  this  carnivorous  insect,  it  is  said, 
is  the  weaker  water  insects,  though  it  “  does 
not  despise  fish,  frog,  or  other  bit  of  flesh  that 
may  come  in  its  w’ay.” 

Col.  Hazzard  was  in  the  same  car  with  the  hero 
of  Georgia  on  their  way  home  from  some  army 
reunion  not  long  ago.  The  seat  beside  the  Gen¬ 
eral  happened  to  be  vacant  for  a  time,  and  Col. 
Hazzard,  passing  along  the  aisle,  stopped  and 
said  “  General,  may  I  share  your  scat  ?  ”  Sher¬ 
man  glanced  up  through  his  iron  gray  brows 
and  responded  somewhat  wearily  “Yes,  if  you 
aint  just  going  to  say  you  were  with  me.” 
Hazzard  hadn’t  more  than  fairly  seen  the  point 
of  qualification,  until  a  stranger  came  up  full  of 
enthusiasm,  and  reaching  out  to  shake  hands, 
exclaimed  “  General  Sherman,  how  do  you 
do  ?  Natural  as  life  !  I  was  with  you.  Gener¬ 
al.  I  was  with  you  when  we  split  the  heart  of 
the  rebellion  in  twain.”  “  1  know  it,”  was  all 
the  answer  he  got,  but  as  soon  as  he  moved 
away  the  old  General  broke  out  emphatically 
“  They  were  all  ‘  with  me,’  and  they  are  all  ‘  with 
me  ’  yet.  By  heavens,  if  I  had  ever  had  half  as 
many  able-bodied  men  ‘  with  me,’  as  say  they 
were,  the  war  wouldn’t  have  lasted  a  week.” — 
Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  during  1885  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  was  80,407,  of  which 
30,027  (37.3  per  cent.)  were  of  children  under 
five  years  of  age.  The  ratio  per  1000  of  deaths 
from  all  zymotic  diseases  to  the  total  mortality, 
was  222.17,  against  269.12  for  nine  months  of 
1884.  This  diminution  was  largely  in  typhoid 
fever  and  the  diarrheeal  diseases  ;  the  conjoined 
ratio  per  1000  from  these  diseases  being  104.07, 
against  146.40  in  1884.  As  these  are  especially 
controlled  by  the  public  hygienic  improvements, 
this  indicates  the  efficiency  of  the  sanitary  work 
that  has  been  done,  and  is  emphasized  by  the 
ratio  of  diphtheria,  which  depends  largely  upon 
domiciliary  conditions,  namely,  56.06  per  1000 
total  deaths  in  1885,  and  47.65  in  1884.  These 
three  typify  the  filth-diseases.  There  was  no 
material  change  in  the  other  zymotic  diseases. 
Estimating  the  present  population  of  the  State 
at  5,400,000,  an  annual  (leath  rate  of  20  per  1000 
would  give  108,000  total  mortality.  The  re¬ 
ported  mortality,  wdth  about  3000  death  reports 
received  after  the  bulletin  is  issued,  and  the 
mortality  of  Buffalo,  account  for  about  88,000 
deaths. 

The  Colosseum  is  illuminated  several  times  a 
year  with  red  and  green  Bengal  lights,  artfully 
concealed  behind  its  columns  and  in  the  arched 
recesses,  which  is  thought  by  many  of  the  un 
thinking  nmltitudeto  bea  magnificent  spectacle, 
and  quite  worth  the  paltry  sum  of  two  francs  a 
head  to  -witness.  It  is  a  sight  that  is  very  red 
and  very  green,  and  has  all  of  the  spectacular 
quality  of  the  finest  theatrical  effects  ;  but  is  it 
not  a  violation  of  every  memory,  of  all  the  sen¬ 
timent  that  is  connected  with  a  spot  so  soiemn, 
where  men  died  by  thousands,  torn  limb  from 
limb  by  furious  wild  beasts,  that  faith  and 
honor  might  live?  It  would  seem, says  Dwight 
Benton  in  the  American  Register,  to  only  need 
the  addition  of  a  few  scantily-clad  female  fig 
urea  to  complete  the  transformation  scene  in 
genuine  Black  Crook  style,  and  to  show  to  the 
commonest  mind  the  absurdity  and  wrong  of 
this  thoughtless  desecration.  The  Colosseum 
should  be  left  alone  in  its  solitary  grandeur — to 
its  moonlight,  its  owls,  and  its  ivies,  and  thus 
the  interest  that  brings  the  worhi  on  long  pil¬ 
grimages  to  its  shrine  will  be  more  magnetic, 
and  the  mighty  ruin  will  retain  a  stronger  hold 
upon  the  hearts  of  mankind. 

A  remarkable  case  of  petrifaction  was 
brought  to  light  by  the  workmen  engage<l  in 
removing  the  bodk's  from  the  old  burying- 
ground  at  Thirteenth  and  Lombard  streets, 
Philadelphia.  On  opening  the  grave  which  has 
been  occupied  by  the  Mercer  family,  it  was 
found  to  contain  five  bodies.  The  coffin  next 
to  the  ground  appeared  to  be  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation.  In  attempting  to  raise 
it,  it  required  the  united  efforts  of  six  men,  and 
by  widening  the  grave  a  couple  of  feet,  it  was 
brought  to  the  surface.  It  looked  as  though 
it  had  been  just  interred,  although  it  had  lain 
in  the  grave  thirty-eight  years.  At  the  request 
of  a  daughter  of  the  dweased,  the  undertaker 
opened  the  coffin  and  found  the  dearl  man’s 
bofly  completely  petrified.  Undertaker  Gra¬ 


ham  said  this  case  of  Thomas  Mercer  is  the 
most  remarkable  one  of  petrifaction  that  he 
had  ever  heard.  The  preservation  was  com¬ 
plete.  Even  the  shroud  had  not  yielded  to  the 
ravages  of  the  thirty-eight  years  it  had  been 
entombed.  The  body  and  features  were  just 
as  natural  as  in  life.  The  hair  remained  on  the 
head,  and  the  body  generally  was  in  as  good 
condition  as  when  it  was  first  buried.  The 
corpse  had  turned  slightly  yellow,  and  was  as 
hard  and  unimpressionable  as  marble.  There 
is  no  positive  explanation  of  the  causes  which 
bring  about  these  results.  The  most  plausible 
is  the  theory  that  they  are  caused  by  the  gases 
in  the  earth  acting  upon  the  medicines  which 
have  been  retained  in  the  body  after  death. 

?i^ottgetioiTr« 

Flower  Pot  Stains.  —  Remove  flower  pot 
stains  from  window  sills  by  rubbing  with  fine 
wood  ashes,  and  rinse  with  clean  water. 

Cayenne  Pepper  blown  into  the  cracks  where 
ants  congregate,  will  drive  them  away.  The 
same  remedy  is  also  good  for  mice. 

Corn  Cakes. — For  a  family  of  six,  scald  one 
quart  of  meal,  just  enough  to  moisten  thor¬ 
oughly  (to  scald  too  much  makes  the  cake  dif¬ 
ficult  to  bake).  When  cool,  thin  with  milk  or 
water,  or  half-and-half,  to  the  consistency  of 
ordinary  griddle  cakes ;  add  two  beaten  eggs, 
a  tablespoonful  of  flour,  and  a  little  salt,  or  one 
egg,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  or 
scald  one  pint  of  meal,  omit  the  flour,  and  add 
one  pint  of  bread  crumbs,  well  soaked,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  melted  butter  or  lard,  one  egg,  and 
a  little  salt ;  thin  with  milk  or  water.  Still  ano¬ 
ther  way  is  to  scald  the  meal,  making  a. stiff 
dough,  add  a  little  salt,  and  set  to  raise  over 
night  in  a  warm  place.  In  the  morning  the  sur¬ 
face  will  be  cracked.  Indicating  lightness.  Bake 
on  a  well  greased  griddle  in  thick  cakes.  Serve 
hot,  split  and  spread  with  butter. 

About  Boiled  Eggs. — There  is  an  objection  to 
the  common  way  of  boiling  eggs  which  people 
do  not  understand  ;  it  is  this  ;  the  white,  under 
three  minutes’  rapid  cooking,  becomes  tough 
and  indigestible,  while  the  yolk  is  left  half  raw. 
When  properly  cooked,  eggs  are  done  evenly 
through,  like  any  other  food.  This  result  may 
be  obtained  by  putting  the  eggs  into  a  dish  with 
a  cover,  or  a  tin  pail,  and  pouring  upon  them 
boHing  water,  two  quarts  or  more  to  a  dozen  of 
eggs,  and  cover  and  set  them  away  from  the 
stove  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes.  The  heat  of 
the  water  cooks  the  eggs  slowly,  evenly,  and 
sufficiently,  leaving  the  centre,  or  yolk,  harder 
than  the  white,  and  the  eggs  taste  as  much 
richer  and  nicer  as  a  fresh  egg  is  nicer  than  a 
stale  egg.  No  person  will  want  to  eat  them  any 
other  way  after  trying  this  method  once. 

How  TO  make  Tea. — It  is  conceded  that  tea 
should  come  into  contact  with  boiling  water 
(212  degrees  Fahrenheit)  and  should  remain  at 
that  temperature  as  nearly  as  possible  for  sev¬ 
eral  minutes.  In  the  ordinary  method  of  mak¬ 
ing,  the  tea  does  not  come  into  contact  with 
boiling  water,  the  temperature  of  the  water  be¬ 
ing  lowered  by  pouring  it  into  the  teapot,  and 
by  its  coming  into  contact  with  the  pot  at  a 
lower  temperature  than  212  degrees.  Take  an 
ordinary  brown  earthenware  teapot,  or  any 
other  which  will  bear  a  moderate  heat.  Put  into 
it  the  required  quantity  of  water,  either  cold  or 
hot,  and  place  it  over  a  petroleum  lamp,  gas 
jet,  or  spirit  lamp  (not  too  much  flame  under  it 
or  the  pot  may  crack) ;  w’hen  the  water  boils, 
which  will  be  in  a  few  minutes,  and  blows  out 
of  the  hole  in  the  lid  of  the  pot  (having  the 
requisite  quantity  of  tea  ready  in  a  cup),  take 
off  the  lid  of  the  pot,  put  in  the  tea,  put  on  the 
lid,  turn  out  the  lamp  or  gas,  put  the  pot  on  a 
stand  on  the  table  for  a  few  minutes  to  draw,  and 
you  will  have  the  best  cup  of  tea  which  can  bo 
made  from  that  particular  tea.  In  no  other 
way  can  the  boiling  water  and  tea  come  into  im¬ 
mediate  contact. 

IGNORANCE  OF  THE  ART  OF  COOKING. 

Ladies  who  have  spent  their  leisure  during 
the  Winter  in  visiting  the  poor  districts  of  New 
York,  have  discovered  that  the  majority  of  the 
poor  women  of  the  city  are  also  poor  cooks, 
and  waste  through  their  ignorance  much  good 
material.  Several  ladies  have  undertaken  to 
educate  the  poorer  classes  in  the  culinary  art. 
A  movement  is  now  planned  to  establish  classes 
in  various  parts  of  the  thickly  populated  dis¬ 
tricts,  where  all  deficient  in  the  art  of  cooking 
may  master  its  intricacies,  and  thus  aid  in  solv¬ 
ing  the  problem  of  living  on  small  incomes. 
“  I  do  not  wonder,”  said  one,  “  that  men  go  off 
at  night  to  the  grogshop  and  other  disreputa¬ 
ble  places.  They  crave  something  their  food 
does  not  supply,  and  they  find  it  for  the  time 
being  in  the  various  liquor  saloons.  They  at¬ 
tribute  their  lassitude  to  overwork,  malaria, 
and  a  dozen  other  causes,  when  it  really  results 
from  improperly  prepared  food.  Many  a  man 
also  becomes  discouraged  at  what  he  terms  his 
wife’s  extravagance,  when  the  poor  creature’s 
only  fault  is  her  ignorance.  She  does  not  know 
that  she  can  bake  her  own  bread,  for  instance, 
at  one-half  the  price  almost  that  she  pays  the 
corner  baker  or  grocer  for  it.  Nor  is  she  aware 
of  the  wonderful  provision  made  by  nature  in 
furnishing  what  might  be  termed  seasonable 
foods.  Again,  her  ignorance  of  knowing  how 
to  select  the  various  articles  of  diet,  conduces 
to  waste.  Her  only  idea  of  economy  is  to  buy 
the  cheapest  articles.  How  should  she  know 
that  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  good  meat,  prop¬ 
erly  cooked,  is  worth  three  pounds  of  a  poorer 
quality  ?  ”  The  work  thus  far  accomplished  by 
these  ladies  has  really  amounted  to  nothing 
more  than  what  might  be  accomplished  by  diet 
or  relief  kitchens.  Now  they  propose  to  seek 
people  out  in  their  owm  kitchens,  and  assist 
them  in  the  proper  preparation  of  such  food  as 
they  may  be  able  to  furnish  for  themselves. 
They  will  begin  by  visiting  families  wherein 
there  may  be  one  or  more  invalids,  and  by  min¬ 
istering  in  their  peculiar  way  to  the  fancies  of 
the  sick,  they  hope  to  interest  women  folk 
generally  in  ^e  mysteries  of  good,  every-day 
cooking. 
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I  by  PtfK’*  Pat.  Imprutbp 

_  _ _  _ _ _ Whi*peri  heard  dittinrtly. 

ComforUble,  invUihU.  Iliiiiitnitrd  book  A  rrooft,  F  R  6  P  *  ^  ' 
- -  -T  K  IIISCOX,  853  BroiMiwAy,  V.  - 


TTCAlto 


Addn 

I  tbit 


PARKER’S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

the  popular  favorito  for  drcssin(p 
the  hiUr,  KestorinE  color  when 
gray,  and  preventinff  Dandruif, 
It  cleanses  the  scalp,  stopa  the 
^  .  hair  falling,  and  Is  sure  to  please, 
anti  tl.OQ  at  Druggists. 


CANFIELD 

nnCQC  ftUICI  ns  Sesmlecc,  eusuc.  re. 
UllbOv  OniCLUO  liabljr waterproof, ab¬ 
sorbent,  soft  ss  kid,  odorless,  easily  fitted  to  tbs 
dress,  do  not  wrinkle,  ebafe  or  rip,  and  esn  b« 
washed.  Price,  No.  2,  ncr  mail,  28c. 

STOCKING  SUPPORTERS  IlriS 

band  and  loop  on  each  side,  adjustinf;  itself  to 
every  movement  of  the  wearer,  are  eaaily  attach¬ 
ed  and  warranted  not  to  tear  the  stocking.  Other 
supporters,  by  drawing  from  one  point  cause  pains 
in  bips,  sides  and  back.  Valuable  for  females  of 
all  ages.  Hade  in  four  sizes.  Price,  per  mail,  M 
cents. 

n  I A  OCRS  Water-proof,  warm,  soft,  easily 
UIHrbnO  washed,  an  absorbent,  covered  on 
both  sides  with  stockinet  and  having  a  waistband 
and  gathering-string,  adjust  themselves  to  the  sizo 
and  motion  of  the  body.  Hade  in  four  sizes. 
Price,  per  mail,  75c. 

DIIQTI  C  Folds  sitting  or  lying  down,  or 
DUv  I  LC  leaning  bark  against  chair  or  sofa, 
and  resumes  its  proper  position  upon  rising.  Can 
be  altered  by  an  adjustable  cord,  to  suit  the  style 
and  size  of  wearer.  It  is  light,  easy  to  wear,  never 
gets  out  of  order,  and  is  of  the  correct  Parisian 
ihape.  Price,  per  mail.  50  cents. 

SKELETON  SKIRT  BAND 'A7 

stout  or  sbort-walsted  ladies;  enabling  them  to 
wear,  below  the  hips, ail  pleats,  gathers,  yokes  and 
band.s.  For  measurements,  pass  the  tape-lino 
straight  aronnd  body  as  low  as  possible  when  seat¬ 
ed.  Price,  per  mail.  $1,00. 

Tiiese  goods  are  all  patented,  and  will  give  entire 
satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  For  sale  by  all 
I.cnUiittf’  Orv  s;6n(|«  lIoiiecN. 

CANFiELD  RUBBER  CO.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


NATURE’S 

CURE  FOR 

CONSTIPATION, 


Sick-Headache, 

AND 

DYSPEPSIA. 


Sanitary  Science 

Teachee  ua  to  promptly  remove  all 
decomposing  materials  from  our 
dwellings;  of  more  importance  is 
the  removal  of  the  waste  products 
of  the  human  body  by  means  of 
the  skin,  kidneys,  and  bowels.  The 
slightest  irregularity  in  the  action 
of  the  lmi>ortant  organs  should  be 
at  once  checked  by  the  use  of 
TARBAXfS  EFFEKVESCEXT 
SELTZER  APERIK.VT. 

This  valuable  family  medicine 
CTBE-s  constipation  by  thoroughly 
cleansing  the  bowels  and  establish¬ 
ing  a  regular  habit.  It  acts  gently 
uiwH  the  kidneys,  opens  the  pores 
of  the  skin,  and  thus  assists  nature 
to  throw  off  all  morbid  humors.  It 
is  economical  In  price,  pleasant  to 
tlie  taste,  gentle  In  action.  Sold  by 
druggists  everywhere. 


& 


J.  &  R.  LAMB, 

59  Garmina  Stieet,  New  York. 


CflUECH  DECORATOES. 


MURAL  PAINTING  :  MOSAICS. 
MEMORIAL  TABLETS. 
MEMORIAL  WINDOWS. 
METAL  AND  WOOD  WORK. 
BANNERS  AND  EMBROIDERY. 
MONUMENTS.  See. 

Illustrated  Hand-Books  on  Request. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 

14th  STRBET,  SIXTH  AVE.,  and  13th  STRBBT, 
NEW  YORK. 


Grand  Central  Fancy  and  Dry  Goons  Establishment. 

SPECIAL  SALE  OF  LADIES’  AND  CHILDREN’S 

MUSLIN 

UNDERWEAR, 

ALL  OF  OUR  OWN  MANUFACTURE  AND  DESIGN. 

OUR  PRICES  ARE  THE  LOWEST  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

RARE  BARGAINS  IN 

LINENS 

AND  HOUSEKEEPING  GOODS,  OUR  OWN  DIRECT 
IMPORTATION. 


UNAPPROACHABLE  BARGAINS  IN 

BLACK  AND  COLORED 

Silks  and  Dress  Goods. 

OUR  PRICES  BELOW  ALL  COMPETITION. 


TREMENDOUS  MARK-DOWN  IN 

SUITS  AND  CLOAKS. 

OUR  ENTIRE  STOCK  AT  LOWER  PRICES  THAN  EVER 
BEFORE  KNOWN. 


SPECIAL  CARE  GIVEN  TO  MAIL  ORDERS. 


SPRING  AND  SUMMER  CATALOGUE  WILL  BE  READY 
ABOUT  APRIL  1.  COPIES  WILL  BE  MAILED 
ON  RECEIPT  OF  TEN  CENTS. 

R.  H.  MAlY  &  CO. 


THE  LINE  SELECTED  BY  THE  U.  8.  OOV’T 
TO  CARRY  THE  FAST  MAIL. 


Burlington 

Route 

c.B.aq.R.R. 


United  States  Mail  Steamers 

SAIL  EVERY  SATURDAY  FROM 

NEW  YORK  for  GLASGOW  via  LONDONDERRY. 

ETHIOPIA . May  8,  8J  A.  M.  I  ANCHORIA. .  May  15,  3  P.  M. 

DEVONIA . May  22,  Sj  A.  M.  |  FDRNESSIA..May  29, 2  P.  M. 

Cabin  Paasage,  $4.5  and  $S5.  Second  Claaa,  $30. 
JOINT  EXPRESS  SERVICE, 

NEW  YORK  to  LIVERPOOL  via  QUEENSTOWN. 

steamer  “AMERICA  ’’  . .  . satis  Wednesday,  May  12. 

Steamer  “  CITY  OF  ROME  “.  .sails  Wednesday,  May  2fi. 
And  every  alternate  Wednesday  thereafter. 

Saloon  Passage,  $60  and  upurarth.  Second  Class,  $30. 
Steerage  at  lowest  rates. 

For  Cabin  Plans  and  all  further  Information,  apply  to 

SSirSEHSOlT  BEOTHEES,  Affonts, 

7  Bowling  Green,  New  York, 


FIRST  MORTGAGE 

FARM  LOANS 


7Q/| 

^Oin  OHIO  and  INni.lN.l.  This 
is  the  best  Corn  and  Wheat  r^on  in  U.  8. 
r)38.u0U.(N)0bu8.areraiHed  annually.  They  haye 
been  settled  nearly  841  years.so  that  imjproTe. 
menta  are  far  advanced  over  newer  ntatee. 
Over  too  miles  of  railroad  in  each  county  in  which  we 
loan,  makine  our  securities  rdinhU  Wo  have  placed 
over  !^3s4NNMHNb  without  t«>ss  in  these  securities. 
Over  40  years’  ri'sidence  here  Write  for  full  particu* 
Ian  to  J.  DlCKiN80>  At  CO.,  Klchmond,  Imd, 


6%  7X.  8% 

The  AinerICAit  InTeatmeiit  Compainy,  Inco^ 
porateil  iimler  the  laws  of  Iowa,  with  a  rajutal  Stock 
of  Jil,000,0i>0.  Siiccceilinj:  Ormsby  Bros  k 
Emmetshurk.  towa,  ORRsar,  Clutr  A  Co..  MlichelL 
Dakota,  Ormsbt.  Gravks  A  Co.,  Huron,  T)akota.  Bank* 
ers  and  MorUaje  Brokers,  offer  GnHruiiteed  Mort* 
gattps.  DebeutYii’e  and  Hchool  Bonds.  Their  DemaYio  In- 
vestment  rertiflcaie.'.  drawing  5  per  cent,  are  atiracll^ 
for  parties  wit!,  funds  idle  fora  sliort  time.  20ysarw 
sxperienee.  Write  tor  pamphlet. 

Home  Offlcc.  Fmmctsbnnr,  town. 

New  Vork  Office,  ISO  Nassau  8U 


[MWPOT  I'hrough  the 
j  IW  w  I  Sound  and  Kellable 

WESTERN  FARM  MORTGAGE  CO. 


II 

LM.RE1ICE.IUII. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS,  $280,000. 

CaiYfUlly  Selected  First  Mnrtaafe  Fsrm  Loans,  payable 
la  N.  Y.  Unrivalled  fHcllities.  Absolate  ratitfsmoa. 
Ten  years*  experionre.  No  losiet.  Kefer  to  Third  NatT 
Bank.N.  T.  Cityt  Natlonel  Benk,  Lawrence,  Kan.  t  ai^ 
hundreds  of  inveetor*.  Send  forpamphlet  forms  and  fbB 
Information.  Rraneh  Olllees  la  N,  Y.  titv,  Albany  A 
Phil.  H.  Yo  Onee,  ltd  B’wny.  C.  C.  Hlne  A  Gen,  AgtSi 


ea  ■  na  ea  ^  Fancy  Plrturea,  and  2S  ele- 

ae  ■  a  ne  a#  songster,  1  $S0  Prl*e  Ihiule,  and 
A  parlor  games,  all  for  inct.s.  Game  of  Authors,  lOcta 

IVORY  CO.,  Clintonville,  Conn. 


A  SOLID  IQpercehT 


Per  anniini.flrst  mort  H  H  gages  on  productlvo 
Real  Estate.  Ixians  ■  approved  by  Taco¬ 
ma  National  Bank. "  Best  op  ReeeheN- 

CEs  East  ani>  West.  Correspondence  Sollcitea 
Address  ALI.EN  C.  MASON,  Tacoma,  Wash.  Ter. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PAKI8,  1878. 

BAKER'S 


Warranted  abnolutelu  pum 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 

Oil  lioa  been  removed.  IthaalAreo 

timt!  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 

with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 

and  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 

cal,  costing  less  than  one  cent  9 
cup.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 

strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 

admirably  adapted  for  Invalids  aa 
well  as  for  perst^ns  In  health. 

Sold  by  Orocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CQ.,  DorcliGStei,  Hass. 


MENEELY  &  COMPANY, 
WEST  TROY,  N.  Y.,  BELLS, 

ForCliurclii's  Schools,  eic  alsoCblines 
and  Peals.  Fur  mure  thiiii  half  n  century 
noted  fur  superiority  over  all  others, 

MeShane  Boll  Foundry 

Finest  Grade  of  Bells, 

CmMKS  AND  PzAie  for  CHURCHES^  he. 
Send  for  Price  and  Cstalngue.  Address 
H.  MeSHANE  £  CO., 
Mtntien  thit  pastr.  Baltliaore,  Md. 


K  It  the  only  line  with  Its  own  track  from 

CHICAGO  TO  DENVER, 

Either  by  way  of  Omaha,  Paelflc  June.,  St.  Joaeph, 
Atchison  or  Kanaat  City. 

It  connecta  In  Union  Depota  with  through  tralna  from 
NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA,  BOSTON 
and  all  Eaatern  points.  It  Is  the  principal  line  to 
SAN  FRANGIseO,  PORTLAND  A  CITY  OF  MEXICO 

It  traverses  all  of  the  six  great  States  of  ILLINOIS, 
IOWA,  MISSOURI,  NEBRASKA,  KANSAS.  COLORADO 
with  branch  lines  to  all  their  Important  cities  and 
towns. 

From  CHICAGO,  PEORIA  or  ST.  LOUIS,  it  runs 
every  day  In  the  year  from  ono  to  three  elegantly 
equipped  through  trains  over  its  own  tracks  between 
Chicago  and  Denver, 

Chicago  and  Omaha, 

Chicago  and  Council  Bluffs, 
Chicago  and  St.  Joseph, 
Chicago  and  Atchison, 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City, 
Chicago  and  Topeka, 

Chicago  and  Cedar  Rapids, 
Chicago  and  Sioux  City, 
Peoria  and  Council  Bluffs, 

Peoria  and  Kansas  City, 

St.  Louis  and  Omaha, 

St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul, 
Kansas  City  and  Penvei^ 

Kansas  City  and  St.  Paul, 
Kansas  City  and  Omaha, 

For  all  points  In  Northwest,  West  and  Southwest. 

Its  equipment  Is  complete  and  first  class  In  every 
particular,  and  at  all  important  points  Interlocking 
Switches  and  Signals  are  used,  thus  Insuring  com¬ 
fort  and  safety. 

For  Tickets,  Rates,  General  Information,  etc., 
regarding  the  Burlington  Route,  call  on  any  Ticket 
Agent  In  the  United  States  or  Canada,  or  address 
T.  J.  POTTER  1st  V.P.  &  Gen.  Mon.,  Chicago. 

HENRY  B.  STONE,  Asst.  Gen.  Mon.,  Chicaoo. 
PERCEVAL  LOWELL,  Gen.  Pass.  Aot.,  Chicaoo. 


TRAIN  UP  A  CHILD 

To  wear  the  perfect-fitting 

GOOD  SENSE 

CORDED 

CORSET  WAIST 

and  whan  the  beornnes 

BEAUTIFUL  WOMAN 

enjoying  good  health,  she  will  then  be 
eure  to  wear  them. 

FITM  all  AGEik— Infants  to  Adnlte. 
rer*  Every  one  reeommendM  them. 
FOR  SALE  BT  LEADING  RETAII.ERS 
Be  sure  your  corset  is  stamped 
“GOOD  HENHB.»  Take  no  other 
Send  for  deecripUve  circular. 

FERRIS  BROS. 

Mannfacturers.  , 

8 1  White  btreet,  NEW  YORK. 


Mason  A  Hamlin 


ORGANS: 

Highest  Hon¬ 
ors  at  all  Great 
World’s  Exhi¬ 
bitions  for  eigh 
teen  years.  One 
hundred  styles, 

$22.  to  aioo. 

For  Cash,  Easy 
Payments  o  r 
Rented.  Cata¬ 
logues  free. 


PIANOS: 

New  mode  of 
StrlnKlDE.  Do 
not  require  one* 
quarter  at 
much  tuuioaat 
IManos  on  tbs 
p  r eval  1  Id  ff 
**  wrett'pin  * 
system.  Re* 
markable  for 
purity  of  tone 
and  durability 


ORGAN  AND  PIANO  CO. 


154  Tremont  St,  Boston.  46  E. 

149  Wabash  Ave. 


14th  St.  (Union  Sq.),N.Y. 
I.,  Chicago. 


PIso’s  Remedy  for  (Tatarrh  Is  the 
Boat,  Easiest  to  Use,  and  Cheapest. 


CATA  R.RH 


Also  good  fbr  Oold  In  the  Head. 
Headacne,  Hay  Fever,  itc.  to  cents. 


BABY’S  BIRTHDAY. 


A  Beantlfol  Imported  Birthday  Card  sent 
to  any  baby  whose  mother  will  send  us  the 
names  of  two  or  more  other  babies,  and  their 
parents'  addressea  Also  a  handsome  Dia¬ 
mond  Dye  Sample  Card  to  the  mother  ud 
much  valuable  information.  Welle, 
Klcbardson  Sc  Co.,  Barllngton,  Vt. 


LIQUID  GLUE 

Awarded  GOLD  MEDAL.  LONDON,  1888.  Used 
ZSiiCe  by  Mawn  A  Hamlin  Organ  and  Piano  Co.,  Pnlimin 
Falare  Car  Co  .  »<!.  Mrd  only  by  the  RUSBIA 
^•“"5-  CEMENT  CO.  GLOUCE8TeR.MAS3.B0L0 
- YWHERE.  aa-Bsinplo  Tin  Can  by  llaiL  SSo. 


ON  30  DAYS’  TRIAL. 

-  THIS  NEW 

lEUSTIC  TRUSS 

’Ua^  a  Pad  different  from  ajl 
others.  U  cup  shape,  with  Self- 
adju!4tln(f  Ball  in  center, adaptM 
Itself  to  all  positions  of  Uie 
.  body  while  the  ba  1 1  In  the  cup 

f  presses  back  the  intes* 
^  fines  just  as  a  perapn 
doss  with  the  finder,  wlttf  llKht  preuure  the  Hep- 

nlais  held  securely  day  and  niirht,  and  a  radical  cur# 
certain.  It  ii  easy,  durable  and  cheap.  .<tent  by  mail.  Cl^ 
cttlar*  free.  SMUsBSTON  TBt’BB  CU.«  CUMfet  UL 


COOLEY  CREAMERS. 


LARGELY  IMITATED  BI^T  NOT  EqilALLED.  THEY  HAYE 
A  PATENTED  PROt;F»M  WHII^H  YO  OTHEBW  CAY  i:«E. 

Are  used  by  more  fine  butter  makers  and  stock  breeders  than  any  other 
apparatus,  because  they  have  proved  to  make  the  lArgest  qnantlty 
and  best  qaality  of  butter  with  least  labor  and  expense.  They 
surpass  everything  in  the  Cream  Gathering  System.  Have  both  top 
and  Bottom  Skimmers.  Cream  drawn  FIB.ST  or  last.  No  Danoeb  of  Sediment.  Thick  | 
walls  with  dead  air  space.  Use<I  with  or  without  Ice.  tfgr  SIX  GOLD  MEDALS  and 
SEVENTEEN  SILVER  MEDALS  awarded  for  superiority  of  process  and  product.  Send  for  circulars  giving 
tacts  and  references  sustaining  these  claims.  DAVIS  SWING  CHURNS,  EUREKA  and  SKINNER’S  BUTTER  WORKERS, 
CARRIERS,  PRINTS,  and  a  full  line  of  Creamery  supplies. 

TERMOST  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont, 


c  HALF  A  MILLION  GARDENS 


ARK  ANNUALLY 


•umjto  WITH 


Our  Seed  Warehotuea,  the  largest  in 
New  York,  are  fitted  np  with  every  ap-\ 

plianco  for  the  prompt  and  caierol 

filling  of  orders. 

Our  Catalogaa  for  1886 


Onr  Oreen-bouse  Establishment  at  I 

Jersey  City  is  the  most  eitonsivs  la  | 
Amerloa.  Annual  Sales, 

Rants. 


$,  of  140  pages,  containing  colored  plates,  dssci 
of  the  NEWEST,  BEST  and  RAREST  SEEDS  Md  PLANTS,  will 
6  eta.  (In  stamps)  to  cover  poatag* 


dsBcripllont  and  ItlaalralloM  I 

' '  be  mailed  on  reoelpt  oC  I 


6  eta.  (in  stamps)  to  cover  poatags.  .  ...  i 

PETER  HENliEilSON  &  CO. 


XUM 
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THE  WOMEN  IN  COUNCIL  AT  PITTSBCRW. 

SixtMntb  AimiuJ  AMembly  of  tho  Womaa’i  Itoeign 
MlMionaiy  Society  of  Philadelpiilt. 

This  meeting  was  held  in  the  First  Church  of 


Mrs.  S.  S.  Bryan,  Titusville,  conducted  the  clos¬ 
ing  devotional  exercises  of  the  morning,  her  sub¬ 
ject  “The  joy  of  the  Christian  his  strength.” 

Mrs.  Bainbridge  gave  an  exceedingly  helpful 


Pittsburgh.  April  28  and  29.  “Assembled  at  Thy  talk  to  bands  and  their  leaders  at  the  opening 
great  command”  rang  through  the  church  to  the  hour  of  the  afternoon.  She  advised  a  band  that 
peals  of  the  great  organ.  Earnest  faces  showed  could  raise  only  thlrty-ftve  cents  a  year,  to  s^nd 
they  were  there  at  the  King’s  behest.  After  read-  “  on  the  magazine,  “Children’s  Work  for  Chll- 
ing  of  Scripture  and  prayer  by  Mrs.  A.  L.  Massey  dreo."  ««  so  much  “  seed  com.”  “  Better  nlnet^n 
of  Philadelphia  (presiding  in  the  absence  of  the  POor  workers  than  one  good  one  to  do  all  the 
President),  and  prayer  by  Mrs.  J.  S.  E.  Kumler  of  ^ork ;  divide  up  the  work  among  many.”  “  Invite 
Pittsburg.  Mrs.  E.  E.  Swift  of  Allegheny  spoke  your  band  to  eat  with  you  occasionally,  as  a  bait 
words  of  welcome.  She  said  “It  iM  more  than  to  missionary  work  and  interest.”  “Work  for 
fifty  years  since  the  Western  Foreign  Missionary  eternity;  not  work  exclusively  to  raise  $20  or  $30. 
Society  was  organized  on  this  same  spot,  which  t^ut  to  make  character. 

merged  into  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Besolutions  embodying  the  hearty  thanks  of  the 
Missions.  The  first  Foreign  missionaries  of  the  entire  audience  for  the  bounty  provided  for  1600 
Presbyterian  Church  went  out  from  the  chapel  of  delegates  and  visitors,  and  for  all  the  arrange- 
this  church.  Truly  historic  ground !  ”  comfort  and  convenience,  deslg- 

Mrs.  Massey  made  a  graceful  response,  touch-  nated  by  (here  and  there  in  different  apartments  of 
ingly  alluding  to  the  absent  ones,  and  endeavoring  church  building)  little  sign-boards  wreathed 
to  lay  upon  the  consciences  of  all  their  greater  re-  evergreen  and  bearingthe  words  “  Cloak-room,” 
sponsibility,  because  of  their  multiplied  opportu-  “  Parcel-room,  “  Lunch-room,  Ac. 
nities.  Then  Pittsburg’s  sweet  singer.  Miss  Jean  '^^®  devotional  service  of  the  meeting  was 
Wallace,  rendered  “Come,  all  ye  who  are  heavy-  conducted  by  Mrs.  S.  L.  Taylor  of  Mount  Jackson, 
»  Pa.  Mrs.  McMillan  led  her  hearers  very  close  to 

Tho  Treasurer’s  report,  read  by  Miss  Pierson  of  ^^®  Mercy-seat  in  the  pleading  prayer  which  closed 
Philadelphia,  showed  a  falling  off  from  last  year’s  the  service.  Again  the  organ  led  that  multitude 
receipts  of  $7600,  the  receipts  of  the  current  year  voices  in  the  inspiring  words  “Sound,  sound 
being  $119,878.78.  This  deficit  was  afterwards  ex-  His  truth  abroad,”  and  we  entered  upon  the  sev- 
plained  as  being  due  to  possibly  three  causes :  cnteenth  year  of  the  work  to  the  grand  old  Doxol- 
many  auxiliaries  in  New  York  State  have  during  “  Praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow, 

the  year  transferred  their  connection  to  the  New  came  aw.ay  thanking  God  and  full  of  courage. 
York  Woman’s  Board ;  sums  of  money  have  been  Jackson,  Pa.,  April  30, 1886.  8.  L.  T. 

diverted  to  other  work  nearer  home;  It^acies 

have  been  smaller.  The  pledges  of  the  Society  CTtllTtrCtlt 

had  been  met,  but  less  had  been  sent  to  the  Gen-  ^  » 

eral  Fund.  personal,  and  news  items. 

Mrs.  Posey,  the  Society  s  Presbj'terlal  Secretary,  Knights  of  Labor  have  formally  declared 


read  Miss  Du  Bols’s  Home  report.  She  appealed 

strongly  for  a  deeper  and  a  more  prayerful  inter-  Treasury  Department  has  decided  that 

est  in  the  magazines.  “Womans  Work  for  Wo-  cjjjjiese  seamen  do  not  fall  within  the  prohibitory 
man  having  become  the  organ  of  the  five  Presby-  provisions  of  the  Chinese  restriction  act,  and  there- 
terian  Women  s  Boards,  has  increased  its  circula-  jjiay  be  allowed  to  land  temporarily  in  the 

tion  by  5000  copies,  there  being  at  present  lj,000  ordinary  pursuit  of  their  calling  for  the  purpose  of 
subscribers.  “  The  Children  s  Work  for  Children  shipping  on  a  return  voyage  as  soon  as  possible, 
has  reached  a  circulation  of  21,000.  A  larger  General  Master  Workman  Powderly  said  the 
number  of  Leaflets  has  been  sold  than  ever  before,  gnights  of  Labor  wore  in  favor  of  tho  slmulta- 
“  Historical  Sketches  ’  has  been  revised,  and  jjgQyg  establishment  of  the  eight-hour  system  all 
sketches  of  Guatemala  and  Corea  added.  There  country  on  the  1st  of  May,  but  not  of 

were  reported  1267  Auxiliary  Societies  and  1213  gtriking  to  secure  it.  The  Knights  of  Labor,  he 

added,  aim  at  a  still  shorter  working  day. 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Thorpe  of  Philadelphia  gave  a  full,  g^yg  that  compared  with  his  own, 

yet  succinct  report  of  the  Foreign  department,  ob-  p^^gident  Cleveland’s  duties  are  trifling, 
serving  in  prefatory  remarks :  “If  on  comparing  ^mong  the  passengers  on  the  steamer  Cepha- 
this  report  with  last  year’s,  you  do  not  feel  that  wliich  sailed  from  Boston  for  Liverpool  on 

we  have  large  reason  for  encouragement,  be  as-  last,  was  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and 

snred  that  in  obeying  the  King’s  commands,  no  ^rs.  Turner  Sargeant.  Dr.  Holmes’ 


discouragement  is  permissible.’ 


last  visit  to  Europe  was  made  more  than  fifty 


There  are  under  the  care  of  the  Society  152  years  ago.  James  Russell  Lowell  is  to  meet  him 
schools;  the  number  of  American  teachers  57.  in  England. 

Zenana  work ;  hospital  work ;  visitation  from  Hindoo  lady,  Mrs.  Joshee,  who  was  gradu- 

house  to  house ;  work  in  orphanages ;  even  preach-  ated  in  this  year’s  class  at  the  Woman’s  Medical 
ing  the  Gtospel,  as  one  writes  that  in  addition  to  College  of  Philadelphia,  carefully  preserved  her 
her  school,  she  visited  360  villages  to  proclaim  gaste  while  In  this  country  to  insure  her  reception 
the  Gospel ;  training  Bible  women ;  conducting  jjjgjj  families  in  India,  and  even  cooked 

prayer-meetings ;  translating ;  and  as  one  (a  mo-  one  of  her  own  meals  and  served  herself  at 

ther)  says,  “  teaching,  sewing,  poulticing,  condol- 


ing,  visiting  a  little,  and  regretting  it  is  not  much  ” ; 
organizing  missionary’  soci^es  among  the  con¬ 
verted  heathen ;  fruit  and  flower  missions  (in  Ja- 


Thomas  Howard,  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Pipe 
Works,  representing  a  combination  consisting  of  the 
leading  pipe  foundries  at  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  and 


pan) ;  all  this  fully  occupies  the  hands  and  heads  Louisville,  has  purchased  fifteen  acres  of  ground 
and  hearts  of  our  missionaries.  in  Chattanooga,  on  which  to  erect  a  pipe  and 

Miss  Dr.  Fulton  writes  from  China ;  “  Standing  foundry  works,  which  is  to  be  the  largest  industry 
on  the  threshold  of  a  door,  opening  to  let  in  the  gyej.  planted  in  the  South  by  Northern  capitalists, 
light  to  8,000,000  people.  Medicine  the  entering  Corbett,  who  killed  John  Wilkes  Booth, 

wedge.  You  can  scarcely  appreciate  the  situa-  t^ok  up  an  eighty-acre  claim  ncarConcordia,  Kan., 

six  years  ago,  and  he  thinks  the  republic  is  un- 
From  the  Medical  College  in  Philadelphia,  the  f^^  „ot  giving  him  a  patent  of  the  land. 

Socletyhas  graduated  this  year  Miss  Jessica  Carle-  particularly  happy,  and  says  that  but 

ton  and  Miss  Emma  Richards.  pgHgious  tracts  sent  to  him  by  Eastern  friends. 

Many  souls  have  been  brought  during  the  year  uf^  would  hardly  be  worth  living— that  is,  unless 
to  their  first  communion  season.  It  has  been  a  jjg  his  i^nd  tract  also. 

prosperous  year  for  school  work— a  better  class  of  ^r.  Abel  Hosmer  of  Concord,  Mass.,  who  re- 
pupils,  more  intelligent  conversions,  more  enthusi-  eently  celebrated  his  ninetieth  birthday,  lives  on 


prosperous  year  for  school  work— a  better  class  of  ^r.  Abel  Hosmer  of  Concord,  Mass.,  who  re- 
pupils,  more  intelligent  conversions,  more  enthusi-  eently  celebrated  his  ninetieth  birthday,  lives  on 
asm  and  devotion,  more  harmony  between  our  mis-  ti,e  farm  taken  up  by  his  ancestors  in  1635,  when 
eionaries  and  native  rulers.  Though  we  have  few-  Concord  was  settled.  New  England  is  full  of  these 
er  missionaries,  fewer  teachers,  fewer  Bible-wo-  qjj  homesteads,  occupied  by  old  families  that  do 
men,  and  fewer  boarding-schools,  Zion  has  been  j,ot  claim  to  be  American  aristocrats  because  they 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  many  sincere  be-  ^an  trace  their  lineage  back  to  the  first  settlement 
llevers.  of  this  country. 

Mrs.  8.  F.  Scovel  of  Wooster,  Ohio,  led  a  half  ^r.  Justice  Bradley  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
hour’s  devotional  services,  basing  her  remarks  on  United  States,  in  a  fraud  case  which  is  reported  in 
the  power  and  beauty  of  the  salvation  which  an-  Albany  Law  Journal,  said :  “  It  is  insisted  that 

gels  desired  to  look  into.  Mrs.  Happer  of  China  proceedings  were  all  conducted  according  to 

and  Mrs.  Ogden  of  Africa  brought  vividly  before  f,>rms  of  law.  Very  likely.  Some  of  the  most 
their  hearers  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  native  atrocious  frauds  are  committed  in  that  way.  In- 
and  the  missionary  life.  Mrs.  C.  P.  Turner  of  deed  the  greater  fraud  intended,  tho  more  particu- 
Philadelphia  read  “words  from  our  missionaries,”  t,jjg  parties  to  it  often  are  to  proceed  according 


quoted  from  letters.  Mrs.  Bainbridge  read  a  pa¬ 
per  (gathered  from  correspondence  with  more  than 


to  the  strictest  forms  of  law.” 

Anne  Green  Phillips,  widow  of  the  late  Wendell 


forty  missionaries)  on  the  subject  of  The  Practices  phinips,  died  in  Boston,  Saturday  evening,  April 
of  Native  Physicians  in  Heathen  Lands,  for  the  24th.  Slie  was  the  youngest  of  a  large  family  of 
purpose  of  showing  the  dire  need  of  medical  mis-  ddldren,  whose  parents — Benjamin  Green  and  wife 


sionaries. 

The  evening  meeting  was  addressed  bj-  Dr.  Gil- 


of  Boston — died  in  middle  life.  The  deceased, 
with  all  of  her  family,  identified  herself  with  the 


lespie,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Foreign  Board,  anti-slavery  cause  in  1834,  and  two  years  later  was 
Thursday’s  exercises  opened  with  a  conference  engaged  to  Mr.  Phillips.  Their  married  life  was 
of  Presbyterial  officers  with  the  officers  of  the  most  happy,  though  Mrs.  Phillips  was  a  life-long 
Society.  Many  suggestive  and  helpful  recommen-  invalid. 

dations  were  made  and  accepted.  A  resolution  Wednesday  two  bags  of  mail  from  the  Oregon 
was  adopted  empowering  the  Society  to  engage  a  were  recovered.  One,  washed  ashore  near  Little  Egg 
lady  to  visit  the  Presbyteries  from  time  to  time,  for  Harbor,  N.  J.,  contained  printed  matter  from  Lon- 
the  purpose  of  organizing  and  awakening  renewed  don ;  the  other,  picked  up  on  the  24th  inst.  on  tiie 
interest.  beach  near  Assateague  Life-saving  Station,  Va., 

An  open  conference  was  then  held,  and  questions  was  a  closed  bag  from  Dublin,  and  contained  about 
written  and  oral  were  answered.  Mrs.  Kumler,  1200  letters  for  delivery  in  New  York,  and  3000 
presiding,  replied  often  in  her  own  racy,  sensible  for  distribution  to  Inland  places,  all  of  which  will 
way.  She  thought  the  society  whose  officers  be  delivered,  but  in  a  badly  damaged  condition, 
neither  subscribed  for,  nor  borrowed,  nor  read  Two  hundred  and  seventy-five  bags  have  thus  far 
the  missionary  magazines,  must  be  a  dried  up  been  received  of  the  598  dispatched, 
society.  She  remarked  upon  the  difficulty  of  find-  The  sixty-fourth  anniversary  of  the  birtli  of 
ing  material  enough  to  make  monthly  meetings  Gen.  Grant  was  celebrated  at  the  Melropolitan 
interesting  in  the  early  stage  of  this  work;  now  Church  in  Washington,  April  27th,  under  the  aus- 
one  has  only  to  sit  in  her  rocking-chair,  put  on  pices  of  the  Grant  Memorial  University  of  Athens, 
her  spectacles,  and  fill  her  lap  and  her  head  with  Tennessee.  Senator  John  Sherman  of  Ohio  de- 
missionary  literature.  Meetings  will  have  to  be  llvered  an  address,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
held  more  frequently  in  order  to  use  all  the  mate-  said  the  South  must  work  out  its  salvation.  The 
rial.  North  had  tried  in  various  ways  to  assist  in  man- 

To  the  question  “  Do  the  missionaries  like  to  re-  aging  local  affairs  for  the  South,  but  that  sort  of 
ceive  letters  from  strangers  here  at  home  ?  ”  Mrs.  business  had  not  turned  out  well.  The  North 
Bainbridge  replied  “  If  pleasant  ones,  yes ;  but  could  not  rule  the  South  any  more  than  Great 
I  saw  when  visiting  a  poor,  weary  missionary,  Britain  could  rule  Ireland. 

her  pile  of  seventy  letters,  two-thirds  of  which  A  message  from  Mr.  Brooks  of  Phelps,  N.  Y., 
were  full  of  complaints.”  Mrs.  Kumler  said  has  announced  to  Dr.  Swift,  director  of  the  Wam- 
“  Write  to  them,  but  don’t  give  your  address,  so  er  Observatory,  his  discovery  of  a  new  comet  in 
they’ll  not  be  obliged  to  answer.  Look  for  your  Cassiopeia,  in  the  field  with  Kappa,  right  ascen- 


reply  in  the  magazine.” 

Besolutions  drawn  up  by  the  South  China  Mis¬ 


sion,  0  hours  15  minutes,  and  declination  north  62 
degrees.  It  was  examined  with  the  great  tele- 


slon,  wore  read,  which  present  the  difficulty  and  scope  of  the  Warner  Observatory.  It  is  a  pretty 
danger  resulting  to  the  missionaries  and  their  work  large,  faint,  nebulous  object,  having  neither  nu- 
If  the  wrongs  of  the  Chinese  in  this  country  are  cleus  nor  tail.  Its  motion  is  slow  and  near  east, 
not  redressed.  A  resolution  was  adopted  express-  This  discovery  secures  to  Mr.  Brooks  the  first 
ing  the  approval  of  the  Society,  and  the  desirability  Warner  Comet  prize  of  the  year.  The  comet  may 
of  presenting  the  resolutions  to  the  General  Assem-  be  seen  with  a  three  and  one-half  inch  telescope. 
i>ly-  The  cornerstone  of  the  Confederate  monument 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mrs.  W.  E.  Schenck,  the  laid  on  Thursday  last,  with  impressive  cere- 
Presldent  of  the  Society,  now  recruiting  her  health  monies,  at  Montgomery,  Ala.  An  immense  assem- 
in  Monterey,  Cal.  It  first  broke  upon  the  ear  and  biage  gathered  at  the  Capitol  grounds  to  witness 
heart  like  far-off  music,  till  it  swelled  into  a  trum-  exercises.  Ex-Gov.  Watts  presided,  and  intro- 
pet-blast.  giving  with  no  uncertain  sound  the  duced  Jefferson  Davis  as  the  orator  of  the  day. 
watchword  “Advance.”  The  letter  will  be  copied  Davis  made  an  elaborate  address,  commemo- 
ta  be  sent  to  all  of  the  auxiliaries.  Also  from  her  i-ating  the  heroism  and  sacrifices  of  the  Confede- 
reeting-place  by  the  sea-side  came  a  few  touching  soldiers,  particularly  those  of  Alabama,  in 

words  from  one  of  the  faithful,  overtaxed  Secre-  ^hose  memory  the  monument  is  erected.  The 


taries,  Mrs.  B.  C.  Perkins  of  Philadelphia. 


honors  and  glorification  thrust  upon  Mr.  Davis  are 


Resolutions  were  adopted  touching  the  death  of  not  so  much  for  his  personal  benefit  as  to  show 
Mrs.  Marj-  E.  Allen,  whose  presence  was  expected  that  the  chivalrous  Southern  people  hold  in  high 
to  grace  the  meeting,  and  her  words  to  add  power  estimation  devotion  to  principle,  heroism,  and 
and  encouragement,  but  in  March  she  was  called  bravery,  even  if  in  the  opinion  of  many  these 
up  higher.  Having  presided  at  the  decennial  qualities  were  devoted  to  a  wrong  cause.  “The 
meeting  in  Cincinnati  in  1880,  she  gave  the  watch-  Lost  Cause”  is  lost  forever.  None  know  this  better 
word  for  the  coming  year,  David’s  message  to  the  than  those  who  fought  for  it ;  but  the  courage  and 
giant:  “ I  come  to  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  devotion  of  those  who  suffered  so  much  during 
Hosts.”  This  same  watchword  was  passed  on  by  those  four  terrible  years,  are  worthy  of  being  held 


the  ohairman  for  the  year  to  come. 


in  perpetual  remembrance. 


The  only  widow  of  a  civilian  drawing  a  pension  j 
is  Mrs.  A.  B.  Meachem,  whose  husband  was  chief 
of  the  Modoc  Peace  Commission,  and  was  crippled  | 
for  life  in  the  massacre  of  1873,  when  Gen.  Canby  I 
was  killed. 

The  Sabbath  Association  of  Philadelphia  has 
asked  the  Mayor  of  that  city  to  enforce  a  law  of 
1794,  which  says  that  no  place  of  business  shall  be 
open  on  Sunday.  There  are  15,000  such  places  in 
the  Quaker  City,  and  the  Mayor  is  asked  to  see 
that  the  1200  policemen  of  the  town  enforce  the 
law. 

A  “fiower  concert”  was  given  at  Concord,  Mass., 
the  other  evening.  A  screen  painted  to  represent 
a  scene  in  a  fiower  garden,  stood  on  the  stage,  and 
before  it  were  potted  plants  in  profusion.  Some  of 
the  painted  fiowers  were  very  large,  and  in  the 
centre  of  each  big  fiower  was  an  opening,  skilfully 
concealed  by  a  movable  cover.  Behind  the  screen 
stood  the  singers,  and  their  faces  appeared  in  the 
centre  of  the  fiowers.  The  singing  fiowers  were  a 
rose,  a  dahlia,  a  sunfiower,  a  daffodil,  a  pansy,  a 
lily,  a  tulip,  a  daisy,  and  a  buttercup. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Arthur,  chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers,  talking  to  the  officers  of 
this  order  assembled  in  Hartford,  said  he  could 
reach  no  other  conclusion  than  this — we  give  his 
own  words:  “  If  you  expect  to  succeed  and  pros¬ 
per,  carry  out  the  golden  rule  ‘  Do  unto  others  as 
you  w’ould  they  should  do  unto  you.’  Be  faithful 
and  just  to  your  employers;  be  true  and  faithful 
to  the  principles  of  your  organization;  and  after 
having  rendered  the  service  due  to  your  employer, 
hold  yourselves  erect,  look  him  frankly  in  the  face, 
and  feel  that  you  are  his  peer.”  Recognize  the  in¬ 
terdependence  of  capital  and  labor,  and  the  real 
and  only  law  which  can  regulate  that  relation  is  the 
same  law  which  determines  the  relation  of  man  to 
man,  according  to  a  code  centuries  old,  and,  in 
theory,  universally  recognized.  Capital  and  labor 
can  both  equally  claim  it  as  a  principle  of  action. 
How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  Is  it  not  the  divinely 
formulated  watchword  of  yet  a  larger  and  older 
Brotherhood  than  any  that  disparts  capital  and 
labor  ?  Is  it  not  the  golden  rule  of  human  brother¬ 
hood  laid  down  by  a  Teacher  at  whose  coming  the 
oracles  of  all  past  systems  of  political  and  social 
economy  were  dumb,  and  beside  whose  simple  law 
the  most  elaborate  and  ponderous  scrolls  of  human 
wisdom  shrivel  into  insignificance  ?  Labor  organi¬ 
zations  can  serve  no  better  purpose  tlian  organiz¬ 
ing  human  thought  to  the  apprehension  of  this  one 
truth,  that  only  by  doing  the  best  we  can  for  our 
fellow  man,  can  we  hope  to  do  the  best  for  our¬ 
selves.  Tliat  is  what  Mr.  Arthur  and  other 
thoughtful  men  see  and  know,  and  what  thej’  are 
trying  to  teach  to  others,  to  capital  as  well  as  to 
labor. 

In  conversation  with  a  Sun  reporter  Mr.  Powder¬ 
ly  said :  “  We  know  hero  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  to  our 
sorrow,  what  strikes  are,  and  we  want  no  more  of 
them.  I  think  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  have 
another  great  strike  here.  At  any  rate,  I  hope  so. 
The  terrible  strikes  that  we  have  had  in  the  coal 
regions,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  never  result¬ 
ed  in  any  good  to  the  workingmen.  All  realize 
that  fact  now.  They  couldn’t  see  it  at  the  time, 
but  experience  has  convinced  them  that  nothing  has 
ever  been  gained  by  strikes.  As  a  general  thing 
the  end  of  a  strike  found  the  workingmen  in  a  far 
more  pitiable  condition  than  they  were  when  they 
began  the  struggle.  In  the  mining  regions  a  refu¬ 
sal  by  the  companies  to  concede  the  demand  for  an 
eight-hour  day  will  not  result  in  strikes.  When 
the  price  of  steel  rails  began  to  go  down,  the  Lack¬ 
awanna  Iron  and  Coal  Company  reduced  the  wages 
of  its  3000  employes  ten  per  cent.  The  price  kept 
getting  lower,  and  another  ten  per  cent,  reduction 
was  made.  Finally  steel  rails  went  down  to  $28  a 
ton,  and  the  managers  of  the  company  told  the 
employes  that  they  must  submit  to  another  reduc¬ 
tion  or  the  works  would  have  to  be  shut  down. 
The  men  preferred  to  be  reduced  a  third  time 
rather  than  be  thrown  out  of  employment  for  an 
indefinite  period,  and  a  fifteen  per  cent,  reduction 
was  the  result  of  their  decision.  They  were  then 
working  for  thirty-five  per  cent,  less  than  they  had 
fonnerly  received,  but  they  were  willing  to  do  it, 
as  the  works  ran  right  along  while  several  steel 
works  in  other  cities  were  idle.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  year  ten  per  cent,  was  added  to  their  wages, 
the  price  of  rails  having  gone  up,  and  on  April  1  the 
fifteen  per  cent,  reduction  was  restored,  the  raise 
having  been  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  company. 
The  men  have  been  busj’  and  thrift}’  all  the  time, 
and  tliey  are  still  busy  and  far  more  thrifty  tlian 
they  would  have  been  if  they  had  thrown  up  their 
jobs  when  reductions  took  place.” 

CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

May  1,  “moving  day,”  did  not  see  people  move 
either  into  or  out  of  New  York  in  large  force.  In¬ 
deed  the  changes  of  habitation  were  far  below  the 
average  for  the  last  few  years,  due  in  the  main  to 
the  large  reduction  in  rents.  That  class  of  tho 
population  who  have  heretofore  been  led  to  seek 
homes  in  Brooklyn,  Jersey  City,  Hoboken,  and  oth¬ 
er  adjacent  suburban  points,  as  a  rule  move  their 
goods  and  chattels  to  Morrisania,  Fordham,  or 
Westchester,  all  of  which  have  been  the  scene  of 
active  building  operations,  and  consequently  af¬ 
fording  Increased  accommodations  for  home-seek¬ 
ers.  Few  furniture  vans  pass<Kl  either  way  over 
the  Bri<lge,  the  preponderance  being,  however,  to¬ 
ward  the  City  of  Churches.  At  Fulton  Ferry  not 
a  load  of  furniture  was  noticed  to  pass  either  way 
during  the  morning. 

The  Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  pastor  of  tlie  First 
Union  Presbyterian  Church  at  Eighty-sixth  street 
and  Lexington  avenue,  said  the  golden  rule  is  the 
law  that  is  most  needed  by  people  who  live  in  flats. 
One  rea.son  why  so  many  people  moved  on  the  first 
of  May,  was  because  the  people  occupying  rooms 
over  them  or  across  tho  hall  played  the  piano  un¬ 
til  11  o’clock  at  night,  hold  noisy  card  parties  un¬ 
til  12,  danced  until  5  o’clock  the  next  morning,  and 
no  golden  rule  was  observed  anywhere.  Berlin, 
one  of  the  largest  European  cities,  has  a  law  that 
permits  piano  playing  only  during  certain  hours 
of  the  day,  and  tliis  makes  long-suffering  Ameri¬ 
cans  move  to  Germany.  When  a  friend  called,  we 
used  to  say  “Come  in,”  nowadays  people  in  flats 
shout  through  a  tube  “  Who’s  there  ?  ”  which  is  a 
poor  way  to  show  courtesy. 

The  editor  of  the  Magazine  of  American  History, 
Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb,  has  the  honor  in  the  field  of 
historical  literature  to  have  been  made  a  Fellow  of 
one  European  historical  society  and  member  of 
thirteen  learned  and  historical  associations.  She 
is  now  the  guest  of  Chief  Justice  Waite  and  fami¬ 
ly  at  Washington,  in  attendance  upon  the  nieeting 
of  the  American  Historical  Association,  of  which 
she  is  a  life  member. 

The  striking  workmen  of  the  Third-avenue  Rail¬ 
road  have  apparently  made  up  their  minds  for  a 
long  siege. 

The  proposition  of  the  laboring  men  to  limit  the 
working  day  to  eight  hours,  forms  one  of  the 
grandest  exhibitions  of  human  generosity  and  self- 
denial.  It  is  a  deliberate  offer  to  cut  off  one-fifth 
of  their  labor,  in  order  that  the  mass  unemployed 
may  be  furnished  with  the  opportunity  to  earn  a 
living,  says  The  Sun.  The  idea  is  that  the  wage¬ 
paying  industries  of  the  country  give  the  present 
day’s  pay  for  eight  hours  of  labor,  which  is  equiv¬ 
alent  to  an  advance  in  wages  of  twenty-five  per 
cent,  lor  those  already  working,  and  also  the  fur¬ 
ther  sum  needed  to  pay  twenty-five  per  cent,  more 
laborers. 

The  negotiations  begun  on  Sunday  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Third  Avenue  Railroad  strike,  were 
without  result.  The  representatives  of  the  strikers 
agreed  that  the  company  should  retain  150  of  its 
new  employ68,  but  Insisted  that  the  strikers,  and 
not  the  company,  should  name  the  employes  who 
were  not  to  come  back,  said  The  Sun.  Strikers 
and  boycotters  who  transgress  the  laws,  can  be  in¬ 
dicted  and  prosecuted  at  the  general  expense.  Let 


the  law  take  its  course,  and  justice  be  administered 
without  fear  and  without  favor. 

Whoever  rides  down  the  Bowery  in  the  day  time,  j 
will  come  out  of  it  with  the  opinion  that  there  is 
now  a  more  bitter  hostility  between  one  working¬ 
man  and  another  than  between  a  laborer  and  a 
capitalist.  If  the  president  of  the  Third-avenue 
Railroad  should  drive  one  of  his  cars  to  the  City 
Hall  and  back,  he  would  not  be  met  with  half  of 
the  abuse  which  is  angrily  bestowed  on  the  new 
drivers  and  conductors  by  men  on  the  other  lines. 
No  mercy  is  shown  to  them  for  accepting  a  chance 
to  work.  The  world  looks  kindly  at  every  man 
who  is  honestly  making  his  living,  says  The  Sun. 
The  right  of  non-union  men  to  work  rests  on  the 
irrefutable  principles  of  personal  liberty.  There 
will  be  just  as  strong  a  desire  to  see  the  now  men 
protected  from  such  abuse  as  from  personal  vio¬ 
lence,  and  it  is  plain  that  w’here  such  behavior  is 
indulged  in,  it  would  grow  into  personal  violence 
but  for  the  constant  presence  of  policemen.  No¬ 
thing  does  more  injury  to  tho  strikers  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  than  tlie  sight  of  a  policeman  on  a  car 
platform.  If  the  striker’s  w’ant  the  public  to  listen 
patiently  to  tlieir  statements,  they  must  make  the 
presence  of  the  police  unnecessary.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  an  effort  is  now  making  to  dispense 
witli  them. 

The  Railroad  Commi-ssioners  in  the  matter  of 
the  Third  Avenue  Railroad  made  report.  Tlie 
minority  report  by  Jolin  O’Donnell  says  “the 
right  of  men  to  strike  is  unquestioned.  All  con¬ 
cessions  to  labor  have  been  brought  about  by 
strikes.  The  general  strike  was  ordered  under  a 
misapprehension,  and  was  unjust.”  He  concludes : 
“  If  my  voice  could  reach  every  wage-worker  in 
this  land,  I  would  say  ‘  Halt !  ’  I  earnestly  desire 
their  entire  and  complete  success  in  securing 
shorter  hours  of  labor  and  larger  pay;  but  the 
busy  wheels  of  industry  and  trade  must  not  be 
arrested,  for  upon  their  activity  wholly  depends 
the  foundation  question  of  whether  or  not  there 
shall  be  any  remunerative  employ  at  all  for  labor. 
Capital  is  proverbially  sensitive,  and  to  my  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  some  very  important  embryo 
manufacturing  enterprises  have  been  abandoned, 
all  on  account  of  these  labor  troubles.  No  greater 
financial  calamity  can  happen  to  labor  and  capital 
in  this  State  than  the  arresting  of  our  growing 
manufactories.  Wliat  is  w’anted  is  a  generous 
sharing  of  the  profits  of  capital  with  tho  day 
laborer.  When  capital  and  labor,  friends  tliat 
should  never  be  separated,  mutually  agree  for  the 
common  good,  there  will  be  general  prosperity.” 

The  strikers  on  the  Third-avenue  surface  rail¬ 
road  on  Tuesday  of  last  week  ran  tho  first  of  a  line 
of  free  conveyances  from  the  Postoffice  to  Harlem 
Bridge.  It  was  an  open  carriage,  and  crowded 
with  passengers. 

“  I  do  not  think  much  can  be  accomplished  by 
the  working  classes  on  present  linos.  The  strike 
and  the  boycott  are  methods  of  main  strength  and 
stupidity.  The  dangerous  man  is  the  outside  man 
— the  man  who  can  find  nothing  to  do.  So  long  as 
thousands  of  men  are  vainly  seeking  work  at  any 
price  whatever,  all  labor  organizations  can  do  in 
the  way  of  raising  wages  must  be  done,  so  to 
speak,  against  the  tide.” — Henry  George  in  tlie 
Detroit  Tribune. 

Early  on  Friday  morning  last  the  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Empire  Protective 
Association,  were  notified  to  appear  at  the  District 
Attorney’s  office.  New  York.  They  are  Joseph  P. 
O’Donnell,  Andrew  D.  Best,  J.  F.  Downing,  J.  R. 
Graham,  and  John  Hughes.  The  indictment  charg¬ 
es  them  with  conspiring  to  prevent  the  Third  Ave¬ 
nue  Railroad  Company  from  operating  its  road, 
and  threatening  900  of  its  employes  so  as  to  cause 
them  to  leave  its  employ.  Said  John  Hughes: 
“  We  got  notice  that  there  were  indictments  out 
against  us,  and  we  came  down  to  find  out  what 
we  were  wanted  for.  These  Grand  Jurymen  are 
nice  fellows  to  represent  the  people  of  this  city. 
They  haven’t  brains  enough  to  do  any  work.  We 
have  as  much  right  to  indict  them  as  they  have  to 
indict  us.  I  mean  to  find  out  what  pow’or  they  have  to 
indict  innocent  men  walking  along  the  street.  Tlie 
Third  Avenue  people  are  getting  nervous  because 
they  are  losing  money  and  cu.stoni  right  along. 
We  have  more  money  to-day  than  they  have.  They 
need  not  think  the  fight  is  over  yet,  for  it  is  not. 
We  propose  to  find  out  why  they  do  not  comply 
with  the  terms  of  their  charter.  Tticy  will  have  to 
run  cars  at  night,  and  in  sufficient  number  to 
aeftoramodate  tho  public,  or  surrender  their  char¬ 
ter  to  tliose  who  will  do  so.” 

Tho  Star :  Demagogues  have  captured  the  labor 
organizations  and  used  them  for  their  own  pur¬ 
poses,  and  greatly  to  tho  harm  and  disen'dit  of 
the  unions. 

Judging  by  the  sayings  of  their  cliampions,  the 
great  purpose  of  organized  societies  is  to  prevent 
all  labor.  Tlie  Sun  says  :  Most  of  all,  sewing  wo¬ 
men  suffer  from  tlie  competition  of  their  sisters 
who  sew  simply  for  the  sake  of  having  sometliing 
to  do.  Many  women  apply  for  work  who  are  well 
able  to  got  along  without  it,  but  who  want  to 
earn  a  little  pin  money.  There  are  also  a  num¬ 
ber  of  farmers’  wives  and  daughters  ready  to 
sew  in  order  to  Increase  tlielr  pocket  money.  Fe¬ 
male  inmates  of  charitable  institutions  are  often 
employed  in  sewing.  Yet  tho  health  of  working 
women  is  fairly  good.  They  do  not  wear  them¬ 
selves  out  in  dissipation  as  men  do,  and  drinking 
and  smoking  are  rare  vices  among  them.  And  so 
far  as  honesty  is  concerned,  “together  with  a  de¬ 
sire  to  do  fair  work  and  fulfil  their  duty,”  women 
are  fully  the  equals,  if  not  the  superiors  of  men, 
whom  they  surpass  in  thrift.  Though  their  wages 
are  less,  they  put  more  in  the  savings  banks.  For 
instance,  of  the  107,602  open  accounts  in  the  Bleeck- 
er  Street  Bank  Jan.  1,  1885,  over  one-half  were  wo¬ 
men’s. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  strike  was  a  blunder,  says 
The  Star,  and  sorrowfully  adds :  Tho  order  for  a 
general  tie-up  of  street  cars  in  this  city  was  a  mis¬ 
take,  and  the  movement  for  tho  establishment  of 
the  eight-hour  rule  is  another  mistsike.  The  work¬ 
ingmen  are  determined  to  insist  upon  dealing  with 
employers  through  organizations.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  boycotting  is  a  bad  foreign  invention,  of 
which  the  less  we  have  in  this  country  tho  better. 
It  is  also  true  that  recent  boycotts  have  been  the 
work  of  foreigners. 

The  allegations  by  the  Bar  Association  of  the 
city  of  New  York  touching  .stays  granted  for  crimi¬ 
nals,  by  Judge  Charles  Donohue,  are  explicit.  A 
firm  of  lawyers  procured  a  stay  of  proce«i(lings  in 
the  case  of  a  eriminal  named  .Jourdan,  who  was 
about  to  be  sent  to  Connecticut  for  trial.  The  law¬ 
yers  in  their  papers  said  that  “the  defendant  was 
dying  of  malarial  fever,”  and  asked  that  lie  be 
sent  to  a  hospital  for  treatment,  or  to  die,  and 
meanwhile  the  execution  of  the  extradition  war¬ 
rant  be  stayed.  .lourdan  went  to  the  hospital,  re¬ 
covered  of  the  “fever”  that  afternoon,  escaped 
that  night,  and  has  never  been  heard  from  since. 
In  another  case  a  certificate  of  Gov.  Cleveland,  re¬ 
cognizing  the  warrant  of  the  Governor  of  Florida 
for  the  extradition  of  a  criminal,  was  set  aside  by 
Judge  Donohue,  because  in  the  blank  form  the 
printed  word  “  certlflcfl”  had  been  made  to  look 
like  “  certilied,”  the  fl  being  broken  in  the  .stereo¬ 
type  plate.  The  criminal  escaped. 

From  “Lend  a  Hand,”  a  magazine  of  organized 
philanthropy,  edited  by  Edwai-d  Everett  Hale,  we 
learn  that  the  Brooklyn  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children  has  now  been  at  work  for 
five  years.  Vagrant  children  have  been  looked  up, 

;  baby  farms  have  been  broken  up,  Italian  padrones 
i  have  been  prosecuted  and  convicted,  and  in  many 
I  ways  a  work  has  been  kept  up  which  is  of  the 
greatest  use  in  every  large  city,  where  there  must 
I  always  be  swarms  of  helpless  little  ones  whose  ex¬ 
istence  is  a  threatened  curse  to  the  community,  as 
I  indeed  it  is  to  themselves.  The  most  conspicuous 
good  work  performed  by  the  Society  during  the 


past  year,  was  the  detection,  arrest,  and  convic-  and  emigrated  to  Genoa.  President  Gr6vy  being 
tion  of  the  “  Italian  Padrone,”  Bonifacio  Tomaso,  satisfied  of  the  authenticity  of  the  evidence,  has 
and  the  rescue  from  his  cruelties  of  the  little  girls  authorized  the  authorities  of  Calvl  to  celebrate  by 
he  purcliased  in  Italy  and  brought  to  the  United  |  an  official  holiday  the  four  Hundredth  anniversary 
States,  to  be  held  as  slaves,  and  from  their  labors  of  the  discovery  of  America.  The  inhabitants  will 
as  mendicants  on  the  streets  and  the  sale  of  their  hold  a  fete  on  May  23d,  when  a  commemorative 
virtue,  to  make  money  for  him.  With  the  assist-  inscription  will  be  placed  on  the  house  in  which 
anceof  the  New  York  Society,  Tomaso  was  brought  Columbus  was  bom. 

before  the  United  States  District  Court  and  con-  The  Italian  Parliament  has  passed  a  law  ordain- 
vlcted.  His  sentence  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law  ing  a  weekly  day  of  rest  for  all  children  employed 
was  richly  deserved  by  him,  and  will  have  a  whole-  in  manufactories. 

some  effect  to  deter  others  of  his  kind  from  violat-  A  striking  feature  of  the  German  municipal  sys- 
ing  the  laws  of  our  country  and  the  simple  dictates  tern  is  its  entire  independence  of  national  politics, 
of  humanity.  Another  “  industry  ”  in  which  the  No  issues  but  those  arising  out  of  municipal  ques- 
children  of  Italians  have  been  used,  is  the  collect-  tlons  are  allowed  to  influence  the  city  elections, 
ing  through  our  streets  of  segar  stumps,  bones.  Every  male  inhabitant  twenty-four  years  of  age 
and  refuse  from  markets.  These  little  ones  are  has  a  right  to  vote  on  municipal  questions,  pro- 
brought  here  by  pretended  relatives,  who  are  more  vlded  he  have  his  own  household,  and  is  not  de- 
probably  “  padroni,”  and  sent  out  to  earn  a  living  pendent  upon  father  or  mother;  that  he  has  not  re- 
for  their  masters.  Never  allowed  to  go  to  either  i  ceived  alms  from  the  public  funds  within  twelve 
a  day  or  night  school,  only  half  fed  and  then  with  years ;  that  he  has  paid  all  municipal  dues ;  that 
unwholesome  food,  placed  to  sleep  amid  decaying  he  occupies  a  house  or  pursues  a  trade  with  two 
vegetable  matter  and  disease-laden  rags  that  they  employers ;  that  he  pays  an  income  tax  or  a  class 
have  collected,  these  little  ones  are  objects  for  ,  tax.  Under  one  or  another  of  these  five  condl- 


pity  and  sympathy. 


tlons  all  industrious  persons  in  the  city  are  includ- 


The  last  services  in  the  First  Reformed  Chureji,  |  ed.  That  all  voters  should  count  equally  is  re- 
usually  called  the  Old  Dutch  Church,'in  Joralemon  garded  as  unbusiness  -  like.  The  arrangement 
near  Court  street,  Brooklyn,  wore  held  on  the  2d  {  adopted  to  meet  this  point  of  view  is  this :  Voters 
inst.  The  first  edifice  was  erected  in  Fulton  street  are  divided  into  three  classes,  each  of  which 
near  Lawrence  in  1660,  and  on  its  site  a  second  elect  one-third  of  the  city  council.  To  the  first 
church  was  put  up  in  1760.  In  1803  the  present  class  are  assigned  so  many  of  the  largest  taxpay- 
site  was  purchased  and  a  church  erected.  Its  sue-  ers  as  pay  one-third  of  the  taxes  assessed ;  to  the 
cessor,  the  present  building,  has  stood  since  1835.  second,  so  many  as  in  the  aggregate  pay  the  sec- 
Charles  L.  Willoughby  of  Chicago  bought  the  '  ond  third  of  the  taxes;  to  the  third  class  belong 
property  a  few  months  ago  for  $280,000,  and  will  ^  all  not  included  in  the  first  and  second.  JEach  of 
erect  a  building  on  the  site  for  a  panorama  of  the  j  the  three  classes  elects  forty-two  members  of  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg.  The  members  of  the  con-  j  council,  its  influence  upon  questions  of  finance 
gregation  gathered  from  nelir  and  far  in  the  old  j  being  kept  in  strict  equality  with  its  tax  payments, 
church  on  Sunday,  and  listened  to  an  historical  The  city  council  of  Berlin  has  long  been  conspicu- 
address  by  Pastor  Vanderveer.  A  new  church  will  ous  for  tho  educational  and  financial  standing  of 
be  erected  somewhere  near  Prospect  Park.  its  members.  Election  to  it  is  accounted  an  hon- 

In  our  age  wo  have  secured  one  whole  day  in  or  to  which  tho  ablest  men  of  the  city  aspire, 
seven  for  rest  and  refreshment.— Brooklyn  Eagle.  The  reports  which  come  from  tho  headquarters 
Please  be  more  specific  and  name  the  day.  of  the  mission  which  has  been  founded  by  the 

The  way  Sunday  is  observed  in  some  of  the  groat  Presbyterians  at  Tiberias  on  the  sea  of  Galilee,  are 
cities  of  the  South  aud  West,  is  told  in  the  Herald,  encouraging.  It  is  a  medical  mission,  and  Dr. 
In  Chicago  the  theatres  were  open ;  in  Louisville  Torrance,  who  has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  it, 
the  I’ace-track  drew  throngs ;  in  New  Orleans  pic-  j  is  sanguine  of  success.  He  complains,  however, 
nlcs  on  a  largo  scale ;  while  in  St.  Louis  immense  j  of  tho  isolation  of  the  place.  His  letters  reach 
beer-gardens  were  like  beehives,  and  variety  shows  him  slowly,  those  from  England  being  on  the  way 
attracted  thousands.  |  from  six  to  eight  weeks.  A  conference  of  the  med- 

In  commenting  upon  the  uprising  of  the  various  .  ical  missionaries  now  stationed  in  Syria,  was  to  be 
trades  unions  in  this  country  and  elsewhere  through-  held  some  time  toward  the  close  of  April, 
out  the  world,  tho  Rev.  Nicholas  Bailies  of  Brook-  The  Chinese,  as  a  people,  are  not  credited  with  a 
lyn  admonished  his  hearers  to  await  a  further  |  keen  sense  of  humor;  but  there  is  now  circulating 
communication  from  the  Pope  before  joining  the  in  that  country  a  Chinese  version  of  “The  Pil- 
unions.  The  reverend  gentleman  was  of  the  opin-  grim’s  Progress”  illustrated  by  Chinese  artists, 
ion  that  Catholics  should  keep  aloof  from  the  presenting  all  the  characters  in  the  book  in  Chinese 
societies  until  they  heard  further  as  to  the  position  costumes,  and  making  the  House  Beautiful  a  Chinese 
of  the  Church  in  the  matter.  A  short  time  ago  the  I  pagoda. 

superintendent  of  Krupp’s  great  gun  work.s  had  |  A  report  from  Panama  is  that  the  British 
been  asked  what  they  would  do  should  all  their  ship  Alexander  Yeats,  Captain  Dunham,  from 
fifteen  thousand  men  go  out  on  strike  together.  Lobos  for  Falmouth,  while  leaving  her  anchorage 
He  replied  “'riiat  could  not  bo.  We  have  no  struck  heavily  upon  a  shoal,  and  commenced  to 
fear  of  such  an  event.  Most  of  our  workingmen  make  water.  The  pumps  were  got  in  working 
are  Catholics,  and  we  know  their  priests  would  not  order,  and  were  gaining  on  the  leak  when  the 
advise  them  to  do  anything  that  was  unjust.  The  j  influx  of  water  suddenly  stopped.  The  vessel  put 
Church  is  always  to  be  found  guarding  alike  the  |  into  Callao  for  examination,  and  the  diver  found 
interests  of  the  employer  and  employe.  There  is  |  that  a  large  hole  had  been  knocked  in  her  bottom, 
no  likelihood  of  any  such  thing  as  a  strike  among  In  the  hole,  and  completely  hiding  it,  was  the 
such  as  recognize  equal  justice  toward  all.”  |  body  of  a  large  fish.  It  is  supposed  that  the  fish 

The  strikes  at  the  Brooklyn  sugar  refineries  had  |  while  swimming  past  the  vessel,  was  carried  in  by 
the  effect  of  advancing  the  price  of  loaf  sugar  in  the  water  running  through  the  leak.  At  all  events 
this  market  to  seven  and  flve-eightl»s  cents  a  pound,  the  fish  saved  the  vessel  and  her  cargo  of  2000  tons 
and  other  refined  sugars  in  proportion.  Had  the  |  of  guano. 

strikers  succeeded  in  obtaining  tho  increase  of  „  ,  „  “ 

...  .  .  .  .  ,  . .  ,  Mknbman’s  Pkptonizko  Bebf  Tonio  is  the  only  pre¬ 
wages  they  demanded,  and  had  the  workmen  en-  _ 

.  .  ^  ,  J  paratlon  of  beef  containing  its  enfirenti/rifioMS  proper- 

gaged  in  tho  manufacture  of  tho  materials  and  ma-  (iea.  It  is  not  a  mere  stimulant  like  the  extracts  ol 
chlnery  used  in  sugar  refining  obtained  a  similar  beef,  but  contains  blood-making,  force-generating,  and 
increase,  tho  price  would  probably  have  risen  life-sustaining  properties ;  is  invaluable  in  all  enfeebled 
three-eighths  of  a  cent  more.  In  this  case  refined  conditions,  whether  the  result  of  exhaustion,  nervous 
sugar  could  have  been  profitably  imported  from  prostration,  overwork,  or  acute  disease ;  and  in  every 
Europe,  and  the  American  refineries  would  have  debility,  particularly  if  resulting  from  pulmon- 

had  to  be  closed.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  complaints.  Caswelp,  Hazabd  &  Co.,  Proprietors 

their  owners  resisted  the  proposed  increase  of  York.  _  ^  ^  _ 

wages.  They  might  as  well  shut  up  for  want  of 

labor  as  for  want  of  custom,  says  Tho  Sun.  AhQ  JPURIHCBni* 

FROM  ABROAD.  ' 

Cardinal  'Fachereau  of  Canada  has  published  a 

pastoral  letter  against  the  Knights  of  Labor.  Be-  return  for  last  week  shows  a  decrease 

fore  issuing  it,  ho  conferred  witti  all  the  provincial  $1,297,700  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands 
bishops,  and  they  all  agree  with  his  conclusions.  against  $55,140,650  at  the  same  time 

In  it  he  says :“  Serious  riots,  attended  with  disas-  $806,000  at  tho  corresponding 

trous  conflagrations  and  great  loss  of  life,  have  1884.  The  loans  show  a  loss  this  week 

just  occurred  in  a  number  of  cities  in  tho  United  of  $244,400;  tho  specie  is  down  $1,765,700;  the  legal 
States,  and  these  misfortunes  are  the  result  of  tenders  are  decreased  $131,000 ;  the  deposits  other 
strikes  organized  by  a  society  whose  ramifications  thanUnlted  States  are  down  $2,396,000,  and  thecir- 
extend  everywhere,  and  count  as  its  memliers  labor-  eolation  is  decreased  $22,500. 
ing  men  of  every  kind.  Having  IcariMHl  that  dele-  The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the  week 
gates  of  the  Society  known  as  Knights  of  Labor  f®  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column  of 
have  endeavored  to  recruit  members  in  some  parts  whicli  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for  con- 

of  this  province,  wo  believe  it  our  duty,  dear  breth-  venience  of  cemparison : 

.  ,  .  ,  .  ..  ,  ,  Highest.  Lowest.  1885. 

ren,  to  place  you  on  your  guard  against  it,and  please  Alton  anti  Terre  Haute .  39J  36  18 

remark  that  wo  do  not  speak  in  our  own  name,  but  I  fjferh-a? ofeU^ct  Telegraph «  - 

in  that  of  tho  Holy  See,  whose  advice  wo  have  ask-  American  Express .  losj  los  — 

”  rri.„  ii„  1  ~  4  ~  »  4u  •  Cameron  Coal .  16  161  — 


tion  of  the  Holy  See  in  support  of  his  pronuncia-  ”;;••• 


in  some  of  the  national  schools  around  Dublin. 


Chesapeaxe  and  Ohio  ‘Jd  pret . 


the  world,  and  indeed  it  is  most  tenderiy  held  by  Chicago  and  Northwest  pref . 

II  J,  4  I  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy... 


provides  its  people  with  the  means  of  keeping  | 

clean,  and  in  that  respect,  at  least,  is  far  ahead  of  i  Columbus,  Hocking  Valley  A  Toledo 
rT,<in.r /itfino  fTi.  I  ..  f  V.  ii4  Cleveland , C., C.  A  ludlanapolls ... . 


availed  themselves  of  the  wash-houses.  The  build-  a  BIo  Orande  pat 

ings  cost  about  $25,000  of  corporation  money.  Dubuque  A  Sioux  city... 
New  buildings  with  swimming  baths  will  be  ready  i^Tenn  ,’ Va!,’ AQeorg'ia 
next  month.  Evansvilie  A  ’ferre  Haun 


of  strikers.  None  of  them  speak  English,  and  an  Illinois  Central  leased  lines.. 


were  to  take  the  bread  out  of  natives’  mouths.  The  |  toiT  *  Chicago. 

entire  party  (seventy-four  altogether)  wore  housed  Manhattan  Beach .  i» 

in  a  shed  at  tho  bottle  works.  An  effort  to  boycott  MempWsMtrcharies'ton.’.".’.'.*".' 31 


,,,^,44.  .  ,  .  .  !  MU..  Lake  Shore  and  Weetern . 

charged  also  that  the  managers  went  abroad  for  1  Mil.,  Lake  shore  a  Western  pref... 

the  invaders  before  the  native  workers  had  struck.  Mjnuea^iis  a  st  Louis  pref . 

Tlie  fourteen  miles  of  street  railway  in  Glasgow  Missouri  Pacihc . 

are  owned  by  the  city,^and  bring  to  the  treasury  \  tJo^e  A‘(m1of.*f..*.T?.*t!".’.'.’.". _ 

a  rental  of  $76,000  annually.  There  is  no  uniform  I  Nashville,  chat.  A  St.  Louis . 

rate  of  fare,  but  a  penny  a  mile  is  charged,  with  New  Yort'e^trau?!. 


working  people  travel. 


inliabit  the  suburbs. 


The  original  purpose  of  i  New  York,  Chicago  A  St.  Louis  pref 
4.F.0I.I44  4„  New  York,  Lack.  A  Western....  — 


New  York,  L.  E.  A  Weetern  pref... 


A  prize  of  25,000  francs,  or  $5000,  is  offered  every  j  New  York’,  Sus!  A  Western  pref. 
year  by  Leopold  II.,  King  of  the  Belgian.s,  for  the  |  ^Mfoik  a  w^tera  'vrei' 


thrown  open  to  the  whole  world,  being  settled  by  Ontario  a  Western.  .".'.".  .'.!  .!. 

an  international  jury.  The  subject  of  this  year’s  2Je|oS  A*TrIniIcSnUMntol“.“.  !" 


prize  has  been  awarded  by  an  international  jury,  1  Pittsburg,  Fort  wayne  a  Chicago. 


Richmond  A  Danville. 


et  Chaussees,  Bruges,  against  fifty-nine  competl-  Richmond  A  West  Point . 

tors.  The  subject  for  the  essay  at  the  next  inter-  Si!  L^’ni^^i^^^n’^Fran^iMo”!!’.”.! 
national  competition  is  “  The  Progress  of  Electric-  8‘.  Louis  a  San  Francisco  pref. 


sent  before  Jan.  1, 1889,  to  the  Minister  of  Agricul-  i  Texas  Pacific. 

, _ _ 4.,  _  I  Union  Pacific 


conditions  of  the  competition  may  be  obtained.  Wabash,  st.  p>b|s  *  ^“*2® — 
A  one  Casanova,  a  Corsican  archeologist,  has  western  Union  Telegraph 

discovered  archives  which  show  that  Christopher  -  — 

Columbus  was  born  in  the  town  of  Calvl,  In  Corsica,  [Printed  t>r  Henry  Buss 
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